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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

E.N1&LISH LITERATURE. 


The extracts in this book, which represent the chief 
English authors in verse and prose, will be made more 
interesting df wo obtain a oonn^cted view of our litera- 
ture, and its growth. In this way, by seeing how each 
ago was influenced by that which preceded it, we shall 
have some idea of the relation which these authors boar 
to one another. 

For this purpose it is necessary to divide the history 
of our literature into several parts. The division may 
very well be made in various ways and .we must not 
hope to find that any one epoch or period is very clearly 
marked either iiT time or in character, from that 
which precedes, and from that which follows it. It will 
be quite Enough if the division tells us something of the 
character of oac]| age, and does so in such a way as to 
make what it tells us remain in our memories. 

* Tho division, then, with which we begin is 

I. The Period of Old Snglieh. 

1. This period is oft^n distinguished by tho name 
Angfo-^xon ; but this name is mislec^ing, if for no other 
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reason, because it leads us to suppose that there is some 
decided break between the language then in use and the 
language of a later time. The older and the Jater lan- 
guages are indeed one and the sai^e ; only into the later 
language gr^t changes and Editions have^been ad- 
mitted. But the groundwork remains. 

2. This period extends from the conquest Britain 
by our ancestors, in the lifthucei^rj'^, down to the year 
1066. Theso ancestors came from the country lying 
about tlie mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, and spoke 
a Teutonic tongue, a dialect of the Low Dutch. Tho 
earlier part of thp period was* too much occupied with 
war and conquest, which %as slo^. arid gradual, to pro- 
duce anything in the way of literature. But the 
conquering raco had brought over with th^jU a number 
of legends and songs, which were current amongst them, 
although perhaps not written down. 

3. It was one of these^ the Legend of the hero 

Beowulf and his toils, that became the subject of perhaps 
the earliest English poem of which any fragments remain. 
It was written in the form in which it has down 
to ns, certainly after the Ei^lish ^oame Christian (at 
tho close of the sixth cenjury), and we nmy.take, it to 
l)olong to a period not ^lier than ^ seventh century. 
But the deeds it desonb^ belong tbiM oo^tries with 
which the race had b^n familiar befenie they cme to 
England, though the scene is laid ip Yorkshire ; and the 
poem preserves the general (M)lcmnn^ times, in 

spite .of the occasional ioitchel of Ohriatianity with 
which it has been overlaid. It is interesting, ndt so 
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mtt<di from-i^ poetry, as because it telle ns how much of 
couxt^ a^ihet^adrersity, of perseverauoe in toil, of 
determination never to yidd, tkere must have been in 
the race for whom; it was written ; and how pirone they 
were to Impgihe some sympathy with themselyes in the 
storms and the oonvulsiods of nature. 

4. The nkxt Engli^ poem is the Paraphrase of cwmon*« 
Caedmon. This is ametrical version of several books of 

the Old and New Testaments, and in the treatment of its 
subject it bears a strikihg res^blance to the ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’ of Milton. The author lived on the lands of the 
monastery of Whitby, a ho^o cqnnect^ with, the, Celtic 
monasteny . of Lihdlsf^^ .!phis shows us how the 
earl^ impulse to poetry in England was perhaps stirred . 
by contact with the Celtic race; that race about whose 
life aud charactor there tras so much of picturesqueness 
and of poetry. In the ordinary songs of his com- 
panions,^ we are told Caedmol^ would not join ; and, in 
obedience to a yisioh seen in bis dreams, he began to 
“ ring of the ori^h of things." 

5. JxL noilrthem England lived also Baeda or Bede, sede. 
who belong^ ,to:,the monuBtery of Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

He lived a. g^eretion after Caedmon; and, although we 
hear of bis writing in EngHsh>a^<^g^ :;nnnie is 
celehmted in th^eatl^^ of 'our literature, yet 

his only w^lm' wld^ mmain to us are in Latin. The 
priiy^pd ofthM^ ik^Jb^ [Bocleriastic^ History, which 
tells hsofihebbhirei^w^Ebg^ His 

nanm is not fbr what he vhfote only, but for 

the earnest Work of eduoatibnv on which he spent his life 
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and strength. Surrounded by his students, he dictated 
to them, even on his deQ.th-bed, his English translation 
of St. John’s Gospel. ^ 

0. The Danish invasions of the ninth century broke 
up many of the monasteries, and distracted men’s 
attention from literary work. Scholarsliip decayed ; and 
King Alfred found work to do, not only in settling some 
terms with the Danes, but in bettering the state of 
learning in liis coiintry. The decay of Latin Scholar- 
ship, if no better reason, compelled him to give his 
attention to English, and he translated from Boethius, 
the latest Bagau philosopher, and from other Latin 
authors, for the benefit of his people. In his time also 
the Saxon Chronicle^ which keeps up a continuous 
record of ovrents in old English, down to the reign of 
TTofiry IE., was, in its present shape, begun. Alfred s is 
the earliest English prose. 

7. No other name of marked importance occurs in the 
remainder of this period. Occasional i^ngs, the prin- 
cipal occurring throughout the Saxon Chronicle, and 
Golehrating so: id victory for the national drms, ighow 
that the national genius was still alive. But Vith the 
Noiman Conquest, the oldest form of the language 
comes to an end, and a new period begins. 

11. Period of Transition. 

From 1066 to 1360 . 

1. With the Norman Conquest, a race, which, thongh 
Teutonic like our own, had adopted French customs 
and the French language, becomes dominant in Epgland, 
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Henceforward the English language ceases to be a 
written, and sinks into a spoken language only. The 
conquering race use I):ench and Latin, and these for a 
time continue to be the only written languages in tho 
country, ^he English languagOf now no longer fixed 
by being used as in litbrature and by the educated, 
undergoes Continual change, and diverges more and 
more into local dialects. It was disused in the schools ; 
tho language of tho scholar was Latin ; of the courtier, 
French. 


2 . This continued to be the case for at least a English in 
century and a half. During this century and a half, 1066-1215. 
literature was not inactive; but it was not properly 
English literature, though produced on English soil. 
Chroniclers' were numerous. Religious treatises were 
spread abroad by an active, but really foreign, clergy. 

AVith Geoffrey of Monmout>*. began the long line of Gwffmof 
Arthurian romance, which was soon after read by much arc. ii 6 ».' 
the same audience in the Frencli version of AYaoo, 
where it blended with the legends of Brittany on the E.G,Gianvik 

Cire, IIW. 

sam^ subjects. Legal treatises again pi«. ved the active 
working 'of constitutional f>rinciples. The satire of 


Mapes and Wireker shows that abuses of the Church waUer 

" , Mtpes. 

were not sheltered from criticism. On the wndle the time 1140-1200. 

. , ^-11 , . Wireker^ 

was active; but madded nothing to English literature. 

, 8 . Spon after the'beginhing of the thirteenth century, 
tho^£nglish language began to recover itselL Tho 
English part of the population was no long^ doiM- 
troddenand unimportanf. Their language now began to 
have itiy literature. The first book , of any importanoo 
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.aya»»wm wiw tho Brut t>f lidryaittoni which gave in* the 
»• jEngiigh vfcongtt# the eariy legends of the island which 
had alr^dy received a Latin and a-Frenoh dress (from 
Geoffrey of Monmonth aiid Wace). It was followed by 
^p?joh». probably cerntemporaTy Ormiilum of QrmUi; in 
;ii»9li2i«.) the Gospel lossnhs were%mplifiotf for the English 

reader ; and by many other English books of less import- 
ance. In those books hardly a trace of French inter- 
mixture appear in the language; tho Old English 
remains, but it is greatly transformed by diaileotical 
pociiliarities, and by tho dropping of case indnzions ; 
both the I'esiilts oX its long use as a spokezrlanguage only. 

- 4. The English language has thus regained so much 
of ils position as to have a place in the literature of the 
country, after a lapse of one hundred and" fifty years. 
Dnt it still remains, for more» t£an a century longer, a 
language less read in England than either French or 
Tjatin. Iho now scieintifio impulse, of which Roger 
Hn^n. Bocoxi is the most striking repr^^ntative, took a Latin 
di-oss. The bulk of the romance literature, on tho 
Other hh.ud,'waB‘ wntten, for tixe use of th^ courj and 
arist&racy, in French. c£)nly very slowly^did tho 
different diannels converge, and a new language take 
shape out Of the three whidi had previously divided 
the nation. 

NeWj or MIxod Langtia^e. 

) Fsou 13 ^ TO 1500 . 'j • 

1. In 1360 the %st pa?|’ cf JMward HL's war Trith 
France was brougl^^to a close in the peace of Bretigny, 
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th^ Frendk /Ci*own w^ ab^u^oned; tho 
iiei b^Ween iJie^x|]Qt0^and Bxiglisli Isj^gB was 
diiwlved. T^fi&JPrenQh spin*, 8ie Trench, laamers and 
oustonvs, dj^ n^ die out of tfie eociet;^ of the English 
court. There*waB not likely td T^je a felling back it^oii* 
the Ofe l^gDi^ alrfea^ di^pated in local dialects. 
French sympathies could not bo so rudely broken. But, 
on the other, hand, England, no longer an appendage io 
I'dihce, must have a language of her own. Tho old 
language was asserting its importance ; it had already 
pushe^ its way into the schools ; it ^on became tha 
language of ihe Law- Courts. At length the taTo v 
converged, and out of English, with a large infusiohpf 
Frenol^^was form^ the New^ or Mize(l Language. 

2, The iinpulse which to the formation of this 
lang^age^^fQbn brought fgrth a poet who was to give it 
new gtaca ^Qeofllrey Cliaucer was bom in'^'^13^8, 
and; Hved to the end of the century. Wifli him we 
hayo &e '^ first great^ outburst of genius in^ EngBsjti 
Utoratuxo;'''^ Chaucer was at first influenced ^ French 
literati the shape of metifbaWroamnoeB. Bfe 
Englisht^althougli not mpr^ French than ^^hat df con- 
temper^ authors, yet was French enough te make it a 
ground of acousatk^ against him tha^ h^l q^ed^ the 
purity of the hi^guage. Besides this he Uved^at a 
co^ wh^ French habits itSX prevailed. He. served 
in Edvmai^'#iB^ soxh^ ^e in 

France, Much, of his su^^ WttiBr .ia drawn from 

course of the 

l3ut, in 
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8[)ito of all this, Chaucer is very thoroughly English. 
Ho was English in his sjrmpathy with all grades of tho 
national life. He could describe the “Wery perfect 
^niJ^ury gontlo h night,” or the noble lady; but he could also 
jfnighfs dcsctihe* tlioso whoso only gentleness was the doing of 
}vsfeof gentle deeds ; or the patient Oriselda,^ Vho, though of 
uaMiTai4i. rank, moved herself worthy of the highest 

j'ttte. place by her meekness and fidelity. He can give us 
tho polished speeches of knighte of chivalry, and tell us 
*see of pageants and toianaments;^ but he can also repeat 
KmghtsTaie* language of tho miller, the merchant, and 

tlio shipman,® and let us have glimpses of the homely 
life of England in the lower class. In his most famous 
poem, the ‘ Canterbury Tales,* he gives us an account 
of a pilg/ image to the shrinb of St. Thomas at Canter- 
bury, he describes the pilgrims to the life, and le- 
<oiiuts the tales tney tell to beguile the way. Each of 
Ihcso tales is full of character; some are of high lords 
awA ladies;^ others are drawn from foreign sources;'* 
eg.cierkft tiioTo are talcs of miracles such as wore popular 
^!^uo»'8 7Uh amongst the religious people of theday;3^and tales, 
a kind no doujj^t repeated from «iouth to 
mouth, in which the knaveries and deceptions of those 
who made their livelihood out of ^ religious feelings 
the devout wore exposed.* The^are other tales, 
r.g. ronVs again, which arc full of fun and merriment, and which 
seem to carry us into a different world from that ot the 
stately knights and dsRnes whom we haveyust left. 

Chaucer coufd not only dedbribe the character and 
the lile of those around him of whatever class: he 
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ooitid also see and describe the beauties of outside 
nature. We see in his pages IJuglish scenery just as it 
is in our own day; the morning mist rising slowly 
from the new-ploughed earth ; the sun piercing dully 
through the misty vapour, and, high above, “ the busy 
lark ” saluting the rising day with his song ; below^ the 
daisy, or “ eye of day,” opening to the morning sun in 
May. Of all flowers Chaucer loved it most, and he 
tells us how, after long poring over books, which he 
calls “of remembrance the key,” he used to leave his 
books to wander out over the meadows to seek the 
daisy : 

“ To see this flower again the sonne sprede 
When it upriseth early by the morrow ; 

That blisM sight softeneth all my sorrow.” 

Chaucer's was the greatest name in literature in his own 
age, and for long after. Yet he was not the only one 
who used this new mixed language, and who used it 
mth some vigour. A poem called the ‘Vision of ViHonof 

the 

Piers the Ploughman,’ that is to say, the vision in ruMyhnum. 
whicjjL riess the ploughman appears, was written by LanffiamL 
WilUam'Langland, a contemporary of Chaucer. Wo 
do not know much of his life, and are not sure even of 
his surname. But he tells us he lived in the Cdmhill, 
in London; that^e wandered through the London 
streets, studying men and manners ; that ho loved best 
the Ipng clothes whi(di he wore as a poor clerk in the 

church* He was married, and tells us of his wife and 

• 0 ' ' ',/ 1 ' 

daughter. But what is more important, and what we 
can gather from his poem, is, that he belonged to the 
fi. b 
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lower that he knew all 'tiieir ieelinga, Amd* *hiid 

shared their life, does aot flatter them, and, tells 
them in plain terms of their laadness and ex^avagance, 
and want of foresight in good Hmes. Yet he «©es the 
dignity of labour ; he complains ef the rich and ifelfish 
prelates who caro nothing for their iloe&^ he upbraids 
tho haughty knigl its who do not defend thte poorybiit 
plunder them. He would have the clergy learned and 
hardworking ; the knights true to king and country, 
and ready to defend the down-trodden ; the labourer is 
lijady to till the ground for them, but let those who 
will do nought but Idle be put to death. Langland is 
earnest and energetic, and his desorptions are so life- 
like that wo cannot help feeling their truth. 3ut he 
Jias not the grace and poetry of Chaucer. It was 
Oliciucer’s object, as one of his followers tells .us, “ out 
of our tongue to avoiden (to expd) all Rudeness/' But 
Langland attempted nothing of the sort. His languagO^ 
has more df the dialectical EngHsh, of the ti^nsition 
period in it than Chaucer’s has ; he keeps "to the .eld 
alliteration (or rhyme by means of words dieginpmg^ 
l^ith the same lett^), as^^used in the Old 'English, 
rather than the similar endings of lines in which 
Chaucer’s rhyme contu^.- Efe is not poetical, except 
sometimes by ius very earnestness ; 4fat • ho is forcible 
and yi^rous, and his ^Yisionpof Piers tiie Plwghmai^* 
is the heat illustK^tioiLfW€r''have/x>f the. fS9eiingS''pre* 
vailing in tlm' middbt:.chy9sestdurh3^^^^ 
BiohardlL 'V* 

2. Another ooni^poraaiy* of Ohaune^Av 

> ^ 
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Oo#<6r.'* Be^ a jpoutftry who, 

though ho the oonuj^ow^f 
againet ihs^ was yet; &r moxe ahki^edi by the moye^- 
mentft 'amoHgBtr^the* people whi<^ .thoee o^MPruptions- 
provoked*^ Be seems to' have been a timid man, set in 
a difficult He saw^three languages in use around 
him^.the Fi^^h^the Latin, and the new .En^Ltsh; he 
felt that the EngUsh language was that to be en-. 
couraged, and yet he was not sure enough of this to 
trust to so he wrote a long poem in eadi of those 
language Of [these the Latin and the English poems 
only reclaim His English poem is veiy^ prolix, and 
indeed Tery dull. Be was learned; but he makes so cwtfatu 
much -jpataije' ef- learning and that- so little^”*"'*** 
judgment, * that he falls luta mere ' pedantry. He 
eyidently’wri^ as h la^^ naturally* He saw 

faults en both sides in the Spates of his time^ but ha 
w^as net eaniest- enough to side with eithw pai^y.'^ He 
began his |K)em at Bidhard IL’s order, but hb dedioated . 
it to Henry ly., who, , before it was finish^, had 
d(^p€||ped’ ^ i , 

8. Among^ Ohauoeys v^Bontemporari^^ ,we/ hUvi 
writes of ]|^i8h .prW as?W<^ as' of B&gHdi poe&y/ 

The^st waUSte who Sir Jiihn 

lango&g^ 

Bibk 4& 

' . .68 
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The translation had the effect of making that mlied 
language, which must at first have been confined to an 
audience of the higher ranks, more popular with the 
mass of the nation. Although superseded, of course, by 
the later and authorized version, which is a model of 
classic Englisli, yet in its own* day the rnfluence of this 
translation of Wiolif can hardly have been 'inferior to 
the influence oC Chaucer and his poetrJ^ 

4. The decay of this early outburst of literary 
activity was not long in making its appearance. Two 
poets, who were about thirty years old at the death of 
('iuuicor, kept the poetry of England alive, thpuglj 
rather feebly, down to the middle of the fifteentli 
century. Those were Thomas Occleve and John 
Lydgate. The first was a gay spendthrift, wl^ose 
Mikii y as clerk of the council was not sufficient to meet 
ids expenses, and who takes us into his confidence, 
and tells us of his follies and distresses in verse that is 
not without liveliness and touches of fun. The sejCond 
-Eydgate—waa a monk, and of a graver cast, whose 
longer poems were written at the conuuand,oj^ his 
patron, the Duke of Gloueester, and consisted of long 
^gedies, in woful tales of wrecked fortui|es, sad falls 
of princes, and the sack of cities. But^he fotjnd time, 
too, for what was a profitable emplo^ent for. the poet, 
celebrating city pageants, or/writing* verses xecount 
the miracles of some saint whose n^aat^ w#>nld 
repay him for the advertisomenj.: . Jdteirature ip a 
fierce and warlike time the ware: af the Kbses) 

was compelled to h%ve ri^rse to any i^ifts .t<r gain 
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a livelihood. Oeolove and Lydgate wore themselves 
greatly inferior to Chaucer, and they had no successors 
who ooul^ caiTy on even their song. Until near the 
end of the century our literature was a blank. Sir ForUtcue. 

^ l396~1485t 

John Fqirtescae^ an able lawyer of the Lancastrian 
party, and the author of Latin books, wrote also an 
English oiie ‘ On the Difference between Absolute 
and Limited Monarchy.’ But it is interesting 
rather for its matter, which is worthy of the chief 
lawyer of a free country, than for anything which 
it added to our literature. 

Towards the close of the century, however, mattei*s i^nnting 
again looked more hopeful. First of all the Printing intosngiani 
press was brought into England by William Caxton, 
and, through its agency, copies of all that was worth 
reading in the language were multiplied. The wealthy 
nobles began to show a graceful patronage to literature. 

A still stronger impulse came when the movement 
which is called the New Birth, or the Renaissance, nenaiaanct 
pasS^ from southern Europe into England. Greek 
had«beg^ to be studied; Greek scholars from fallen miyan- 
Caustantinople were spreading over Europe, and men’s 
minds Awoke to a new freshness, and felt themselves, 
as it wnre,^ bom again. The old gloom and depression 
which had enthrailed men’s minds in earlier times, and 
fsom,lvhicb<only^a few W8re able to escape, nowseemed 
to alelar. oH im i^e dawn of a new day^ And wheh' this 
bright ray cf wrfight^J^read to England, it called into 
aoti^ att tlmAlu^ her genius. Our 

literature ■ 
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IV. English after the Renaissance. 

From 1500 to 1600 . * 

1.* First of all there was formed a. smali cirele of 
inen who shared in the new BtinmliiB ^wliioh the etudy 
of Greek awakened. Through that study the greatest 
literature that the world had ever seen ley open to 
them. The feeling with which it inspired them was 
not merely admiration and a desire to imitate, but a 
howndlcss hopo for the future. Old causes ot enmity 
and separation, old bonds that had enchained nfon’s 
minds would, they hoped, pale away before energies so 
keen as those which were stirred by the New 
Learning. This was the name which they gave to 
that spirit with which their new studies inspired them. 
They did not merely road or imitate ; they applied the 
now ideas to all that interested men, to the govern^ 
ment of their country, to the arrangements of society, 
to the affairs and the doctrines of the^^Church. The 
chief of these men were Sir Thomas X>e^ 

Oolet (who founded St. ^xiTb Schod), Linacrb and 
Grooyn; their friend was Erasmus; ^thiefr thief 
patron was the -wise and* good Archbidfop Wsn’ham. 
Some of them had been abroad, in;^dy andrattond^ 
the leotuies oi the great 
troduced the hew stndy^ol Gree^ into 
and, in ^hope of 

labour and m^ey in the 

young. Jirlliomas ldore;.» % Iwqk 
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oalli^ th# ^Utopia/ wUoh %v6 might translato the 
Land of l^oiritezo^ in i?hioh he girea ns tibe description 
of an imaginary ptatej.and from the description we can 
tell of. ^hat" port he wonld have the government and 
custom^ ^ ^his^own oormtry to be. No one was to ho 
persecuted for . rdtigion, each was to he flowed to 
persuade others to his views ; hut if atiy one was loud, 
or noisy, or troublesome in pushing his own opinions, 
he was to be banished. The poor were to he bettor 
cared for ; the good were to have more influence in tho 
State* And all this was to he brought about by better 
education ; and so to education these disciples of the 
New Learning devoted all their care. F^dm the young 
liking Henry YIII,, whose mind was intelligmit and 
well txainedv they hoped for much. ^ 

Their hopeS' were ardent; but, though they did 
much) l£ey were also doomed to much disappointment. 

Henry,, entered on expensive and harassing foreign 
warfik . He became more andrmore, tyrannioah It grew 
dah^rouB to >pr6aoh new doctriiies that might bo 
oftunm^e^o the kingi \ More died on the soaffold, and 
the. liMte ^ ouicle of his dofi[]|)imidii8 was broken up. 

They hsd done much ^iKr ;hdp-bn pm- hxsi^ 

when we-^poi^ whai they aotually wrote 

wo'SlS .They were too practical 

in SoheiBes 

^y 

2. pbetry aS to mianin. 

broach* im^". epinichs^ j%hio^^^ 'had givmi sp 
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much to England in the now learning, also helped her 
hy giving a model for her poetry* ITie two principal 
names of the reign of Henry VIII. in poetiiy are those 
of Lord Surrey and Sir Thoxnas Wyatt. Both fell 
into disgrace with tho court ; but it was not for their 
poetry, in which they imitate the delicate and graceful 
style of Italy. Prom Italy they drew that form of 
verse which is called the Sonnet. Through it they 
added new grace and polish to the language; and 
por\a(ling their poetry we feel the influence of the 
fresh buoyant spirit which marked the time. 

3, The reij;ns of Edward VI. and Mary were evil 
times for literature. In them religious intolerance on 
one side or the other rose to its height. Men who 
were selfish, arrogant, and insolent, held sway in 
England ; and especially during the reign of the boy 
Edward VI. learning was under a cloud. The libran'es 
in tho universities were scattered ; opinion was fettered ; 
juen’s worst passions were aroused, and civil war was 
t«l)rcad over England. Under Mary poetry was not dead ; 
but it was not encouraged. With Elizabeth\;^acceR8ion 
all the former hopes revived, and this time they were 
not turned in the way of new schemes and new theories 
of government, but rather towards all that might make 
life gay, and graceful, and polish^. England was 
very prosperous ; Elizabeth was beloved by her people ; 
her court was gay and lively ; the nation had shAen 
oflF all foreign ties, and was gl|d with its own freedom, 
and ready to exercise the powers jwMoh it felt itself to 
possess, 
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V. The Age of Creation. 

Before this, English literature had owed very much 
to imitation of foreign models. This imitation was not 
now at «ti e^d; but^our literature was no longer 
limited to it. Men began to create for themselves. 

With the Elizabethan age England began distinctly to 
add to the treasure of genius which belongs to all the 
world. 

1 . First came the poetical outburst in Edmund 
Spenser. Ho took for his model, in style and language, 
Chaucer; but added to him all the grace of his own 
time. His great poem, the ^ Faerie Queene/ is an * 
allegory which shadows forth the events of his own 
time, but throws them into a shape so fanciful and 
picturesque that it makes us wonder how any one 
could be so thoroughly a poet as to see the events of 
the day, which to most men are so clouded in details 
and vulgarities, in so purely poetical a light. Spenser’s 
imagination is so fine, indeed, and his allegory is so 
subtle, Jiiat he has never found very many readers, and 
has been called rather ‘^the poet’s poet;” but how 
exquisite and refined his poetry^ is may be seen even 
from the short imecimens of it in this book. 

2 . The same rmh fancy and grace we find in the verse 
^f Sir Philip Sldneyi ^ho fbrms the pattern courtier of 

hra time ; brave, tender, chivalrous, and accomplished ; **654-1586 
so that his life is its^f like that of some hero in a 
poem. In his prose romance, called the * Arcadia,’ that 
fanoyis carried even to extravagance. Tt was a fancy 
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BO exuberant that it was certain to be exaggerated; 
and so, in the end, it was. The manners of the court 
U'came false and hollow; the very language used 
became artificial, and, as a jKJrt .of text-bop^ to this 
Lyiy. Btilted Style, John Lyly wrote liis * Euphnfs/ which 
iftB3-i6oi. ^ narrative fomi, jSreoeptB on the education 

of youth. Tov/arda the close of Elizabeth’s reign her 
temper became soured, the gaiety of her court departed, 
and fancy dwindled into artificiality. 

3. XJteraturo then turned, the more stipngly into a 
channel which i^ was already wearing out for itself. 
Allegory and lanciful conceits were ^seayded for tho 
more real representation of action and emotion. And 
it was thus that it reached the heart pf the people. In 
the rough theatres, with the rude scenery of the to 

a tur bulent audimice, the drama began to open the new 
iui crest of human action. Dramatic representation in 
England, as in other countries, may be traced back to 
tlio mystery plays acted by the monks in church, upon 
li Scriptural topic, or illustrating , the life of soyae saint 
for tho religious edification of the wdmnoe jj^but^the 
drama of the Elizabethan age was Tmy different from )ts 
original, and ijsi ppwei^was o?mng,i^tirely!i» t^^^ 
and force with whiph it. J^pres^ted human passiona to 
a passionate and vigorous a^ \ Jt bogHi w^h the minor 
dramatisTto, .such aa O^eenp* Jfash, tfeeir^anp^on* 

Marlowe, men whbise we^. Ika- 

petueus, brawiing, jn.a^t^ 

ri<rt* a}ad was pursued by the xai^iir ^ enami^ as an 
atheist. The rules which classic rimes.bad set up 
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fi>r fhe-^dnot of -a d#ma (tuIm w^h a lafer age 
revix«d)r, . 'ir^ af abaght by thes6 Vigo^us, but 
lawle8S-,;w4ten;. ■ Slieli: dlamaa weire bo!d,^1^e >i<q>re- 
aentaUon- of fierce paKiefi '^rat carried to an exbesa of 
extratagt^met. \ ' 

4. -^nien th^. $ai»0''& rule tike rongk, and lawless 
po^teni of ’^ya^dtarM^ writiumt liniitmg their -ra/nge. 


he whose name stands first- in all our literature, 

William Shakespeare; - To him alone was it given to shakapeare 
. V , „ , , »T -T !• is«'-w*a 

i-eign -supretne pyer sn<Hi fierce olemenis, ' No .dramatic 

rules of :time -and: plaOe' fettered him ; onlj^ the breadth 

and uniyexsal noge-ef his vision say^ him £^‘ being 

carried at^by Ihe fierceness of<one absprbing-passion. 


He tiirows himself into all his eharaotei^' and yet he 
does BO without' introducing the leaht sameness into 
them : no^ even the least important fails toj^w some 
trait that is all its own. His language is often in- 
volved and difflc^tk but it is with the intricacy of 


rapid imd impetnons nttmranoe- that strives' to antioi- 
pate a thought,- and; not wi|li: tim ^intifioapy of arti- 
fimality;^ eiq^aihim (ah titetdripaed Japgnage of tire 
day was, niirimamed,' after hook);-.-?® hhn the 

oreati’veage.of 
poinA .'v-v 



5.. Ait« ’Ilsw feriiogs 

■ of ■ 

altfi^hr: 

hBgo»<i1»; t<»^,pn;,ih^-d|ji^ was 

Shakesp^’'s-v3n5iiHS^y and 

•He Lad idmV andHigpar, ha* his fMBpy is 
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as nothing compared with that of Shakespeare. Ho is 
thoughtful and intricate. His dramas are not easy or 
natural, but constructed carefully according to rules. 
TJis characters are each intended to illustrate some 
“humour** (foible) or trait. Sometim^ he prefaces a 
])lay by describing minutely what each personage in 
the play is intended to represent. No wonder that his 
{ludienc^* wearied of dissections of charaoter in place of 
drauitiiio force, and often displeased him by receiving 
liis plays with no favour. In our day, as in his own, 
bis dramas arc for the attentive reader, not for tho 
general audience. He was himself affected by tho 
more reasoning, thoughtful spirit which was coming in 
place of tho creative impulse of the age just gone. 

VI. The Age of Thoughtfulness. 

From 1600 to 1660. 

1. Before tho sixteenth century was ended symptoms 
of a spirit that had little sympathy with tho natural 
outburst of vigorous, passionate life shown in^ho drama 
of the day had been appardht. They were most evident 
in the course taken by the religions parties towards tlio 
latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. The growth of Puri- 
tanism, with its strong English inde]^!nd6nc6 on tho one 
hand, and the development of a calmer and morQ con- 
templative spirit in the church, opposed equally tc^tho 
extravagances of Puritanism ^and to the tyranny of 
Catholicism, on tho other, are proofs of it. Tho early 
translators of the Bible were its forei'unners : -it came* 
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to a* high standard before the end of the century in 
Richard Hooker — he who, in Hallain’s words, came Htchani 

• 1 - , Hoofer. 

into the arena of religious controversy “ with weapons i553-iot»o. 
of a finer temper ” than those the rougher combatants 
employed. In his hands the language became a fit 
instrument of argumentative exposition; it < acquired 
new logical force and precision. 

2. This thoughtful and reasoning spirit deepened in 
intensity as the century advanced. Hooker had his 
followers in Usher and Selden. But as he represents 
the religious side of this thoughtful age, another and a 
far greater name represents its philosophical tendency. 

This was Francis Bacon, who, more than any one Framit 

, Bacon. 

man perhaps in modem times changed the habits 
according to which men thought. Hitherto men had 
followed the ancient philosophers, aiid had accepted 
their authority implicitly, differing only as to how they 
ought to interpret them. But now Bacon set on foot 
in England a method of investigating trutli which was 
to be founded on the observation and experiment which 
eaclv mai^ could make for himself. He himself hoped, 
or professed to hope, for mueh greater results fi’om his 
system, in reaching the secrets of nature, than it gouhl 
give ; all men, dull and clever, would now, he says, bo 
on an equal footi^, and equally able to help forward 
(Kpience and invention; but, though this was only a 
faAion of talking^ yet the change his system pro- 
d^ped on the habit of mind which influenced men was 
very great, greater perhaps than he could himself 
have foreseen. More and more men got to use their 
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power of thinking independently, and religion mftde 
their thought grave rather than gay or fanciful. 

3. A change oaino over such poetry as was pr^uoecl 
about this thue. In place tiff a lively, natnrarmagina-* 
tion, it degenerated into elabtii!rateahd art^cial conceits, 
and turns Tif thought, which w8re Bke a*far off echo of 
tlie luxuriant cuphuiffln of Elizabeth’s reign, lliia 
school of f.'H'try was afterwards oalled the “meta- 
physical school,’' to describe their elaborate straining 
aftor wiiat i^as involved or intricate in thought and 
langtiago. Such were the author . Of epistlea, 

epigrams, and satires of a brilliant and fantastic wit, 
and Fletcher, who wrote ^the ^Purple Mand,’ 'an 
intricate treatise on anatomy, in verse. The genius of 
these |)Octfi*waa very different from, and not nearly so 
as, that of the age which preceded them; but their 
faults and conceits did not prevent their growing into 
a style that w:a8 very graceful, if not veiy. powerfuL 
This style had a religious side, in Qtttaiefl, who wrote 
collections of maxinss or * Emblems ’ of the quaintest 
type, and in Gtorge ^ BerlHMrt, the Hig^-^Ohnreh 

hmglish divine, who wi^te^anyoversfiia^ lAi in- 
goniSns, and a few 'most ezqnisiti^' religions poems. 
And it had also a Hon^religibuis side,, in whloh" iho 
elaborate courtesy , and 

of the oidw cavaliers labln^ forth, ae iniW iovo^s^ 
of Montrose^ of W 

and a h^ of are. often playful, 

btttov^^ the playfahjiesg^^^ certain *udied 
2 aann^; ' even thiso ' who^ are most oppa|ed/ to it 
Jb 
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otuuiai {dbake«ff .4he inftifao&of in 

stylo^ ■ .. . ', . , . 

h^ agftia Came.pn.e whp. shpic^-QS f^ little* 
neeiBeei in l^seli ' aS; ^nntest 

in tricl^, jwkcm 

of pluae^ogy) ^ ttto nioeties and.tii^ of -i^iongkt of ^ 
this ,ncttGjQial.aQlto<:d9 vlifi: ntftde ^e g^ve, thongktfnl, 
dignified spirit tmt undoubtedly belonged to it, most 
pocnliarly his own. was the yeiy . opposite of 
^lakospet^. He oould npt- change > with .' Ins oha* 
voters ; he hiinedf is preswt ip ev^ line. He . could 
abandcm hln^f to the current of Ifiap^em g^us; he 
was earned and impetuous, but never;, .f^^ot the.^ 
standard which he set before hiorae^. He was learped, 
even buidenedwitih learning, and often marsfiis .poetry * 
by lengthy theologkad. disquisitions, ^ut^ greatest^ 
poem, ‘.Paradi^InoSt/Jkins raised l^.to. &e place ,nsxt 
to ^akesi^are. .For g^ttoSstfS. of i^iqa|lrt..he stands 
alrme. The dignii^>f his language haa'.noade his the •' 
model, pf ^ank,yetse (ibr he di8C(VEd!ad, VlQmie),ft^ idl 

b^ thW aUi^time 

haye-aome - 

were Iregun before ^^PaBua(mwefdtlitt^ty>^m.en 
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tho History of the Rebellion. He, too, was left 
straTided like a relic of a former time, deserted by 
those whose exile he had shared, and whym he had 
helped to restore. But there was another — Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, who preserved, far into -Ijie seven- 
teenth century, much of the *brilliant and impetuous 
genius of tho sixteenth ; whose prose has all the rich 
and exuberant ianoy of the oldoi renaissance poetry, 
with only tiio grave, sad spirit of seventeenth century 
religion about it. Ho crowds metaphor on metaphor, 
in a way which, with another, would be tawdry, but 
with him only adds to the richness of the effect. Of 
all the preachers he is the most dramatic. He, too, saw 
the rise of an age with which ho had no sympathy. 

C. Ifet another there was, who stands by himself, 
tln^ ojio genius to whose growth Puritanism and 
i^urilanism only contributed, and to whom, therefore, 
tho place of chief representative of that peculiar cast of 
religious thought in literature most justly belonged. 
This was John Bunyan. Ho had none of the sub- 
limity of Milton; none of the learning or hrilKant 
eloquence of Taylor; none ef the rather sfil ted dignity 
of Clarendon. Yet tho spirit which, to some extent, 
inffuonoed every one of them, was all the sustenance of 
Bunyan’s genius. In his ^ Pilgrim’s^TrdgreaSj’ he has 
struck a note of sympathy in every age from his .own 
to ours. That absorption of the spirit of the Hebf^w 
Scriptures, with all their 8imp|.icity, and dignity, and 
poetry, which was characteristic of the Puritan, when 
Puritanism was at its best ; that force of imagination 
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by which a whole nation soes its religious doctrine so 
vividly and really, as to throw it into a narrative form , 
these are seen in Bunyan in their full strength, and it 
is to these *that his narrative owes its beauty, and his 
prose its Saxon purity. 

VII. The Restoration. 

From 1660 to 1688. 

1. This new age came when the return of the 
Stuarts cast to the winds the gravity which had given 
to the literature and society of England a dignified and 
even a sombre cast for half a ceutury. Latterly there 
had doubtless been something of hypocrisy in this 
gravity. At all events it was so considered now. All 
that was most opposed to it, full and unbridled revelry, 
came to tako its place with a rush. For a moment 
something of the old quaint conceits of the “ meta' 
physical” poetry which has been mentioned before 
(Part yi. § 3) was revived, borne of these poets still 
sur^ved ; and as Charles 11. submitted for a few years 
to Hie guidance of the mosi; Vespectable of his party. 

Lord Clarendon, so society and the court submitted for 
a short time to the courtly poetry of Cowley. But that rouiry. 
soon gave place tc^hat was more after the taste of the 
The poetry of the day became licentious; but 
th^ drama- which now, after lying for a dozen years 
under the ban of Puritanism, began to revive, was 
moro licentious still, llie plots of the drantas were 
borvowpd from those France and Spain, and neiHier 

Vi. o 
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wfti 0 good whools for iik)rality. . Iii one tKiiig only tho 
authors of the day excelled, and that was in their wit ; 
but even for it they had recourse to very questionable 
(lovioos. The drama was a picture of the edurt life of 
tho day, and the court life oi* the day was worse than it 
has ever been before or since in England. * 

2. One name socui stood high above any other of his 
time, that of John Dryden, He began, jyith imitating 
the frigid . onoeits of the school of Donne and Cowley, 
and even exaggerated them. Ho wrote poems such as 
occasion calle*! for on the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
aiivl then on varif-as prominent events in the career of 
tho Stuarts. Ho turned to the stage, and mote drama 
after drama, in the rhymed verse which was then in 
vogue, after the fashion set by tho French stage. He 
tvnteJ ‘ Paradise Lost * into the form of such a rhymed 
llama, and ^vrote preface after prefeice to show that 
the taste of the age was the true one, ai^ that the 
older drama of England had merely represented, the 
ruder life and conversation of a ruder Only after 
had >Yastcd many years- in these puwfuits did he 
turn to tho field where his ^genius had f^Jl play— that 
of pDetical satire. Once that field was open to him his 
powers began to show themselves in^t^eh: true light. 
First there came the great political satire ,pf Ahsaloin 
and Achitophel, in which the Dnke'^nf |dhnmnnth and 
his friends were held up to hatred or to iridiipul^ 
came a series of satires on 

day, of even greater force.;, It^was sohcUung^ new* to 
English literature,^ Satir^ of Jal^.biiih 4n our 
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Uterailire, ifrd had h^gnn hardly a ceutery before : but 
now it hs^ ej^rting up to its full height, with an edge 
and -a keenness that had never been known in any 
lit^tu^* ^ho subject — a passing episode in history 
which had little interest for later ^ times, or a dispute 
between* obscure literary faotions-^might have been 
thought unlikely to attract readers after his own day ; 
but Dryden <5-^8 thrown into it so much insight into 
character, such pitiless dissection of human vice or 
'weakness, such dramatic force, that it lives fpr all 
time. 

3 . There was another quality in Dryden’s poetry 
that not o^y added to its force, but had great infLuenco 
on later literature ; it was his language. In that he 
produted almost a revolution. In his hands the 
English language acquired new terseness, vigour, and 
smoothness. When at his best he never lets a line 
pass thai&^ia not hold, foroibl0» and telling. His 
epithets are. so ' pithy that eaoh seems to add some 
fresh, vigorpiMi idea to the lino. His language is 
best:dedcrib^ by a, metaphor,, if we call it nervow, 
like the muscles of a txajjied athlete in its force and 
tension.. . , ^ ^ 

With Dzyds^ begins what is often oalled the 
clcussieal age of literature. By this we mean the 
age was tested by severe laws of i^te, 

was 4 o; fixed ' rules of the scl^ls. 

Nothing ifo these fixed rules 

nrould heldiof "mu^ yaiuoLj'and so uni- 
vea^sally bj^the gre^tert of the day, 

” ■ " " - c 2 
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that nothing good or valuable was for a time produced 
that did not conform to them. But, unfortunately, 
tliese rules were applied not only to the productions 
of that day, but to the works of earlier writers, to 
whom they were utterly inapplicable; and so, even 
Shakespeare, because he did not*conform"to th^ set rules 
of the drama as then understood, was held to be a 
rough and iro polished writer. W hat we admire most 
in him was oft^n hold to be irregular and full of 
iiuproprioties. His verse was said to be careless ; his 
dramatic situations to be unnatural. And yet these 
feame rules did not prevent many glaring mns against 
taste, v/iiich we wonder that any age could have been 
guilty <d. 

VIII. The Bevolution. 

FflOM 1688 TO 1745. 

1. Bettor principles of morality, and a greater hatred 

for iioentious wit, came in with the Bevolution, Men 
tired of the scandals which a loose-living court ha^ in- 
rioted upon the nation, ^hey did not go back to 
Puritanism, but they did return to a more thoughtful 
cast of mind. The study of politics and history, of 
theology and philosophy, began to ^terest th6,m. In 
this^ way taste was to some extent improved and more 
solid work was done. ^ ^ 

2. But the same rales of literary criticism still pre- 
vailed ; indeed their rigidity was even increased. 
French literature j^ad for seventy y^ra been cultivated 
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Under the auspices of what was called the French 
Academy. This was a body of men selected for their 
high litei^ary standing to be the judges of what was 
correct in taste. It had led men to accept the rules 
which they laid down and to bow toHheir judgment ; to 
believe nothing could be correct, but what was confirmed 
>)y their approval. Something like this now came into 
English literature. French critical works were studied, 
and their canons or laws were applied to the works of 
English authors. 

8 . This had the good effect of making the English 
style still'more polished than Dryden had left it. llis 
great successor was Pope, whose language is the most 
polished, and whose thought is the most lucid of any iti 1888-1144. 
English poetry. No verse has ever been more perfect 
ill its structure than that of Pope; no one has been 
more skij^ful in expressing the most delicate shades of 
moaijing than he. He is not a deep thinker, nor is ho 
ever earned away iWa great enthusiasm, as Dryden 
was, and as many poets of another kind are ; but he had 
a ^wer over language, which nothing but the most 
prodigious genius could pbssess. In him the Classic 
Age reached its greatest triumph. Like Dryden, he 
wrote satire, but his satire, though less impetuous, was 
more;incisive aiifl delicate. He wrote poetical essays 
criticism, and on Man and his place in Creation; 
pastorals after the &shion of Yirgil; elegiacs after 
Horace ; mock epic poems giving us a picture of his time 
— and in all, the same clear, well-defined, perspicuous 
thought is clothed in the same facile, polished verse. 
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4. Tho classic taste which produced a poet so ex- 
cellent as Pope, was not without its ^alue. But it had 
a worse side. It mado men and literature artificial and 
stilted, and even false in. their ideas. Nature' was 
lorgotten, and nothing but the^town ai^d soot^tj^ was 
cared for. Simple ways were scouted ; whiat was arti- 
ficial was admired. Mon became slaves to fules they 
liad set up for themselves; and one whole source of 
pleafiiurc and of poetr j , in the beauties of nature, was 
negloclod. Nothing was dreaded so much as to fall 
into what was low or commonplace; by which was 
niidei-stood 'wLat w^as simple or homely. This — ei- 
aggerated of course by the foolish and pedantic, 
but to sonio degi‘ee affecting oven the best— ^was tho 
character of tho age. 

IX. Reaction against the Classical or Artificial 
spirit. 

1, A reaction was sure to oome» drawing men back 
from what was affected to what was nathtal. Maliy 
causes united to bring it; ^ut Wb cannot wery. well 
limit them to any definite 'datOs.' Th^ vyerC long 
working before they produced the ifesulh . ; 

2. First, we may, perhaps, pkw^ tHf 'Writmgs <jf;the 

philoeophers, chief amongst trhoih IStafid^ ^ 

investigated the origin of our ideaa or Ihough^ 
traced them from their flmt beginnings, aa* they am 
developed in us thresh what we feeI,!or see^ or 

the course of "oiijj life, as we come to reflect t^n*what 
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is ihuB seen^ or felt^ or heard. He trusted no philo- 
sophical doctrine or theory merely on authority, but 
investigate everything in the light of common sense. 

The teaching of a man like Locke may thus have had 
some effect in drawing men back froif an artificial into 
a natural way of looking at things, by forcing them to 
keep moire steadily to what was true and real. 
d. But imother still more effective cause is to be The 

ffumourieCt. 

found in ^e writings of the Humourists. By the 
Humourists — some of whom wrote essays, others novels 
—we mean those authprs who, by their wit and in- 
sight were able to;Set things that falsely, claimed to bo 
sublime in a. ri^culous light, to show how much folly 
and absurdity there was in false pretensions, and yet 
how much tho^e false pretensions were apt to run 
through our life, undetected by ourselves. Some of these 
Humourists wrote essays on the current topics of the rito^a, 
day, and the best representative of this kind of writing 
is to be found in the Spectator Essays, written almost *ne 
entirely by Addison^ and his friend Hichard iTu-uii 

Tbem ^esaayfi ex{K)66 folly most genially and 
tenderly, , bitterness of satire, "except for 

what; well as fooliBhr 4ddiapn is by far 


the gmtii^t ; ' inf Sea ways perhai^i he was the man 
of his dby. Hu ia not free 

iffpm. he teats 

ifflten 'i| their conformity to the 

rul<^ jLii^ epic poem ; yet 


he. wja en^l}^ He hates 

what U9 amll paye, a 
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noble sentiment depressed with homely language before 
a vulgar one that is blown up with all the sound and 
energy of expression.” ^ 

4. There was another stylo of humour which was 
much more grim, but had the same effect. Jt is that 
of Swift, whii-li was fierce ani contemptuous, and tore 
to rags all the fiiinsy defences of stupidity and arti- 
liciality and folly, without any thought of pity. Swift 
hiiiLself took the side of defending the ancient classfcs, 
on which most of the hard and fast rules of criticism 
were based ; but this was from accident only ; he really 
(lid more than almcot any one to break down such rules, 
llis prose stylo is gicat by the complete absence of 
wliat is called mannerism or affectation. It is 
iuiuiitabh- just from its very directness and simplicity. 

Otliers amongst the Humourists at a later time, did 
uvich to dispel the prevailing aHificiality by novels, or 
iietions describing every-day life. They drew their 
ill odds from nature, and followed no rules, but strove 
only to bo true to life in their representations of the 
society round them. Some wrote, like Defoe, beoks 
which wore fictions, but which professed at first siglit 
to be real histoi ios, such as the Account of the Plague, 
the Memoirs of a Cavalier, the Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, &c.— in all of whicli the pseuUar excellence is 
the graphic way in which the minutest details. ar« 
described, so as to give the whole an appearance of <m- 
adomed fact. Ilis is the highest art, but it is the art.of 
genius, not the art which trusts to rules. Others, like 
Oliver Goldsmith, take us into the simple life of the 
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country, and show us the homely life of the Vicar of 
Wakefield and his neighbours, with all their petty joys 
and sorrows^ and all their simple follies and affectations. 
Goldsmith might not have allowed that he discarded 
rules, but* what, place could they have in such work, 
whose charm is due to its simplicity and its genius 
only? Others, like Henry Fielding, wrote with the Fitldinp. 
avowed object of drawing men as no better than they 
are ; scattering to the winds anything which he believed 
to be sickly sentimentality, and even exaggerating his 
disdain of all conventional rules. 

6. Another cause of the reaction must still be 
noticed. The artificiality which was characteristic of 
the age had spread into men’s religious belief. The 
infiuence of the Church was felt very little amongst the 
mass of the people. It had become little more than a 
political institution. But a change came over this 
when John Wesley began to preach, and when his 
doctrine and his spirit spread rapidly over England. 
l^Tcn felt more deeply; their hearts were stirred, and 
the Impulse could not fail to have its effect upon 
literature. A religious ardour, which came more near 
to that of southern Europe than any to which England 
ever gave birth, was sown broadcast. Evangelicalism, 
which was the namJ*§iven to the views Wesley maiii- 
ta^^ed, contributed, among other causes, to make men 
more true to themselves. 

T. At last came a retum, in poetiy, to natui'o. Poets 
again sought inspiration away from the town, amid 
woods fifnd hills, and in watching the changes of the 
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seasons iu tlioir course. The return wes first made by 
Thomson, the author of the * Seasons/ whose 
poetry was almost all of the ooimtryk^ Thcbsame source 
inspiration was cultivated by Collins and Cray: 


1720-175G. 

dray. 

UJfr-1771. 


William 

Ctnrper. 


ffeorge 

Vrahbe, 

17&4-183X 


their sul^ects arc not so mupb drawn (rom nature, but 
where nature can help them, her help is sought. They 
are careful and elaborate in language— -we can hardly 
call them in themselves “ natural 'but they have 
sought sources of inspiration from which, more than from 
any other, literature was likely to learn to be natural. 

S. But a now step was taken, by William Cowper 
in Jiis poetry. liis language was more simple tlian 
that of Thomson. He did not strive to produce poems of 
such perfect, and almost over-wrought polish as Gray 
or Collins ; hut he was as graceful as any. of them, and 
moic fond than they of nature, of country life, of 
simple habits; He wrote late in. life, wheu^^iis judg- 
ment was mature; he, was calm and thoughtful, and 
yet, he had all a poet’s passionate love for what was 
pure and noble. He held his religious faith very 
earnestly ; so. ^mestly that it ethnted him* to- p^try. 
Ho never sweeps us away* with the^iugietuous force of 
others of our Eaglidi poets; he ttfs^uarries us lip 
with him to heights irf thovygj^ only 

can reach* But he touehea em^ug in the heart of 
every one ? if ho is not 

nature. We never feel in hisrpd^S ihyti^g arti^al 
or constrained, so as .to jaf%po«i lull; „ ; . 7 . • 

9. Another, of the same 

the “poet of the Bmdesoripti^ of thd homely 
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Hfu of the villckge $ bis sympathy with the motives and 
charaoters, witii the joys and giiefa of the poor> taught 
liiiu to find IJiere the elements of ti:Bgedy, apart from 
any pompons oocompaniments. His simplicity of style, 
and his aoqpracy minuteness of descsription, were 
fatal to anything like artifidiality. 


X. The Age of Independence^ 

From 1745 to 1790. 

1. It is impossible, when we are describing tho 

changes that came over otir literature in these later 
times, to mark out the periods accurately according 
to years. The changes, so to say, overlap each olher in 
time : before one influence has passed away, while it is 
still exercising its power on one port of the nation, 
another haa^made its appearance, and is working in the 
minds of another part. In earlier times such changes 
aie slower and more easily distinguished ; but, iu more 
modem times, it is a hard and doubtful matter to 
discenf them, and difiSsrent people will hold diffeient 
opinions as to the extent of Iheir influence, and the 
time when it began and ended. It is enough if we 
point out the genetal course of our literature, leavinjf 
the details to be fiHedlBPby-ftirther reading and study. 
Eac!^^thor road will throw new li^t to time, and 
all that distinguished other ages. 

2. Much of this ap^es^to'^he age which Wt have 
now to consider* Many of dta writers were bom, and 
were evenVell known^ brfbre those we have mentiouod 
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ill the previous section had passed away. In some eases, 
indeed, we have had to name authors out of their order, 
hecause they belonged to one of the claves of writers 
ispoken of before, and because wo could more easily 
consider them in connection with those t(\whom they 
were like. 

3. In the Age of Independence we find men boldly 
asserting tUoir own liberty of thought: testing what 
was accepted merely on tho authority 'of others: 
imshiiig their way into new speculations and inquiries. 
Their opinions varied infinitely : often they passed into 
extravagance : some of them looked back on the past witli 
respect, others treated it with disdain, and looked only 
to tho future : but in this they wore all alike, that they 
trusted only their own judgment, and followed their own 
oiiurso, with an independent spirit. They did not shrink 
back from seeking truth in fear of its consequences. 

4 . The first name of this age, is that of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. We know him thoroughly, not only by his 
writings, hut by tho biography, which was written by 
his friend Boswell, and which shows him to us in 
his ordinary every-day* life. We see him struggling 
hard ; and, alone and unaided, sustaining most bravclj’, 
poverty and hardship ; labouring honestly and manfully ; 
never writing ono word that wwsrnot the result of true 
work ; following the opinions and the lead of jiojnan, 
but boldly writing as he thought. He won his pmee in 
literature without patrsiiage, and to him belongs the 
honour of having shaken off the patronage of tho great 
or wealthy, which had long degraded ourJiterature. 
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He is often prejudiced, and, perhaps, when he had 
gained a high place, ho was apt to domineer : but his 
domineering was only over what was, or what ho 
fancied was, felse and pretentious. The more wo know 
of him, the more we shall reverence his character, and 
the less importaiA will the defects in it appear. His 
stylo was very elaborate, and lost something in its 
want of simplicity ; but it is so marked in its character, 
that it is easy to ridicule it by caricaturing, or imi< 
tating and exaggerating its worst points: and it is 
through tliese caricatures only that people are often 
content to know it. In the letter to Lord Chesterfielcl, 
given in this book, we may see how telling his 
language could be, and how little his spirit brooked 
any attempt at patronage. 

5 . Another, who also struck out a bold line for him- 
self, was David Hume. In his own day, and long David mms 

^ 1 - 1 1 1 ^ nii-inc. 

after, ho was looked upon only as a very dangerous 

writer. We cannot enter here upon his works or his 
opinions : but it is enough to say that he was coura- 
geous jn holding them ; so that, however dangerous his 
opinions were, they h^ their^ value as a contribution 
to the search after truth. Most of his philosophical 
opinions have been assailed on many sides, and they do 
not how command a utl^y rity ; but we must admire his 
groat jsibility. We are bound to believe that he was 
hon^t ; and in this and his boldness he represents the 
spirit of his ago. 

6 . Another, who had a greater effect upon later 
times, and the result of wh^e work is felt in the lives 
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lam s«t th f'f evoiy ono of us, Wcos Adam Smith. By far Lis luobt 
important book was ^The Wealth of Nations.’ 
Tn this he showed how the whole commemal eystoin 
had arisen. Ho proved that production was regulated 
by certain fixed laws, and that the arbitrary rules 
which various states, and various classes in^these stator 
had set up tor thc-ir own protection were false and 
injurious, if tb<^y interfered with the operation of these 
natural la’ h. He showed how the simple habits of 
baiter amongst piimitive races had gradually spread 
out into the comiibcated system on which commerce is 
now based : hue that the same simple rules are really at 
woik; and th^C the neglect of them can only produce 
an apparent and not a permanent prosperity. The 
usult of tnese notions was to produce in time great 
ojiangos in our commercial laws : and these changes 
•10 still going on. We see in them the practical effect 
which our literature has sometimes b^n able to 
rxorcisc. They are due, in the first instance, to the 
boldness and the independence with which Adam 
Smith had pushed inquiries, which were in his own 
day looked upon wdth mudh disfavour. * 

These three arerqnly &e most prominent in an age 
which was throughout gaming in independence^:* But 


‘ pres^D^y a new influence came Ul 


XL The Agfi ot Frenoh And Oennan Zni^^oe. 

From 1790 to 1830 .. 

1 . France had before what we have oalle*d the 

dlasaic Age, exercised g^eat^ Jnfluenoe in England 
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Home, and Adam Smiths too, had found much in 
France that agreed with their^own writings. But 
now Fronoe came to have influence of a different 
kind. In 1769 the great French Retrolufion began. 

It had kindled men’s hopes to the utmost; it appeared 
as if a new age was opeiyng to the world ; as if arbi- 
trary distinctions, class privileges, and all i^justico 
was to pass away. Men clung to these hopes with all 
the ardou^ of a religiaus bdief. All men were to be 
equal, and to be as brothers; separations of race or 
nationality were to be cast aside. A morning light 
seemed to be spreading over the world and chasing 
aWay the darkness. 

2. These ideas readily spread from France to Eng- 
land. Wordsworth and Coleridge, were then young wwdswfiu 
men; Bums was only thufy; and, as it seemed, 
all had life and hope before them. They seized 
on these ^eas with all the ardour of poets. They 
sympathised with the cause, and burned with the 
desire to help it. It brought now impulse to our 
poetry, and taught it to run in a new channel. But, 

8ie long, the Beyolutton took n worse aspect: the 
worOV passions of men begamfo |^our it: it became 
stained with cruelty and bloodshed; ^ brotherhood 
of nations was to be a bee&Orhood of slsTery t^^nch 
ambition. Our poofF^rOW back with a re)|Pnon of 
fe^g. 'Btam & few yeSn later, Imt not before , 
he had. bitten hisdiarrOr of moVlaw. Wordsworth 
and* Coleridge lost all* tt^i? sympiltiiy with the 
movement. 
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3. Henceforth it was not French but German in- 
flnonco that told upon"* our literature. From Germany 
came a freshened philosophy : and philosophy, or the 
inquiry into what wo are, and how we are constituted, 
and how wo are related to the world around us, came 
to spread over tho poetry qf Wordai/rorth? and Cole- 
ridge. and their school. Their poetry becomes more 
subtle and thoughtful, not with a mere subtlety of 
languae:!', like the “ metaphysical** poetry, but with 
subtlety of subject. They, in truth, were tho first really 

metaphysical ” Poets of England. 

The poetry of Coleridge most especially shows tho 
philosophical tendency, while his prose works are 
either metaphysical, or treat literary criticism in a 
motapl\ysical way. With Wordsworth, the same ten- 
dev;oy took rather a different shape. Ho studied tho 
principles of poetry. Ho thought he found them — 
l)erhaps in the revulsion of feeling which "^drove him 
out of symi^athy with the Eevolution, he was more 
inclined to find them — ^in the sympathy between man 
and nature. The lessons which nature could teach, its 
moral bearing upon man^ in raising and refining and 
ennobling him, became, therefore, the chief subjects of 
Wordsworth’s poetry. There was not a flower, how- 
ever ^|^11> nor a change in nature, however slight, in 
which iw^uld not see more ttalns other men, or from 
which he failed to draw inspiration. 

4. Germany influenced us in other ways. * Men got 
f]X>m thence the habit of brooding over themselves* and 
their a 3tions, which is so marked in Byron, who, from 
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Goethe’s Faust, drew some of the inspiration for his 
own Manfred, Poetry in Ids hands was impetuous, 
restless, and stormy. Mon nursed their gloomy thoughts, 
and refused to see any comfort. Great as Byron’s poetry 
is, it would have been dangerous had it not been 
balanced, by o^er influences. 

5. Yet another thing our literature borrowed in part 
from Germany, and that was its romance. Already 
the old romantic tales had been revived b}*- the great 
German author Goethe, when our own Sir Walter yvatur 

ikott. 

Scott ttirncd in the same direction, taking the first itti 1 832 . 
suggestion from Goethe. In Scott’s hands the old 
legendary history of the Border lived again. From his 
romantic poems he passed to the novels, and there also, 
though generally with more modern subjects, ho yet 
contrived to keep tho same halo of i*omanee. His 
novels are not merely, like the older novels, pictures <d’ 
life and* character, but they are poems (though not 
written in verse) as well. In their union of romance 
and poetry, with the drawing of character and dramati*^* 
effect, they are unsuij^aBsed ; so great, that even Goethe 
hiihself confessed he could not oritidso them. 

Byron, and his contetapWries, Seats and Shelley, km 19 . 

_ _ _ _ _ , 

lied early, and when their work wjss little more than 
begun. With them there passed ' away a^^hool of 
poetry which, kindIRft by the ardour of thO^Bc^'olutiuii, 

^d- inspired by the depth of German thought, did do 
great things,, and might have done more ; but the 
impulse that had stirred them, too, was ^onc, and they 
left no inheritors of their genius. 

VI. • 
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XII. The Scientific Age. 

binoo 1830 other things have Ooctipied hicsjl’s minds 
moie than great works of imagination^ We have trtill, 
in Alfred Tennyson, one poet^who stands above all 
his contempoiaiic^, and is worthy to rank with the 
i^reat ones of iho past. In Me>caulay wo have had a 
liibtorian of unequalled vividness and graphic foroo. 
We ha^ro had wi iters of fiction who had great power, 
hut they can hardly said to have started on any 
luw line of their own; they rather followed those whe 
had gone boforo. Thackeray has followed-— hut foh 
lowed a«» a jnan of gsnins may — the type of novel 
^\}iKh Tiolding established. Dickens may be said 
^ I l wo cieatcd a new and peculiar type of humoui , 
'll lie latoi novelists have dealt with laborious 
^^olijieation of character, rather than With dramatic 
They investigate rather than create. But 
11 ther pursuit has oeoupied^ and is still occupying, 
tho most active inindB>^that Cf Science : the desiio to 
from nature her most hiddeh Secniets, the stores 
which she has longts^ Kew inventions^, 

now ardour in accuracy of thought, 

new oary4|i invesiSgafion, al^e the characteristics of our 
time. have yielded abuuSant fruit in new 

appliances for the ccmvenrehces of life; but in liter^ 
tuic such a tendenoj^ must lead to a bsdanoing and 
testing of the fruits xft ages, rather than to 

producing works of meativo imagiiiaiion. Works of 
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.to aoou^ey, Meit «» ^egg^ 

been mor©.^ oflawiesut effort, of 
feteimyroypj^^ vast opportunities- 

he rash to 
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OHAVOBB. 

Geoffbly CiiALCER. Bqitq 1828; died liOO. Closely oonnootod 
with the Court of ^ward III., serving *in his Fiench wais, 
and employed on his embassies. Chaucer was thus familiar 
with tiie gay S(*cnu^B of the oouit . but his life-like piotures of 
oKvraotor and manners oie draTm firom every class. 

Insight, freshness, and love Of nature, specially mark the poetry 
of Chaucer, with whidi modoiinL Knglish Utemtnre begins. 

Of hiM many works, the chief is the Cktnterburff Tates^ oonsisting 
of oharaotorlstio stories, told by a train of pilgrims to the 
shrine of St. Thomas at'Canterbmy, to bcguilo their way. 

The Khiost. 

A KNioET there was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro tho timd that ha£r'st began 
To riden ont^ ho lov^d dbiifaJbEy, 

Truth and honotir^ ^[reedpan and eonrteay. 

Full worthy yias W In his lpprd4s werro,* 

And thereto bad ha tiUlden, no man ferre,^ 

As well in Ghiistendom as iyt He^ben^se, 

And ever h<ERnired Ibr his worthiness* 

At mortal battles badde he bieen fifteen 
And foughtpn for oEl: failibat Tramissene 
In listds thrice, and aye had idain his foo. 

This ilke ® worthy knight had been also 
' The- Lord’s war— the Crusade. * Farther. • Same. 
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Somotiiod Mntih jtbe pf PaiUel^ 

AgauM ftoothm' Ixesfiv^ in TnxlBey : 

And ev«iprtfMa» ^ 0 Jbnd * soAsni^M^lwiP;^ 
Aadit%itgki-i^ii0'<^«i iK^pIpIbo ww wtae, 
And<Qf }»i« potilA0^']q^«li;i(ilt 
Ka nevcn yet no n$^Id 

In all )ub life, : 

Ho was a lenight. 

Bat fot! "to yoa ol'^s aura^-, 

TIjs j,ood, litit M »p was not gay. 

Of ftdf^Sfo'Mo wa«&l .1 

Fc* m i 

Ard "wciddSF 


?%Pv 

Wii u hita, 

A luwtn, and 

Oft’ 


• l>1tldB«. “ * VoOMt^ • a'i 
ivameyinfCg. 1 OteleA ■' 


#>yay^ BQmaa, 

*tn {noes. 


Af||(^re»gth, 



* Coatofntail 

* SMbMtdwnwL «>« SaI 



SiBi^ag 

Hq 'mia aa. 

Sfaftrt ^do. 

wA " 

Ha 

jT«lt^ anil aaqtd frrita 

Oujrti^is^ h 6 
And oarf • 

A GOOD ijagjtk 
T&at waa^’jM 

His **. 

Beiugi> 

Andini^^^- 
And 

liVill loth ASr#: 

•But itCtherr 
Unto h^ 

Of his tri 
Ho coiili^ 

Wide ur» 

IhdhlN^ 

TUer'foM^ 


^CwPveA '■'^Z 
■ Ofeat fiii4 l(tf!©t 
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Upfui lus feot, and in Bis hand a »taC 
This noble oiisample to his sheop ho yaf/ 

That first he wrought, and afterward lio taught, 
Out of the Gospel ho the word6s caught. 

And this figure he addo<l yet thereto, 

That if gold niste, what should iron do? 

For if a priest bo. foul, on whom wo trust, 

No wonder i:5 a lewed^ man to rust. 

Wei ought a pi'iust eusarnplo for to yevo, 

By his cleai:inesse, how his sheep should live. 

Tie sette not his heuelice to hire. 

And lot ^ his si -.cep acombred * in the mire, 

And ran unto London, unto Saint Ponies, * 

To seken him ® a chanterio for sonlos. 

Or whJi a brothorhede to bo withold 

dwelt at home, and kept well his fold, 

So that tho wolfe ne made it not miscarry. 

He was a shepherd, and no mercenary. 

And though Ue holy Wore, and vertuous, 

Ho was to sinful men not dispit5us,* 

No of his speehe dangerous ne digne,® ‘ 

But in his teaching dliisrete and benign. 

To drawen folk to heaven %ith fair^ness, 

By good ensample, hia businesse : 

^*^But it were any peri^n ohjitiinate, 

AVhat 60 ho wore of Ipgh, or low estate, 

Him would he toibben B shaa^ply for the noncs.^® 

A better priest I &ow thx^ nowhere none is. 

* rSave. * Ignorant. ^ Left. 4 KjKsmnborctl. * Panr.it 
Book for lum&clf. ^ Kept fre^ the world. Unmerciful. 

Proud. But. ^ Cliido. For that once. 
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He waited aft^r no pomp ne reverenoe, 

Ne maked him no fipiced conscience, 

But Cbristes lore, and hiB. apostles twelve. 
He taught, hut first he followed it himself. 

Tifts SguolIr, and Daisy. 

Needs must we to books that we find, 
(Through which that old things be in mind 
And to tlie doctrine of these old, wise, 

Give credence, in evefy skilful wise. 

That tcllen of these olde approved stories, 

Of holiness, of feigns, of victories,. 

Of love, ^ of hate, arid ether siiridty things, 

Of which I may not maken rehoarsings : 

And if that old books were away, 

Yloiii wore of vomembrhnco the key. 

Well ought us, then, honouren .and believe 
These books, there wo have none other prev^ 
And as for me,, though- that I can. but lite. 
On bokes for to. read I mp 
^ And to them give arid'^fall. credouce. 

And in mine hesirt^^havri theiri reverence 
So heartily, that 
That from my ’ 

But it bo BoldoK^b» thaiioly day, : , , . 

Save, cej-tainly, i^hen thaj the month of M 
Is comen, and heai;tho fbWl^s sing. 

And that tlio flowr^p ^luaen for to firing, 
Farewell my book, and my devotion I 
Now have I then srich a condition. 
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Thai of all the the mead 

Then love 1 most those flowrSa white and red, 

Such as men callen dainies in theii:. tOwn« 

To th|^ Jtove I so' gr^t V 

As i said ei'st, wheii &’p^^ 

That in my bed Iteaf^^a'whe^'me no day. 
But J am up and 4fe mead. 

To 600 this flayer a§Sfiih tW ^ann4 spread, 
When it upriseth eKTly by ; 

That blissftil s%ht scdt^neth aU my sorrow, 
Si» glad am l^'Wbeh^hat XJ^^e, presence 
Of it, to'doil ^ . 

As sheHhat ^la-pf ^ 

Fulfilled of a;U^y4rt##fS^ ho^ohr^ - / 

^ jid over alik^' &f*v"a]4d freehfM hue, . 

And I love it;"f.n^ ^ > 


And ever shaJd? till tWt 
And wheH' tJhat'lt^ 

A» soon as 
To s^ this J 
For ffBar of ! 

. Her^cheer^iii": - - . -i- 


Of iS^'^nniS, 


|g|^>tightiiess 


; ^ .,;r ' " 

Fm^-^rii 
Sndioe to the|i^. 

For hoard 



ir'SOothfastnosa 

sihaU; 


Press hath envy, and bW aiiy 

Savour these no i^re thaifr>^i^^ behove dhell r 
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Bo well thyself that qther folk oaust rede ; 
And truth thtie shall d^ver, ilia no drodo. 

Pain uot,€»oh crocked 

lu trust of h«f hall ; 

Gr^at rostfltaaid? 

Beware also to* tsmth s^9|UMl(i $, liail : 

Strive not as dot^ a wit^ya wall ; 

Daunt thou dauntest others* deed. 

And truth t|MM alutill dslivsar, it is DiO drede< 

. ‘ ' 

That thee is SSnt jiocfiixo in huxuuruo^, 

The wrestU^g^hl^ tls^s world is^eth' a ihU : 
Here is 

Fortli, pil£^dttt,!&d[^4s^hu%'^tby stall. 
Look up qn hi|;h» aud thah^ God pf all ; 
Waive thy lust, and ^'ihji^g'host thee lead 
And truth bhaU thee- i|d;^0]rj>.it4s no dreda 
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SPENSEB. 

• 

I'DMi'Nii Spenser. Bon! 1552; di^d 1501). 

Tlirougli liis friend, Sir Philip Sidney, Spoiiper procured favour 
at Go!irt, and ovoritually obtained a grant of laud in IrelaTul. 
Hero ho the juito years of his life, until ralamity, in 

the pluAfler of his houto and the killing of his child, drove 
liiijr to England, to die in distress. 

1’]»o luunk of ta-o couturioS from Chaucer, in our poetical lilora- 
.‘..ire, ends with ftp' iiBcr. IJo took Chaucer for his iriodul ; 
and aifwt^ the luiguage of on older time. But to Chaucer’s 
froHhnf»8s ho adds a harmony of verbidcation never burpaased, 
and a wealth vsf hnugination fed by all the stories wlii(‘U 
niiMiia»Y;d t.'uvalvy, and ancient poetry, philosophy, and niy- 
tluih couiil yield. 

Hjcj • cift woik is the Faerie Qneene, the charaeters in which are 
j aiUy typifol of abstract virtuc.=r, partly of the great per- 
fconageJ3 ot bis day, 

'J’ilE FAySiNG OF TiU5 SsTASOKS AND’ T»B MOKTHS. 

forth issiiod tho Scasona of the year : 

Fii-st, lu&ty Spring, all dight in leates of flowers 
That freshly hndded and blooats did hear, 

In which a thousand .bird^ had. built their bowers 
That sweetly sung to j^ramours ; 

And in his hand a jaTelin.he.dif^ar, 

And on IaIs head fit warlike htoures’) 

A gilt engraven morion® he did wear ; 

That as some did him loyd sobthers did him fear. ' 

* Fights. 


* ITchiKt. 
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Then came the jolly Soxamei^ being dight 
In a thin silken cassock coloured^ green. 

That unlined all, to bo more light ; 

And on his head a garland ^vell bcseen 
Jfe wore, frojn which as he had chauffed ^ been 
I’he sweat did drop; and in his hand he boro 
A bow and shafts, as ho jin forest green 
Had hunted late the leopard or the boar. 

And now would bathe His limbs, with laboui* heated 
soi'e. 

Then came the Autumn, all in yeUow clad. 

As though he joyed in his plenteous store. 

Laden with fruits that mado him laugh, full glad 
That ho had banisht hunger, which to-foi-e 
Had by the belly oft him pinched sore ; 

Upon his head a wreath, that was enrolled 
With ears of corn of every soi-t, he bore ; 

And in his hand a%ickfe he did hold. 

To reap the ripened fruits the which the earth had 
yold.*^ — ^ 

Lastly came Win^r, ckd^^d^ll 'in friesse; 

Chattering did him chill ,• 

Whilst on his hoa^ h^^;h did freeKo, 

And the dull dro^^^ that igrpm his purpled bill 
As from a limhi^^did adt?^ : 

In his right hand a tipp^d^t^lT ho held, 

With which his feeble steps he stayed still ; 

For ho was faint with cold and week with eld ; 

That scarce his loos6d limbs he able was to wield, 

> ITeated. » Yitjldod. « Still. 
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Thobe, luaTohiag softly, thus in order went ; 

And after them tho sU ridiog came. 

Find, sturdy Mainh, with hrowa fid! storjojy l)©nt 
Aud armed str^mgty, vode ufKa;^ ^ tom. 

The same whioU over , 

Yet iu his haud a so *t^e i^e aleo'heat, 

Aud in a hag all sort# of seeds ytemo,^ 

Which ou thv uarth he strewed he ho went, 

And filled her womb withfraitfolhOpe-of nourishment 
TSo\t erme fresh A pril, full of lusty head, 

A.<d wanton as a bJd whos^ hoSm^nSw ^uds ; 
l;pon a hiill hu rode, the s^mctwhiolL led 
Emopa fioating tiufOtHgh th* Argt^o floods ; 

Ills hoi o> .ireio gUdsmAll'^w^ith golden studs, 

A » g'lnusliod with gtirl#nda goodly dight 
' *1 all the fairest fiorters an4 !&fphest huds 
Which th’ h^gs tmd Wft he seemed iu 

sight , 

With waves, thfotigh he ^oded fi>r his love'b 

delight ' ^ ' 

Then oame on ground, 

Docked oil ^^th jiride, 

Aud thr<> 3 vis[gf ^B O^^wamnd . 

Upon tvr^ |)s4lhi^i^ ^"ride. 

The twibffi 

Support^ her theen ; 

Lord! howall«ro*ti^eijS4|^l^'‘wlM^ 

And leapt and danced ds ra/v^ed been ! 

And Oupid’s self about li^ IB^teied <41 in green. 

* Together. 
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All in 
Yet hi 
That by-Me ] 
tJpo^ a ora^^' 
With crook^^^ 
And baekwit^ 
Bending' 

Like^ that im\ 
grace. 

Then 

That all ll^f 



Upon 4 
He 

It wM *'““'■■■ 


The Nejjit 
Him 

Under 

•Thetds% 
Bi 

Tet n^, 
Forti 
■With 
•Thahl. 
Lived lu 


^e ih| 
extit>!i^> - 


I.i'^iiia 'lio heaven 
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Next liiiu September mfirched, eke on foot, 

Yet was ho heavy laden with the spoil 
Of ITarvofit’s riches, which he made his boo^,* 

And him etiriolKnl with bounty of the soil : 

In his one hand, as fit for Harvest’s toy, 
lie held a knifo-huok ; and in th! other hand 
A pair of weij^Jits witll which he did assoil® 

Tloth more am*! Jess, when it in doubt did stand. 

And equal gave to each as Justice duly scanned. 

Then came OctolK^r, full of merry glee, 

I'cv \t‘t liis noule® was totty* of the must,*^ 

A'^jiich ho was treading in a wine-vat^s sea, 

And of th*' joyous oil, whose gentle gust 
JMado him s-.. frolic and so full of lust ;- 
i 'po?: H dreadful scorpion ho did ride, 

'J’i o siimo wiiicli by Diana’s doom unjust 

iSlow great Orion ; and eke by his side 

)Ic had his ploughing-shkre and cdulter ready tied. 

Next was November } he full gross and fat 
Aa fed with lard, and^thnt right well might see ; 
I^or he had been a fatting hogs, biP lat|&, 

That yot his brows w^ith'^sweat :i^k and steam. 
And yet the season fuU shfi^x2> wd breoni ;® 

In planting eke he took no.smalhdelight, ; 

AVhoreoh ho rodjt not^eai^-was ^ deem ; 

I'or it a dreadful cento ur was iii si^t. 

The seed of Saturn and fair N^is, Chiron hight. 

* Sjx>il or i>huulcr. • "Weighed otil. * Head. ^ Toiicririg 
* New ,y^iiie. • Boisterous. • 
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And after him came next the chill Decjembor ; 

Yet he, through merry feasting which ho made 
And grqat bonfires, did not the cold remember ; 

His Saviour’s birth: his mind so much did glad. 
Upon^a shaggy-bearded goat he rode, . 

The same wherewith dan Jovb in. tender years, 
They say, was nourished by tlP Idcean maid ; 

And in his hand a broaddeep bowl be bears, 

Of wlxioh he freely drinhs an health to all his peerf. 


Then came old Jjannary, wrapped well 
In many words to }mep the cold awfey ^ ^ 

Yet did be quake and quiver, lifce to quell, 

And blow his nails to Wairttn thorn if he may ; 

For they w^ere numbed' ivith holding all the day 
An hatchet keenv with which he felled wood 
And from the irfeeu'did lop the, needless spray ; 

Upon an huge great' e^hpot. steane ^ he stood, 

From whose wide mouth there'^^^d forth the Roman 

And, lastly, camo eold February^ sitting u 
in an old for hc^ eoidd niplt ride, r - 

IJrawn of twqy^lif^^ dttingf 


slide 



Which. 
And swim 
His 


Of hasting round 

So passed the.t^elvp months forth, and their duo 
places found. . 

• * Stone voseol. ® Bu<l. 
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Greatly aghast with thiis piteous ploa, 

Him jested the goodinan on the lea, 

And hado the Brero in his plaint proceed. 

^Vith painted >vfyrds tiion ga,n ,ihls prou 3 -wood 
(As most nsen ambitious folkj:) 

Ills coloured crime ^?ith cra& to Oloak. 

‘ Ah, my sen'oreign! Lord of ereatwes all. 

Thou ijlactji* of plants l)oth hunible. and tall. 

Was not I planted of tjiino owno hand, 
ni\j 1*0 the primrose of all thy land ; 

With flowering blossoms to furnish the priino,’ 
And scarlet berries in summer time? 

How falls it then^that thia fad^ Oake, 

Whoso liody is ser^ whose brauebeiB broke, 

Wjiose naked arme^ stretch Unto the fire, 

Unto such tyranny dpth aspire; . 

Hindering wilih his shade my lovely light, 

And i*obbing me of the sweet sight ? 

Ho beato his old boughs my. teMer side, 

That oft the blood spxinj^lh Y^undes wide 
IJntimely my j5oivpxs ^01^ 

That been £he hohf^ 

And oft lie lets.hiafia^i^r^^ii^l^ 

Upon my bran^e€r>i^;Tir<;^^^e .more spite ; 

And oft his hoary cast, 

Wherewith ;^y' fr^h tioVrUts been defaced ; 

For this, and la^ny v^pre mich outrage. 

Craving 3’our goodlih^l if {^iiage 


* Spring 
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The laucoiouB rigour of his might, 

Noiight abk 1 but only to hold taj right; 
Submitting mo to yom' good suSbranoe 
And praying to bo guarded front griovauoo,’ 

To thib tho Oake oast him to rmly 
AVcll as ho could ; but hid ou^iuy 
Had kindled such coals of displeasturo^ 

That tlio good man nouW' stay his loisuic. 

But homo him hasted with furious heaty ^ 
Increasing his wratlx with many a threat . 
llis liaimful hatchet ho hent^ in handy 
(Alas ’ that it so 3C«wly shduld stand 
And to tho hold alone he speedeth, 

(A3 e Ijttlo help to harm there noedoth t) 

Angex nould lot him speako to the tree, 
Enauntoi’ hift» rage might cooled be : 

Blit to the rooto bont his sturdy strokoy 
And made many wounds in the waste Oake, 
The axo’b edge did oft turn agaili, 

As half unwilling tp cut the grain ; 

SeeHned, tho sensoI«W i^on did fear^ 

Oi to wiong holy dd did fjfftrbear^ 

Fox it had been tree, ^ 

Sacied with mady a 

And often crossed wiflSithc piiostos crow 
And. often liallpwed yifWi h<dy waler duo , 

But Fuch fancies is^waifbcdeiT:,' 

And broughten this Oako to this luisrry ; 

* WouM Tict, » Took, ' r,rst lliat. 

ri. 
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Foi nought might they qiiitleft him from decayt 
For fiercely the good mmt Hi !tklm did lay , 

5 he hlook oit gro^i^ed Uild^ 

And sighed to see hjie'Ata^ ^ 

In fine,* the steel h((d ^ 

Tlien down to the 
Ilw wondronp p^e t|i^ 

Th’ earth shj unk ‘nfpidw him ail sheke — 

Theie 1‘cth ^o Qhhe ftf • 

Now stands the Bte^po 20te 
I'liffed np with p*»d0Atod V|b 4 pl«dnij^j 
But <ill this glee h%d ^ ^ 

Toi eittiooiui winteSt td a|i|Sp|S(I^J^*''' <. 

The hlusieiwig BwttW did^SI^S^lrti^ ^ 

Ai d I Crti upon ’^edoitUary \ ^ 

i oi now lo snedcnir was g$e(n 
Now ’ga he repent hif \ 

ifituig 




'I no ■watery wef* 
And .p^ifitt^ 
flhat w 
And, l»etU)jg 
OFcaitSe. 
Sudh-Wfe^|i^*ey 




For 8001^)^ 
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UlOUAIfD 

l^nijop* w 
His 

pntes . 
tho ObtaroK^ 
His style is 
litllet obscm^, 
nptolxie 



Laws oi^\ 

Such as lte6fh^’ 
voluntary ibotyi 
Udtuxo 
the whole 
hoveful, 


even 

kws aio 
dation 
t they 



BO thoiis, if tl 
lai?j of rei 
investigal;^ 

Bupematpll^ 

8f thence, tt or two, or few, 

hut hy all whicsh wo iSy »ot so understand, as if 

c 2 
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every particular man in tb© \ybol© world did know and 
confess whatsoever the law,6f rpason doth contain ; hut 
this law is such that being proposed no man can reject 
it as being unreasonabl© and Again, there is 

nothing in it but any man^^Wvihg natural perfection 
of wit and ripeness of jud^fti^t) may by labour and 
travail find out. And;io the general princi- 
ples thereof are 8ueh» as it not ; ^sy . to find men 

ignorant of thotn. Law rational therefore, which men 
coiiitnoiiiy iiso to call th© law, t)f nature, meaning 
flicrt'hy the la^ which 'h‘**hian na^^ knpweth itself in 
i4,^ason univeri^ill^' BpuKd untQ^%rhipb .a^ for that cause 
inay he termed juost fitly tls:? |^w of' ret^son; this law, 
I say, comprehondeth all those thifigs which men by the 
light ot their natural und©r^tai|diB£^ ©yidently know, or 
at Wstwise may Jodlow^ to b© bpseemin 
virtuous or vicious^ good or ©yilfor jkhem to do. 

Kuw although it , b^. true, whieli sonm said, that 

whatsoever is doi)©,amiBS^ the reason 

thi^reby is tran^^ess^; those offences 

which are 1^ their of super- 
natural law^'do evil, 

viola.ta in , which 

wiUeth U3ftiversfl^3^rl^;:fl3r not 

Ihercforp ^.far to contain 

in it all manner ereaturca 

are bound, but,<aa^haW ^ it to 

those only duties, whiph all of natural 

vrit either do or might miderstand to be such duties as 
concern all men. 
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If then it be bei«. deitiaiuded, by what means it 
should oomo to p&sg ~(thb law moral 

being so e^jr’for map^ thou- 
sands of ihen notrHt^til^dip^ ignorant even 

of prihgixml i^dr^fddt^s^.^^t ibm^nbsg the breach of 
thorn to be siiif;;‘.t]'d,m^‘'ndt^ ^jiut and wicked 

custom, be^i^idg'^|)eail^J&.at'£He^'QrBi.-^ few, 

afterwards 'spreadw^ ih^ g^t^. indltitudtw, and so 
continuing feonr'tl^e tb ' t&h^ m^ 'W^f ibine even in 
jilain things to j^oih^ ^e li^t ;^^ Tmtural under- 
standing; 'becaiEtfie':'bf& not' lk)rid^ wits to 
examine whotKcf '- things. WheferMih they have been 
accustomed bd'j^ood otbvil. .!lf(fr'i»ainplo'B sake, that 
grosser kind 'of h^thenisli idols^i^, Whereby they 
worshipped the Very wprlea Of their ow» hands, was an 
absurdity to r^^n SO' palpable, thalb itho Prophet David 
comparing idohi/and.idblatenl’t^ethernutketh almost 
no odds hetwe^ 'theiih; i.ifeit h^ a- manner as 

much with<^l^t:’^i^:;«iiai#e'. i^H|^^ 3^ that 

make them trmt in 

thin. That di^^S<fem. so absurd 

and foolish 'is Be ie not 

ashamed eallefh on 

him that (a 'w^^^}i^^ii^J^\pi^^‘’.j^'U/e m(ti> him 
which is dead^'jiffMljl^^^^l^^.it^’ '^"ia^^tnence he reguireth 
^helf,for hm is, mX aide to go, 

for gain' seeks fh 

furtherance of power. The 

cause of which Senseleks sta|^!ty is afterwards im- 
puted ‘to ciistom. IFAcfi a father mourned grievously for 
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menV '■^iiAiy'»iaBfe'.-im4^ ^ i ^^^ | ffi m M^ i^Ai58 the 
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hitherto ' t^e 

force 

ilvisii'o .kiad 

of fic(^tyi 

which .hiik ' th "it^ 

-inth.'/iit 8U{)remo 
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He ^i" 

Ir 

mo |8 ^triii^n ati^^ 
iu that 
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' 
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Aftei thobo two uoblo frmtB of friendship, followoih 
the lust finit : which is like the pomegranate, full of 
inanv kernels. I mean aid and hearing a j;^art in all 
art ions and occasions. 

Some in thoii dljaconjise desire rather commendation 
of wit in being able to hold all arguments, than of 
judgment hi disccining what is true; as if it wore a 
pr.ubO !(/ know what might ho said, and not what 
lio thought. Some have oertain oommouplacos 
iii'l thoinoR whcj^iu they are good, and ^ant ^al^ety ; 
nliJcU kind ol povdty is for the most pai*t tedious, and, 
wlicu it is once perceived, ridlculotis. The henour- 
ahlobt ] art of talk is 1o give the occasion ; and again tc 
KAI M-h* and passHo somewhat else, for then a man 
1 ids the dance. It is good in Diiocurs^ and speech ot 
lOD'sor&atieu to vary, and intermingle speech of the 
pr bciit occasion with arguments; tales with reasons; 
I'^k'Dg of qubstions ^ith telling of opinions; and jest 
with earnest; for ii^ is a dull thih^ tird, and, as wo 
fea;y now, to jado anythij^g tSo icuj. .^;for jest, there 
bo certain things wbicll ohght^to W|Advildgod from it, 
namely, religion, matters of state, Ifjoat persons, any 
man’s present hosinesS <^.ir^po]il:a9oe^ and any case 
that doserveth pity, IFot.th^ bo\some that think * 
their wits have been asleepy^'enoept they dart out some- 
what that is piquant and to thesquiok r that is a vein 
which would bo bridled. 

And, generally, nmn ought to find the difforence 
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between saltness and Coriainly, he that 

hath a satirical of his 

wit, so ho hfiid ii^ lucanoryv He 

that questioneth and content 

much; but 

skill of the persona givo 

thorn bocadoh him- 

self shall cdnt&iiWiiy gatbak /topwlo^ 
questions not be t^ublesomo^ is fot a poser. 

And let him be sure tb 'loaSre other ihbh Ihoir turns to 

speak. Nay, if thf^^ be any that y^ould^Djgn and tako 
up all the tita&.let hipi find iiieaus to tab:e l£em off and to 
bring others W/i^yniUsidi^s'u'se^^^^^ those that 

dance too lOhg gbll^n^; .'If^ ^s^mSle sometimes 
your knowled^^v^ that y^ ar^ tho^^^ you 

snail be tnougdt^ that 'you know 

not. Speed^i of ' a np^n’/^ sel^ Seldom, ana 

well chosen^'v^^.^®^ tirqn^^to' 'say in scorn: 

“ Ho must a s^ats.^o much of 

himself.’’ ^ hian 

may is in 

touch "^'sed,' for 

Discourse coining home 

any man.'»> the ^eet part of 

England; whete^^^^bii^||^'^g4t i^ff,ibht kept 

ever royal cheer in Bis would ask of 

those that had b<3«n at the Ottbr^s teble : “ Tell truly, 
was there never a florit or dry blow given ?” To which 
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"My li^'art is iu the co@lu there with Osssar. 

And I must pause till it come hack to me 

But yesterday the word of Oeaear mights 
Have stood, against the wufld j— now li^ he tl;\^ra^ 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters I if I were disposed to st»r 
Your heart ^ and minds to mutiny and rago« 

1 should do Brutus ^vl'ongy and Cassius wrong, 
^VJio 3 ou all kno^v', are honourable men ; 

1 v» jJl not do them wrotig: % rather ckooso 
To Aviong the dead, to wrong myself and 5"ou, 
'iJian I will vrrong such honourahle men. 

But hereV a parchment with the seal of Cmbar ; 

T fr und it in his closet — Tis his will ; 

1a i but the commons hear this testament — 

A\ hieh, pardon me, I dp not mean to read — 

Azxd they wotdd go and kiss dead Csesar^s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his saerpd blood, 

I’ca, hog a hair of him for memory 
And, dyingj mention it within wills. 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue* 

» « kt * - 0 

If you have tears, ptepa^ ia tttem now. 
You all do know this ms^pde "riX rememb<^r 
The first time ever Caesar put it on": 

'Twas on a summeris evening, in his teni 
That day he overcame the Nervii : 

Lo<»k, in this 2^1 ace ran Cassius' dagger through^ 
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See wliat a rent the envious Casoa made : 

Thiough this, the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d; 

And as he pluck'd his cursed sted away, 

Maik Low the \ lood of CcesefT followed it, 

As rushing out of doois. io be resolved 
If Bmtss so utikiuAly faaOck’d,^ pV po ; 

For Brutus, as you know, wto OsesaFs apgel : 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesser loved him I 
Iliis, was the most uukmdest cut of all ; 

Foi when the noble Osesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitoFs arms, 

Quito vanquished him ; then burst his mighty Loari ; 
And, in his mantjte mUflSing up his fhee, 

Even at the base of Bompey^s statua. 

Which all the while ran bloody great Csesar fell, 

O, what a fall was there, my coiqitrymeu I 
Then I, and you, and dl of us fkXL down, 

Whilst bloody treason flourish'd over us, 

O, now you weep, and, I perceive, you fed 
The dint of pity : these are gradoUS drops* 

Ki^d souls, what weep you, when Jfbil bnt bdv^ld 
Our Cfesar’s vesture wQUhd^ ? you here, 

Heic is hianself, marr*di ^ ypu sse, with tr&ilors. 

* s > e ♦ e » 

Good friends, me not ettir yon op 

^To such a sttdaeA 

They that haVe <^h9neQrable: 

What private griefh’fh^ hhve, ahu^.T not, 

That made thmn do il : they are wise and hononiable, 
And will, no donht. with TOa<!OUs answer von. 
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I oomo not, ft’iondf, to, etoa}. awajr yoiu: hearts : 

1 am no ;; 

But, as yon man. 

That, Jlovcj^ well 


For 1 

Action, ttor.^rtlieran'^' ' 

I tell.yojr-^iia' 

Shew 

And hi4 

And 

Wonld rn,£^ 

Tn ovoiy wkVii0^^ 

Tho stoinsB 

■ ■ 



6>?J 


oi> dnm.h 


A»«; 
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I-iet all tlio ends thou almost at be thy country’s, 

Tliy God’s, and truth’s ; then, if thou fall'st, O 
Cromwell, 

TJiou fall’st a blessed martyr ! Servo th^Tkiug ; 

And, — prifheo, Ic^d Jxie'lnS 

There take au inventory of all^I haVesJ* 

To the last penny ; His tho king’s ; my robo, 

And ii)\ integrity to hcavon, is all' 

1 ditro now cal! mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell I 
Had I but seived ihy God wdth half the zeal 
1 served niy king, he would not in mine age 
Have loft mo naked to mine enemies. ‘ 

The Character of Wolsey. 

Kaifiariiie, Didst thou not tell me, Gri filth, os thou 
led ’fit me, . 

'riiat tlie great child of honour, Caidinal Wolsey, 

Was dead ? ' / . 

Griffith. Yes, madaur; but I thinh grace, 

Out of tho pain you suffered, gave no ean to H. 

Kath. Prithee, good Gliffith,H^llHi^’Kow lie died s 
If well, he stopp’d before me^ Happily 
For my example. . ' * 

Grif. Well, tlie"TC$^:g^ 

For after the stout Ikirl * 

Arrested him at 
As a man sorely taintel^-'td'Kfa 
Ho fell sick suddenly; and’^'cw so itP . 
fie could not sit his mule.' ^ . 

Kalh. Alas, j»oor man ! 




Gi'if. At hiHt, ^vitli easy roads, ho came io Leioest(M*, 
ill the abbey ; wliei*e tlio reverend abbot, 

WitJi all bis convent, honourably received him ; 

To ^vhoin hc^ave these words, ‘ O, father abbot, 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

• *■ # 

J s conio to lay his weary bones among yo ; 

Give him a little earth for charity I’ 

So went to bed ; whore eagerly his sjickness 
Tursned him still : and, tlutoo nights after this, 

About the hour of eight, which ho himself 
J'^oretold should bo his last, full of repentance, 
Ooiitinual meditations, tears, and sorrows, 

11c gave his honours to the world again, 

IT is blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Kath. So may ho rest; his faults lie gently on him ; 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to syeak him, 

And yet with charity. Ho was a man %' 

Of an unbounded stomach, ever ranking 
Himself with princes ; one that, by spgges*tion, 

Tied all the kingdom: simoiiy was fair-play; 
lliS own oj)mion was hft laKv : the presence 
Ho would say untruths ; aifd bo ever double 


lioth in his words and xp^uiug : he was never.- 
But where he meant ruluv pitiful : 

ITis promises then was, mighty ; , - 

Gri/. - Noble' niadaiu, S 

Mon’s evil pi»Canner8 livoiixi braBB; their 4 
Wo v/rite jj^y it ploase yourf’B 

To hotu- my now ? 
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Katlu ^ y©s,.gc>od Griffith; 

I v"cro malioians elee,*,;. .* . : ^ 

GHf. ; 

Though fromVian liuAlSle ^^ocVi^i^ApuhtecKy 
Wiis fashion’d to muili bradlo. 

llo was a scholai*, aiid 

Kxceodiug yriMy^ liur-^sj^keh; W : 

liofty and fioni; » 

13nt to cho.s0. lifen^that ^ summoi. 

And though ho wci*6 uhsa^sfii^ in 
WiiLch a sin, yo'Cin l>e^tbwitgj ^ . 

ile was most ^iri^bly .: cvor ^yitnjoi^vfor him 
Those tvvins -of learning that hj^ rioaed in you, 
i]jswirJv :.,nd pxfotrd U one of liim, 

willing to outlive3ho good^ritat^did & 

I’lio other, though uxThnish’d^' 


So excellent in art, and ' 

That Christ ©Jidom shall Wejr/kj^ ^iuo. 

Uis over thr^ help'd ? 

V then, and flblt - 

found thotfhlfessedhbsh' ^ 

o add pffoato;r.;h^ 9 nTS;jb^^^ ^ 

aii 

Aft^r 3n^\d0^ 

speaker ; 

1© — 


mo. 


i! 
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IIUBCAN LlFlf. 

^ Tiieso our uotoid. 

As I fo}ctold ySiij vrer^ aU spirita and 
Aie incited into Adr» iut^ titiu jair| 

And liko the baadeBB jSabric of tbia visiou^ 

oloiid-oapped to’vrBra, g^orgooua palnooB^ 
'riio .solemn tempr^, tbe* great globe itedr, 
Yo'i, all uliich it inborit, aball di«i^olvo, 

And, liko tbifl influbstantial pageant faded, 
Lowe not a lack bobind. We are such stuff 
As dioam'a arc made ou, and our little life 
Is lonnded with a sloop. 


Maaev. 

I'lio quality of xuoioy is not sl'r^luocl, 

It droppolb aa tbe goutle rain fivnn beaven 
Upon tbo place beneath; it is twloo blesBod i 
It blcssetb him tl^t gives and him tbat takes : 
"Tife* mightiest in itbeoo);^ 

Tho ilironed moxi&ob better*' b& dsM^n r 
His sooptre sbowi^ of temporal 

Tho attiibute to'atjsreaii^t ^ " 

Whoi om doth •of kings ; 

tint moicy is alboVe ft# soeptilrfd^ away ; 

It is enthroned iui.tb^bear^ o4Mengs> 

It is an attribute tb f^o 

And oai-thly power doth then show likest God’h 
When mercy seasons justice. 
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NATirRK’s Tauirr. 

IL^avfOi doth with iia as we witJi torches ilo ; 

Not light them fur themselves ; Ibr if virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twero all alike ^ 

As if we had them not. S.pirits'are not finely touched 
But ^ lino issaos. Nature never lends 
The smallest scrapie of her excellenco; 

But, lil..j a thrifty goddess, she determines 
lf(M self the glurv of a creditor, 
nv>t]i thanl:?^ and use. 


Advkrsity. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity 
Widoh, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

^V'ears ^'ct a ju'ccious jewel in his head ; 

A nd tills our life, exeuix^t from public haunt, 

Finds tongues in trees, hooks in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in ever^^ thing. 
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TAYLOR. 

• 

jEirt’MY Tayloh. Born 1C13; Died 1067.' 

He WHS of iiiimblo birth, aud was at first raised info cousideralioTi 
thr*>iigh tlie patronage of Archbishop Laud. Siding with the 
party of the lloyaUsls, he was chaplain to Charles 1., during 
the war : was in adversity during the Commonwealth, and came 
ngiiin into fiivour with the Bestoraiion. 

His chief woika are Holy Lictng and Holy Dying and The Golden 
drove: they are grave aud dovotional^. and yet at tlio samo 
time piclUTosque and imaginative. His is perhaps the most 
poetical of all JiSngUsh prose. 

Anger. 

Hemovi. from tliysolf all provocations and incentives to 
anger; (‘specially: L Games of chance and great 
wfigcrs. Patroclns killed his friend, the son of Ain- 
lihidamas, in his rag^ and sudden fury, rising upon a 
cross game at tahles. Such also are petty curiosities 
and worldly LuRine.ss and carefulness about it; hut 
iiianago thyself with indifferency, or contempt of those 
external things, and do ifot spend a passion upon 
them ; for it is more than they are w'orth. But they 
that d(‘sire hut few things, can bo crossed but in a few. 
TJ. In not heaping up;|,with an ambitious or curious 
f)iodigality, any very curious or ohoioo utensils, seals, 
jewels, glasses, precious stones; because those v(3ry 
many accidents, which Ifhppeix in the spoiling or loss 
of these rarities, are in event an irresistible cause of 
violent ■anger. HI. Do not entertain nor suflcr tale- 
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l>oar<Tb. for iliey aLubo oui ear first, and thon our 
ciwlulity, and tWn feieal qot patience; and it may be 
fot a lie; and if it be irue^ ih^ matter is not <on- 
bideiablo; it* bto, yet piudpn^rfffc. And wo 

may alway^e e<-c*ape w)U podicaicQ tA cjio of flicse out- 
lets; oitber, 3. Bv not bearing Aanderf* j or, 2.* By not 
bcliining lliem ; or, 3* By laot re^fo^digag tho thiii«» , cn, 
1. By forgrK .ng the person* IV* To this puipobo also it 
ina;> kpi\o wol^ if vro ohoose (as innoh as wo can) to 
live with peaceable pem/ns; for that prevents tlio 
iKcasioi^s of confusion; and if we»JWe with prudent 
pel sons, they ill not easily Occasion pur disturbance. 
But Ivoaiiftc these tilings ato not in many men’s power, 
tlieie^»r<* T propound this r^ther^as a felicity than a 
rom^ *i V Or a duty, and an art of proyention vathei tlian 
* cniv. 

Be not inquisitive into thh afiaii^s of other men, nor 
ll^v faults of ihy soymnt^^ pOfS tho'mistakos of tJiy 
tiiCiuV: hut what is you* tpso accoiding to 

*‘io forjaor rules; bt^t do not timu go out to gather 
sticks to Idndlo n fire to bum, tiring house. And 
add this : If my friend ^ ^di4 wolj in that for 
whioh I am 1« am in4ib$^ fee ; but if ho 

did amiss, he is in 4^^ <Sther ho was 

deceived, or he of them 

both is afit one Wi^^a ifad that is an 

object of pity, not * V iji ‘ 

Use all Toasonahle tO^’ tiie faults of 

otheis; considering thSt there are many oireumstanccs 
of time, of porsch, of accident, of inndvert^y, of 
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inlreqnoaoy, of aptaeee io ajn^d, of soxarow fin- doing 
it ; and it is ^ tafca any good in esohange ; 

for the OTil is d<^e or KOiBRite^. < 

In oontenladha ha Al^y([^^|^u9fiiivi$ nevoit aotiva ; nx)on 
the defensive, '&a^awan}iit$^ ^tart ; and then also 
give a gentler oifemat, jsMtdvtng ^ furies and indib- 
rreticmB of the other lilee (t ston^ iAta'a bed of moss and 
boft eoinpliatt^ 5 and you ehftU ^d ft-sit Sown q'^etly ; 
whereas anger and vioienod »ia]^ ihj^ ooutentiou loud 
and long, a^id iii^urious to both the paxl^ee. ’ 

If anger fis^* su^deiily and viioleBLtdy, first restrain 
it with considendkixt, and then let it end in a hearty 
X)iayer ior Ixbn that did the real or seeming injury. 
The foiiuer of the two stops its growth, and tho latter 
<Xnito kills it^ and ztu^s amends ifor its monstious and 
mvolunlary biHll. 


v- f 4 4 

A man is a babble, said the Qrsak ^proyerb : which 
Lncian ropres^is isfth advantages its proper 

Bevei-al 
"fiw of 

tho 
a sheet 
^4^ world, 
luii; others 
suddenly 

disappi^ar, and giv^ thete place td others; and they 


circums 
world 

generati€ms||3 
heaven; 
Providetii^ 
Meluge of 
of water, hay 
but to .be 
Hoat up 
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that live longest upon the face of the waters are in 
perpetual motion, restless and uneasy, and being 
cnishcd with the groat drox) of a cloud sink into 
flatness and a froth; the change not iSeing groat, it 
being hardly possible it.shonld hjp xnor%a nothyig than 
it was before. So is every niaii : be is born in vanity 
and sin ; he eomes into the woild like morning mush'- 
roc'ias, thrnsting ux> their heads into the air, and 
c<.)n versing with lueir kindred of the saiiio x>rodnction, 
ai»d as soon tluy turn into duet and forgetfulness. 

If tho buhl hi stands the shock of a bigger droj) and 
outlives the chances of a child, then the young man 
dances like a bubble emjity and gay, and shines like a 
dovoh. neck, or tho image of a luinbow, wliich hath 
110 faubstanco, and wliose vci*y imagery and colours 
are fantastical ; and so Jio dances out the gaiety of 
ids y(uith, and is all tho while in a stonn. 

And, "therefore, the wise men of the world have 
contended who shall best fit man^s condition willi 
wo]'ds signifying his vanity and 'short abode. Ilouicr 
calls a man a leaf, the smallest, the weakest part ol‘ a 
short lived, unsteady plant. Pindar calls him iho 
dream of a slutdow: another, the dream of tho shadow 
of smoko. , But St. James spakd ,by a more excellent 
spirit, saying, Our life is but a iappur. 

A man is so vain, so uhft^ced, sa perislting a creature^ 
lliat bo cannot long last in the scene of fancy : a man 
goes off and is forgotten like tlip dream of a distracted 
^orson, Tho sum of all is this, that thou art a man ; 
than w^i^em there is not in tho world any greater 
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iiistiinco of heights aiifl declensions, of lights and 
shadows, of misery and folly, of laughter and tears, 
of groans and doatlu 

I hav<f seen a**lark losing from his bed of grass, and 
soaring upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes to got 
to heaven, and climb above the clouds; but the poor 
bird was beaten back with the loud sighings of an 
c iusteni wind, and his motion made irregular atid 
inconstant, descending moro at every breath of tho 
ti'inpcst, than it could recover by the vibration and 
frequent weighing of his wings, till tho little creatuio 
was forced to sit down and pant, and stay till tho 
storm was over; and then it mado a piosporous flight, 
and did rise and' sing, as if it had learned music and 
nKjtioii from an angel, as ho passed sometimes through 
the air, about bis ministries hero l^lOAy. So is the 

ayer of a gof)d man. 
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JciinMuiov lUWi 1008 dU)^ 1674 * 

M)U n's y ntl' \%di» spent m long »nd fiwy niuaoBt jtudy ml 
t'> ' thni a«i|mrcd, lio tullod i^U move, tho jtsiiU ot 

lord I iTH?el 

li' < I lio&t tmtiQM vrore poatnSt of •niieh JjAllfffio nnd II 
lenunow, C/-iu and x<piW(fa«, •weio tho chief The oiiddlo 
fx 110(1 o' b ? lifo wns ooonpicfd 'tilth pmsocontKA erey , and the 
list With h»d gMit(>«t trork i’tenidtfe liMff and ltd sequel 
J’u/aJi* and with thu dituna of ^poMitles 

1 1 audits tequcl hohaadiaowded1thyme,andgi\cn 

3 the most iqilendid spommqa of hltmk Voaie ^ tho language 

I.— -Fail' BOV 01 ritB FkSss. < 

I BiW not, but that it is of greatest ooncomment 
111 tuo Chni'di and Cotatoonweal^, to Wfo a vi^lant 
hrw bocJts dt'fooan theimj^YOs M well as men 
iiid, tbexeaftei to oemfino, in prison, tnui do sbaipcst 
]iu»ti(o on tbem m nialelbotoi^ ; iEiot txioks aio not 
absoluleljr dead tbntgSi but ^ tlkPiogcn}^ of 

life in tbem f o be as aotijQfr i\h si 

piogeny tboy* frp. UAy»^!^ ^ 

the pnwis^! living 

mtollcct thai b:^ as lively 

iiid ae Vigonon^y ’ fabulonse 
di agon’s teef^j down, may 

chance to spring dp yot, on the 

other haxSl, unless waxiness #1^* s>s good almost 
kill a ihjpi, as kill a good book; who kills a man 
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kais a reasonable cre4ti:|i^;0cid'|; inj^lge ; but ho who 
destroys a good image 

of God, as lives, 

life-blood of. a 

m s ‘ 

up on pnrjpti^ 

Age can 
great loss ; 


tlie loss of 

whole he wary, 



therefore, ttrj 

• 'I ''^'■' 
laholirfl, of \^3r] 

life of inanv^j 


iliO living 

, ,V > ” 

seasoned 
sinoe wo 


K-ee a kind'O^jliil^^^j^^MT^^sS'iSwi^ittoci, somo- 
timos a im- 

• I'A'il ' J. ' •' "r . ; ' h. 


:<^k^Tiiion ends 



Lords 
nation it 
governors 
ingenionsy. 
and sine 
point, fho K 
TherefQ3^,r^S 
liavo been so - 


)>iig us, that 

writers of go^d anti^t^ty^‘^'hS able judgement, havo 


what 
^ the 

^^Qt*;eubtile 
any 
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pLTouatlod, that uvon tho school of rythagonis, 
and tlie Pcreiati wisdom, took beginnings from the old 
I'liilosopliy of this Island* 

15ehold, now, this vast city^ a oity-tflT refuge, Iho 
mansion-hoTtse of ]iberf3^ encompassed^and suiTOundcd 
with God’s protection the sltoj) of war hath not there 
jnoro anvils and hammers working, to fashion out tlio 
])late.s and; instnuhents of armed justice in delbnce of 
holeagm^ved truth, than there bo pens and heads there, 
sitting by thtur studious lamps, musing, Kcarohing, 
3X v'oiving now jjotions 'and ideas, wherewith to j^resent 
:'s with their lioniage and their fealty, the approaching 
reformation ; otiiors as fast reading, trying all things, 
assenting t(^ the force of reason' and coiivincoment. 
What i:Otild a man require more from a jiation so 
phaut and to prone to seek after knowledge? What 
wants there to such a towardljr and pregnant soi}, but 
and faithful laboui*ers, to make a knowing people, 
a jiation of prophets, of. sagos, ~ and of worthies ? Wo 
i- :kon more than five months yet to harvest; there 
no(id not be five weeks, had we btit the eyes to lift iip : 
tho fields are white already. • Where is much 

desire to leam^ there 6f necessity wilPbe much arguing, 
much writing, inaiiy opiiwons j for opinion, in good 
men, is but knowledge in the faking." . Under these 
fantastio teiTors of . sect uAd. jsfCllistn, we wrong the* 
earnest and sreaWs after' knowledge and under- 

standing, which God hath sfirred up in this city. 
What some lament of, we should Tather rejoice at, 
ylumld rather praise this pious forwardness among 
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men, to rc-assumo tlie ill-deputod caro of tlieir roligioii 
into their own liandfs again. A little generous prudence, 
a little forhoaranco of one another, and some grain of 
charity, lnigliis^5vin all these diligonoes to join and unite 
into one general aixd "bi*othqi:Iy sbarch after truth • 
could but forego this tradition of crowding free 
consciojices and Cliristian liberties into canons and 
precepts of men. I doubt not,, if some ^’eat an<l 
^vorthy stranger should come among us, wise to discern 
the mould and temper ,of a people, and how to govern 
it; observing the high hopes axul aims, tlie diligent 
alaci'ity of our extended thoughts and reasoning in the 
pursuance of truth and freedom; but that ho would 
cry out, as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Boman docility 
and courage ; “ If such wex-o my Epirots, I would not 
despair the greatest design that could be attempted to 
make a church or kingdom happy 

Methinks I see in. my mind a noble and puissant 
nation rousing hdtself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her mvmcible locks ; methinks I see her 
as eagle, mewing hot mighty yo.uth, and kindling 
her uiidazzled eyas at -the rfaH jnidday beam ; purging 
and unsealing her. long abiised sight,, at the fountain 
itself of heaVoxxly/tftdiahe© ; . while the w of 

timorous and flocking ^irdsj wi^ -those also that love 
•the twilight, vfln,tter ahouj^ amaa^ at what she moans, 
and in their eh^ibtiUJ'gah1^0"W€mId^ progh6Btioato a 3’ear 
of sects and schisms, .j Wliat should ye do then, should 
yo suppress all thi» flowery crop of knowledge and new 
light, sprung up, and yet springing daily in this city ; 
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bhould^e set ftn oligayohy of twenty engiosseis over it, 
tu bung fnminn upon o«ur xmnde agun, when we 
know notMug but wb^t Uk meajanood to us by 
tlieii budiel? it, ^ommous, they 

\\lio counsel ye to sueh as good as bid 

ye suppress youieelve^ ^ 

IiV^UT- 

Hall, b dy liight t ot&pting of Il4)aVcn first-boin, 

yh oi the BterntiJ co-oWSnftl beaxo^ 

vr ly I oxpiess tV# tbiblamod? li^nco God is light, 

And noier bi i ot unAppojoaobJ^ light 
Jiw cl fc f»oui otoraify- then ia ikoOf 

if 

liiioUl otHuonce )»r%hi eii{S 9 ii(n» 

<'*1 } a’<l tUoii 

jiobo fouul^in t6U 2 B€^d)« tho snii, 

itcfojLO Iho lioavens 'tiiou 'vrerit prUd^t tbo voice 
>t aj -(viiih a ntactle,) ^ - 

i hi 1 loing 'vfotH of vrat^e aaidnll^opi)* 

vV on £i om 'the V<tt4 and fomdoia in&ttta.‘ 

Thee I ro\p«i% liow 'vidt l)cdd4|r ’ 

Ebcapod tlio 
Tn that 

I hrou^ Utt^istld hoi nOj 

1 sung of * 

T night by iSo 

Tho daih doseefaiy find 

Though hold and radtn ; thch^T 

And fea tk^pvetei^ vital '£ bi^P^' 
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Bc\jsi<’ist not these eyeth. that koU tq. vaini. 

To find thy pieteutgr lay, aUd -fiifd nd 
So thick a diqjp Katb tW( 0|(btit 

Oi dim bufltteioA veil*d> • IT^ |h.e )ba.oie 
Ceaso 1 to waad^« itriuim H|f)iefr Ix^Out 
Cloai splmg, 0i 

Smit with, the love of e^rod sOng; 

^’heo, Sion, attd the flo'Vfory tuKiOilka hotaeathi^ 
'Iliat watJi thy hallow'd foetr‘«hd wekhti^g :Se^ 
Nightly I viBit t ttOMi^iSitiines 
Tho'>o othei two mo iuT ilsfej 

So wcie I eqtutll’U W|th them In 
Blind llian^^r&^hikd ldW>,?&»saidi0e, 

A.iid Tiicbia<r, i^id iPhinona,^ 

Th( a leed on^ th^ghtSi that voittmfn.^ move 
flaiiuoniona ututtluft'n ; as the Wakofid hlvd 


Sings darkling,, and m ahadieet oovoit hid, 

1 auos htfi noetiunfi n&iSh Thi4 with the y^ur 
beacons letnxn. ^ h?t |tot to ^ a^ethxns 


Bay, 01 
Or Sight of 

So much iha 

Shine imvardy ^nSi the nama %&eugli SI 


f? 'iVs" 




Sll her pov^erci 
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thero plani oye», all juitof from tJum< o 
;ui(l tlisperwe, that 1 may soc and toll 
iiiviHible to mortal sij^lit, 

XiVollJAS. 

Yet orxoe more, O y«* laureln^ ana onco luoro 
Vo mj’i’tles bro\M», with ivy never sf'iv, 

J ooine fo plu^'k your berries baisii and crude ; 
And, wuU forced fintrors rado 
ShaLb r your leaves bofox’O the mcUowiii^ year. 
IlMfer consUdUxt, -md sa<l occasion dcar« 

(compels mo 1o disturb your season duo; 

For 1 yci<las H dead, dead oro his iuimo, 

Voiiii^ Ty oklus, and hath not left bis peer : 

W '40 ^s'uuld not sing for liycidas ? Ho know 
Isiniseif to sing, and build the lofty rhyme, 
lie must not float Uiioii his Watery bier 
rm' cpt, and welter to the parching wind, 

\\ 'thout the mectl of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then. Sisters of the sacred well, 
from besneath the seat of 4^ove doth spring f 
Begin, and somewhat loudiy swoop tho string ; 
IJenco with denial vain, and cpy oxgnse ; 

So may some gehtlo Mi^se * ^ 

With lucky favour my ^ 3 dtinod um ; 

And, as ho passes, tnm. 

And bid fair peace be to my jsable, shroud. 

For wo wore nursed upon tho self-same hill, 
Fed the same flock, by fountain, shade, and rilL 
'r-igetUer boU^, ere the high lawns aiipoavM 
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Under tlie opening eye-lids of the morn. 

Wo drove a-lield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds hqi: sultry horn ' 
Battening our flocks with the flr^h dews of night, 

Oft till the star, tbat-rose at evening, bright, 

Towards heaven’s descent had slop’d his westering 
wheel. 

Meanwhile the mml ditties Were not mute,. 

Temper’d to the oaten flute ; 

Kough Satyrs danced, .and Fauns with cloven heel 
From the glad sound would not be abseiit long ; 

And old Damoetas toyed to hear qgx song. 

But, O the heavy change now thoii art gone. 

Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 

Thee, shepherd, thee, the wt>ods, and desert caves, 

With wild thyme and the giidding vine o’orgi'own, 

And all their echoes mourn : ' 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shall now no mere bo scofl " . 

Fanning their joy^s leaves t6 thy soft laj’^s, 

As killing as the ctoker to^ the Vpsev * 

Or taint- worm tp the Veanling herds that graze, 

Or frost to flpwefs, that them ^(iy^wardro!^ wear,* 
When first the, whitef-thr^ blows : , . ^ 

Such, Lycidas, 

' Where were reuiorseless dot 

Closed o’er th^'S^ ?/ - 

For neither wefre j^b pldya^ig oix the steep. 

Where your old bards, the ihmous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high, 

VI. 


K 
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O fonntfun Aretii^ifoe, -flutd tbcni lioiioitt’d i9»Od, 
SuLOoth-sliding Kiniiiiis, t0(^} 

That btrain I httaaid Vife of ta « * 

But iK>w my ■"'» *> 

And listens fo ^ " 

That camih Ji '•a / ^ * 

He ask’d thfei w»ve^ emd hsjt*dihe fel^a ^ 

Wliat hard in&ii^{> IntU deem'd ^eiitlQi ctwaih! 
And question’d ovdry gti^ ' ' 

That blows j&httt odd edwtt t^ealiod ; 

They Icne^notoflkift’sttay; -f >'**■' *''' 

And sa^go IH^jtotad^ t^SAg^ 

Tliat not a h$atdt{%(itqa'«trayd 

The air was oahn^ » * hn tiWte^l l^ne j 
Sleek rano{>d sistOza play’d. ' 


T< 


: 


Buxlt 111 tbo w4 iSitiht <mx0ei^ diltk, 

That sunk b^t»A 

Next «lowv 

His mantlo 

Like to tbSt ^ 

Ah ’ who i 
Last oame^ 

The pilot of i 
Two masby ! 

(The golden i 
He shook 
‘How well 
swain, 



if ^ ■* 


'*^<hee, yi 
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Enow of siicli, as for their hollies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 

Of oilier caro they little reckoning make, 

’Ihan how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 

And shove away the worthy bidden gjicst ; 

Blind inouth*^. : that scarce tliemselves know how to 
hold 

A sho»jp-hook, or have learn’d aught else the least - 
'riiat to the faitliial lierdsman’s art belongs! 

^Vhat recks it them? What need they? They are 
s]iod ; 

And when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Gintc on their sci'annci pij>cs of wretched straw; 

Tne iiungry sheep look up, and are not fed, 

r^nt, swoll’n Muth wind' and the rank in'st they draw, 

l^ot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 

Besi^les what the grim wolf with privy paw 
l);iily dev ours apace, and nothing said ; 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.’ ^ 
Eetnrn, Alpheus, the dread voice is past, 

That shrunk thy streams ;* return, Bicilian Muse, 

And call the vales, and hid them hither cast 
Their bells, and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye valleys low, where the wiM whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton windsf and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart^stat .sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell’d eyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honey’d showers, 

And pm.^le all the ground with vernal flowers. 
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tlie rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

'I'lio tufted crow- toe, and pale jessamine, 

T’lie white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
T}ie glowing violet, 

'Jlio innsk-rose, ard thcj^well-aitired woodbine. 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
lUd Ainaraiithus all his beauty shed, 

And daifodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strew tlio laureat heai'so whore Lycid lies. 

I'or, so 1o interpose a little ease,' 

Lot our frail thoughts dally with false surmise. 
Ay :uc I wliilst thee the shores and sounding seas 
W^ish far away, where’er thy bones are hurl’d, 

W' bother beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where tliou perhaps, under the whelming tide, 
Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

<)v whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
kSlce.p’st by tho fable of Belierus old, 

Wherd^tJie great vision of tho guarded mount 
I.ooks towards Namancos and Bayona’s hold ; 
T.uok liomcward, angel, now, and molt with nith ; 
And, O yo Dolphins, waft tho hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woful Skepherds, weep no mote. 
For Tjycidas your sorrow ianot.doad. 

Sunk though he be ben^t^ the watery floor; 

So sinks tho day-star in tho ocean bod. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

Ami ti'ioks his beams, and with new-spangJed ore 
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Flames in flie foreh;^ad of tKe moxnins; sky ; 

So Lyoidas stink low, But mounted high, 

Tlnough th»^ deal* might of Hin> ih^ifc walkM the waves 
tVhero, otliyi grovo® and ofhei- streams along, 

Wi^h nor lar vuro his boxy loefep he Lrves, 

And lica» the unexpressivo nuptial song 
Jji il t Most kingdoms mook of joy And love. 

’^'■jicro cnfcrtiun him all the saints ahove, 

In solonm tii^ps, and sweet societies, 

Thai hijng, f nd, waging in their glory, move, 

And wipo the tears for over from his eyes. 

Now, 1/3 cidas, the shepherds weep no more, 
TfLucolorth thou nit the genius of the shore, 
ill Uiy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wandot' in that perilous flood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain to the oafe and rills 
Wldle the still morn went out with sandals giay ; 

Tie touched the lender stops of -wrious quills, 

With eager thought WArblinfe his Dorio lay : 

And now the sun had stretch’d out aH the hills,**^ 

And now was drop! into the hay : 

At last ho Vose, and twitdi^d mantle hlue ; 
To-nipirow to frOj& woodh, and patttqre® new. 

V/iiBSf I’OT AssAtiisr ^ rue City. 

Captain, or 

Whose chanee oh fh^ dhora may seize. 

If deed of hoiioi&d|d^(Hl^ ; 

thorn, And hikn'Wlhin protSotl^ harms, 
lie can rc]Uito''thw; for he knows the charms 
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That call tame on auoh gentle acts oa these. 

And he can spread thy name o’er Inods and seas, 
Whatever clime the snn’fi bright oirclo -Watius. 

In ft not thy i^tear against the Mdses' bowe]: 

The great £ho%|hia^ bid ^are 

The hooso <st ]^indaru8, when temple and t 9 Wer 
Went to the grotiud, and the repeated oil 
01 sad Electra’s poet hod &e power 
To bvvo the Athenian walls txom. ruin bare. 

Ok ms Bnmnmiss. 

Wlir 1 1 i^onbider how my light is spent 
1 e half my days, in this dark world and: idc, 

And that one talent which, rs death to liido, 

Lodged ^ith me bscdess, thongh my sonl more beui 
To serve ^eaowith my Maker, and present 
Mr true SfCCount* l^t he, returning, ohide . 

‘ Doth God exact daydabont^ ligb^ denied?* 

I fondly askr \ivA l^aticnoe, to pjovent 
That nMumnr, scam r^dies, * God doth net need 
j^ithor his ovn gifts^; who host 

Boar his miliVych^ they derm him best; hia state 
Is kingly } at his bidding t^^eed, 

And post c^er hard tind poem withopt rest : 

They also seirve wlio <tnl3' ^nd. and nmii.’ 

Cjunac, this jrca^ ^y Ibese ey^ thgngn eleai , 

To outwai^Jf of blend^Y <jr of S]^ 

Bcicft of light, their seeing h»ve forget ; 
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Nt)r to llicir idle orbs dolli sight appear 
Of Kim, or moon, or star, throughout the year. 

Or man or woman. Yot I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or ho]*e ; but still bear up ai^ steer 
Bight onward. What supports me, dost thou ash ? 

'I’he coriscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 
I n liberty’s deibnce, mj' noble ta.sk, . 

Of which all Europe rings from side to side. 

Tliis diought miglit lead me through the world's vain 
raask, 

( 'ontent, ihoug^i blind, had I no hotter guide. 


CLARENDON. 

IlvnE, Earl or Olauekdok. Born 1608 ; Died 1674. 

llo wfia promiueiit in the early struggles between Charles!, and 
his p'lrliuments; but gradually attached himself more and more 
closely to the Boyalist Party. Ho followed Charles II. 
exile, and returned with him to power, which ho continued to 
hold for seven years. 

His chief ivork, History of the BeheUioh^ Is written in a 
style which, though not olwa^'s grammatic^Iy accurate, yet 
never fails to bo both vivid and effective. 

CuARACTKi; OF LOIIO , FALEhAi^D^ WHO WAS SLAIN IN TIIK 

Battle of Kewbuey, between the Parliament Forces 

UNDER THE ISaRL OF ESSEX^ TH^ EOYALXSTS COM- 

MANDED BY PRINCE EuPERT. f 

In this unhappy battlp vtaM i^aiu the Lord Viscount 
Falkland, a person of such prodigious parts oi learning 
and knowledge, of that inimi :ab1c sweetness and delight 
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in conversation, of so flov^ng* and obliging a liurnuiiity 
and goodness to mankind, and of that primitivo 
simplicity and integrity of life, that if there -wcto no 
other brand upon this odions and accni-sed civil war, 
than that singly loss, it must be mast infamous and 
cxccralJle to all posterity. 

Before this parliament, lus condition of life was so 
happy, that it was hardly capable of improvmont. 
Before lie caino to be twenty ycain of age, ho %vas 
master of a noble foriune. Ho was constant and per- 
tinacious in whatsoever he resolved to do, and not to lie 
wearied hy anj^ pains that wero necessary to that end. 
And, therefore, having once resolved not to see London, 
which he loved above all places, till ho had i)er- 
leetly learned the Greek tongue, he went to his own 
house in the country, and pursued it with that inde- 
latigablo industry, that it will not bo believed in liow 
short a time he w^as Piaster of it, and accurately read 
all the Greek historians. 

Tn this time, his liouso being within ton miles of 
Oxford, ho contracted familiarity and friendsliip with 
the most polite and accui'ate men of that ujiiversitj'^ ; 
who found such an iniincnseiicss of wit, and such a 
solidity of judgment in him, so infinite a fancy, bound 
ii) by a moit logical ratiocination, such a vast know^- 
* ledge, that he was not Ignorant in anything, yet sucli 
an excessive humility', at if hb had known nothing, that 
they frequently resortoxl, and. dwelt with him, as in u 
college situated in a purer air ; so that his house was a 
university in a less volmne ; whither they came not sc 
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ijjiicli for jcj^p^p . and refine 

tlioRo grosser and consent 

iEfe affections 

wkioh ^ii^^ no other 

ambition than of a lover 

of all good men; much a con- 

fomner or ti^enje g^rts; wnio|ti m in tho 

transai:d,icnp;d0AnmHn,€^^, - 

He had^4%>nin^gplnr4^ dt^^^and keen temper, 

cind so far froja thif' he av^ 

of danger ; and, ih^efprpj; .^on action, 

he always origagpd'3hs1per®^l^'ii:„tIips ho 

thought, by the forw^idnes^^^pf the to be 

most like to 

acoanters he had hiid a S^n^^chp^rftt^o^s and 

ooiiipanionabloness, iWithotil -ph Itbp exe- 

furijim ^ttuit' ’Vv^^v in 

wliiokho it. 




1 cifl 




see ' 

soldier ; 


and shortly after he catnolloVhiii^'fbrt^S; and ^before ho 

‘M 
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t^Oilght might 


in 

found (ill the nm morflAg;' ffil' When,' there .vas some 


•jiyl Jfefflso lf the most 
■ might 
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liopo lie might have hcon a prisoner ; though his 
nearest friends, who knew his temper, received small 
comfort from that imagination. Thus fell that iucoui- 
pai*iib]e young man, in the four and thirtieth year of 
]iis age, having so much despatched thejbusiiicss of life, 
tliat the oldest laroly attain to that immense know- 
ledge. and the j^oungost enter not into the world with 
more inmK -nco : whos;jever leads such a life, needs n(»t 
care uj-ou how short, warning it be taken from him. 


BUNYAN. 

J.MiN- J . Born 1028; Died 1688. 

'i r , of a tinker in Bedfordshiro, he became a village preacher 
w Jic n a young man, was imprisoned in 1602 for non-oonformity 
and Wart Uborated only after twelve years’ captivity. 

IJirtgicot work is The Pilgrim's Progress^ yvhich has never lost 
itrt hold upon the nation from his own day to ours. It consists 
oi a roligioufl allegory, and is related in the form of a flreara. 
His stylo is remarkable for its oxceecliiig simplicity. 

Xow, upon the bunk of the river, on the other side, 
they saw the two Shining Meii again, wTio there waited 
for them. Wherefore, being come out of the river, they 
s.ilnted them, saying, We are ministering spirits, sent 
l or til to minister to those that Bhall bo heirs of salva- 
tion. Thus they went towards me gate* 

Now yoti must note, that t”e city stood upon a 
mighty hill ; but the pilgrims went up ^at hill with 
case, because they had these two men to lead them up by 
the arms ; had likewise left their mortal gannonts 
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beUiiid them in the river; for though they went in 
with them, they came out without them. They thc3re- 
fore wont up here with much agility and speed, tliough 
tJio foundation upon which, the oity was framed was 
higher than the douds ; they therefore went up through 
tiio 1 egions of the air, sweetly talking as they went, 
heing comforted because they safely got over the river, 
and had such glorious companions to attend them* 

■Jliu talk that they had with the Shining Ones was 
about the glory of the place ; who told them that tlio 
Ixiauty and glory of it was inexpressible. There, said 
they, is the Mount Sion, the heavenly Jerusalem, tlio 
innumerable company of angels, and the spirits <»f 
just men made perfect/* You are going now, saitl 
they, to the paradise of God, wherein yoii shall hco the 
tree of life, and eat of the never-fading fruits thereof; 
and, when you come there, you shall have white robes 
given you, and your Walk and talk shall he every day 
with the King, oven all the days of eternity, 'ilicre 
you shall no^ see again such things as you saw when 
yoh. were in the lower region upon the earth; to wit, 
sorrow, sickness, affliction, and 4^th ; “ for the former 
things are passed away/* You are going now to 
Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, and to the prophets, 
men that God hath taken away from the evil to come, 
«and that are now , upon, ^ each one 

walking in liifi ri^^wness.: The men . then asked, 
What must wo do in the holy place ? To whom it wn.s 
answered, Yon. mhst there receive the comfort of all 
you? toil, and have joy for all your sorrow ; you must 
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roajt vvLat you have sown, eveji the firnit of all yonr 
piaycis, and tears, aiid «>uffoimga for the King hy tho 
way. In that place Jrou mtist throat oroTvns of gold, and 
tnioy tho perpolurf bight aiiA vifiv^ns of tho Holy One; 
foi there yoa bhaU t^co MiJca as Ho is Thoro also you 
shall sei\o ILm continually with praino, with skoiiting 
uul thiTiIcbOivmg;4 whom you desired to servo in tho 
A\oihl, +’iOiigh with much difiieuHy* hocauso of the 
luGiiiuty of your iiosh. The)ro your eyes shall ho 
delighted with seeing, and your eais with hearing tho 
[»Ifasanf vOicc of th 6 Mighty One. There you shall 
on} IV jou^ fiicnd*j again that aie gone thJthor before 
1 lad there ^ou ahall with joy receive oven evciy 
one I 11 lollowb into the holy place after you Uhcio 
N j >t*u shall be clothed with glory and majesty, and 
p»d into an equipage fit to ndo out with the King of 
(IJ V hen Ho shall cojno with soimtl ot tiuinpet m 
tho rloud'^, as upon tho wiijge of tho winfl^ you shall 
c onie with Him ; and when He shall sil^uiKm the throno 
of judgment^ yon shall sit by Him; yea, imd when Ho 
ohall pass senteuoo upon all tho workers t£ iniquit^^, xct 
them bo angels or mom also shall have a aoico m 
that judgiuent4 because they wore and your enemies. 
Also, whw He shsvU a^afnrei;pxn thn you shall 
go too, with sohud of trumpet, and jbe eym>with Him, 
Now* wWOb^ ^towards the 

gate, behoSd^a oontjbauy^ out 

to meet them j tf> whpm it ywsh^ Other two 

Shining Qnes, TheSB'^fe Iptja loved oui 

Lord wb^ they were in th^ WO!^^, ai^ that Kivo left 
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fell foi Ills holy and He hath 6ent na to fotcli 

them, amd we haVe brought them thna fkp on iheii 
deaiied jotum^, that they nSay go in aud look ihoir 
Redeemer in ih^ SaftO wjfth joy. Then thd heavenly 
ho&t gave a gCeahehcmt, eayihg, “ Btesaed are they that 
are calied to the njtaj^h^ 8n]pper‘of tho IiAtah,'* There 
oauio out alao at th& thne to meet them tev<huX of the 
King’u trumpetera, olothed in white and shining 
iniment, who with melodious noises' and loud, mado 
oven Iho hcan'ieus to echo with their sonnd. I'hoso 
liiiu)x>eter8 saheted dirlsUan and his fellow with ftn 
thousand Wolbodaes from thewotM; and this they did 
eitn shouting and sound of trumpet. 

This done, they coinpasaod them round on every bult , 
some went boforo, some behind, and some on tho right 
band, some on the left (as it were to guard thorn 
tlirough the upper regions), con^nnally sounding uh 
ihoy went, with melbdjbus adise,**a notes on high; bo 
that tha-veryjnght wws to them tht^ oonM bdtold it hh 
it heaven itpe^f was oome down to meet them. Tluib, 
tlteiofore, they wsdfced 'on^ together} and, as they 
walked, ever SiUon those tmmpetor^ even with 
joylul sotmd, by miking th^m^ieivith looks 
and gestures, ediU sigtdfy to Christian and his brother 
how welcbm«i‘#ey vrore^ Jntqi c«m|;s^, And with 

• what now 

wore Wore they 

came at>t^ '^jitllkthh S%ht of 

Here also they 1had the eity nredf in view, and thou'xht 
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they heard all the hells therein to ring, to welcome 
tluiin thereto. But above all, the warm and joylhl 
thoughts that tiny had about their own dwelling there 
with such company, ai\d that for over and ever, oh, by 
wliat tongue or pen can their g]orious^ 5 )y bo exiirossed! 
I'hus they eaar.o up to the gate. 

Xow I f>A.\v in my dream, that tlieso two men went 
in at tJio gate; and lo! os they entered they were 
transfigured, and they liad raiment put on that shone 
h‘]<u gold. Tiierc wore also that met them with harps 
and crowns, :uul gave them to tlicin ; the harps to 
pi'aiso v/ithal, and the croAvns in token of honour, 
'rhoji 1 hi-ard in my dream that all the hells in the cify 
again for joy, and that it was said unto tlieju 
' tin ter \e into the joy of our Lord.” I also hoard the 
men tlioinsclvcs, that they sang with a loud voice, 
^a\ ing, “ lUossing, and honour, and ^glory, and power, 
ujito Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb foi- ever and over.” 

Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, 
I looked ill after them, and behold, the city shone like 
tlio sun; the streets also were paved with gold, and in 
them walked many mqn, with' cro^vns on their heads, 
palms in their hands, and golden harps, to sing praises 
withal. ' ^ ‘ 

'J'hore were also of. them that had wings, and they 
answered one another^ wither^ , intermission, saying, 
Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord ! And after that they 
shut up th^gates; which, wlien I had seen, I wished 
myself among them. 
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Jojiv Dbydbin. 1^1'd 1701 

lie Tviotfe many diamas liu6 lit3 fataae populanty met not 
ou thoue^ bat onblspownrib] satires, ftnd on bia splendid 1 )tics 
O f tbo satirds, Ahiuffoin andMMUi^helf of ibe lytice, Alexanda *« 
f(mt, are the most famous. 

lie t^njoyed tbe favou? of tb<* last kings of tbo fituaii house, in 
■whose iideiost hetrrote , hot, losuig; with the Kevolution, this 
iiK tntivo tosaiindui or p i ty willing, he devoted himself then, 
after chiefly to lus gn at translation of the poems of Yngil. 

Tab GuABAcaku op rnr of SHAPit.WH\. 

Of chcbQ the falfie Achitophel; 'waa fitfit, 

A name to all eucceeditig ages cmet 
For ( lose ai^d ci coked coun«»ele lit, 

hcigacione, bold, and tuibuleht of wit, 

IlebtlosB, tutfixed in {)rlncdple<^ and place, 

In power impleaded, impatient of disgrace , 

A fiery sonl, whiyh hoiking out its way^ 

Fietflfed the pigpmy b^j* to deotiigr ^ 

And o’ei<-infomed the te:^omofit of olay. 

A dating pilot 

Pleased with the ^hon the Waves want high, 

lie sought the etdrociB i bht^ foV A o^dm unfits 
Would steer too nigh tbo swds to l)oast his wii* 

Gicat wits to mediw near ^e4 

And thin partq;^^ w f 

Ifibo, why should hoi^ with v^Salii^ ^ai:^ h^our Uest« 
Pofu«< his ago the medfut hours of rest ^ 


VI- 
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Piinisli a body whicli lio could not plcaso, 
Bankrupt ollife, yot prodigal of case ? 

And all to leave wliat vrith biis toil lie won 
Ti) that rmfcatliorcd, two-log*ged thing, a sou — 
In friendship false, iinplo cable in hate, 
liesolved to ruin oi‘ to rule the state ; 

To compass thi^ the .triple bond lie broke, 

The pillars ('f the public safety shook, 

Aifd li t r.ed Israel for a foreign yoke ; 

Tliou, seisced v'll h fear, yot still aifectiiig fame . 
Usurped a p:4t riot’s all-atoning name. 

So still ? t proves in factions times 
With xinlyiic zeal to cancel private crimes, 

OaAliACTKn OF TilE PuKK OF BuCKINiUlA^r. 

So)ue of their chiefs were princes of the land 
In tlio first rank of these did Zimri stand, 

A man so various that he scenied to be 
Not ono, but all mankind’s epitome : 

S?.tiif in oi^inions, always in the wrong, 

“VV'a-B eveiy thing by starts and nothing long ; 
But in the course of eme revolving moon 
Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, s^id buffoon ; 
Blest madman, who could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 
Sailing and praising wM*e his usual themes. 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes ; 
So over violent pr over civil 
That every man with him was God or De^dl. 

In squandering wealth was his peculiar art; 
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Nothing wont unrewarded but desert. 

Beggai ed by fools whom still he found too late, 

TIo had his jest and they bad his estate. 

He laughed himself from Court ; then sought relief 
By forming parti could ne’er bo chief : 

For spite of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 

Thus wicked but in will, of moans bereft, 
lie loft iiot faction, but of that was left. 

Alexander’s Feast. 

’Twas at the royal feast for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throUe ; 

Kis valiant peers were placed around ; 

Their brows Vith roses and with myrtles Itound 
(So sliould desert in arms bo crowned). 

Tlie lovely Thais, by his side. 

Sate like a blooming Eastern bride-, 

In flower of youth and b^uty’s pride. 

Ilappy* tappy, happy, pair I 
None but tho brave, i 
None but the brave, 

Nono but the brave deserves tho fair. 

. ^ piionis. 

Happy, happy, happy pair t 
None but the brave, 

None but the brave, 

None but tho brave dcsoi-ves the fair. 

F 2 
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TiwotheUa, pliiocsd om liigh 
Amul the tuneful qtiiye, 

With flying flngons tonehed the 

The Jiotea ctecend^he eVy, 

And lira vk nly joy a inapho« 

*J lio )jg began from Jove, 

Wiio loft Ins T/hssful above 
(bueh if> iL< poweir of mighty h>vo) 

A diauou B fieiy form belied Iho god : 

Siddnuo on ladiant sphoiob iio lodc. 

T ho inng o owd adn ire the lofty aoua'd 

A pibbeut deity* th^ ftiont aionnd; 

A jot.c<nt dfdly, the vaulted roofs xebotti) 1 
With lavished oais 
The monarch heai<^, 

Assumes the god, 

Afleots to nod^ 

Ai d seems to shake the spheres 
C7|^onw. 

V 

itfa, lAvibhed «are 
The tnonaresh heats, 

Aeen^^ ged, 

Ailfeerts to t«9dt , 

Aadoeeawto ahahh^th^ 

$. 

The ptaiseof l&Aoc^sethoo th^ crwiwt pioeujaazi emig. 
Of Baechna evet fail, and ovef yvang. 
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Tho jolly god in iiriinmpli oomes j 
Sound tho trampets^ beat ibe drums ; 
Finished wth a purple grace 
Ho dhow his ho^st faqo : 

Now give the ^^boys breathy ho oouios, ho domes. 
• Bacchus, ever tuSv and young, 

Drinking joys did first ordain*; 

Bacchus’ blessing aro a treasure^ 

Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure ; 

Bieh the treasure. 

Sweet tho pleasuio. 

Sweet is pleasure after pain, 

ChoruB, 

Btinohus^ blessings are a treasure, 

Drinking is the soldier’s x>ieasare ; 

Kich tho treasure, 

Sweet the pleasure, 

Sweet is 'nloasure after i>alu. 


Soothed ^th the sotihd the Vug gi w vain ; 
Fought alt hia he^ttles o’er again ; 

And thri^ he^xoutod aB hb foes, and thjioe he slew 

the slain* 


The xnaster*. 

XT- - 

His 




And while he hoayoh e-hd.s^lh^deidod,^ 
Ohantsed his h»nd« and ChOcI^ hb Undo 
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ne chose a. nKHutifnl muse, 
iSoft }>ity to infuse ; 
lie sung; Darius great and good. 

By too severe a fate, 

Fallen, fallen^ fallen, fallen, ^ 

Fiilh-n fro3n liis high estate, ' 

And welti'ir.ig in his blood ; 

Deserted at his utmost need 
By ' dose his former bounty fed ; 
t>ii the bare earth exposed ho lies. 

With no^ a friend to close his eyes. 

With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 
Jlovob. iiig in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
Aiid, now and thon, a sigh he stole. 

And tears began to flow. 

Chorus, 

Btivolviitg in his altered soul 

The various turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole, 

’ And tears began to flow. 

5 . 

The mighty master smiled to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 

*Twas but a kiiidred-sound to move. 

For pity melts ^li© mind to love. 

Softly sweet, in Dydian m^suros. 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 





War, lie sung, is toil and trouble; 

Honour but an empty bubble ; 

Never endings still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying ; 

Tf the world be worth thy winning, 

Tlirtik, O thinX'rt worth enjoying : 

Liovely I’hais sits beside thee, 

Take the good the gods provide thee. 

'I^ho many rend the skies with loud applause ; 

So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 
Tlio prince, unable to conceal his pain, 

Gazed oai the fair 
Who caused his care. 

And sighed and looked, sighed and looked. 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 


Charm* 

The prince, unable to conceal his pain. 
Gazed on the fair ' 

Who caused his care, 

Aiid sighed and lookodf sighed and looked, 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again. 


6 . . 

Now strike the golden lyre again t 
A louder yet, and yet a- louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder 
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ijaik, liaik, ihu horrid sound 
Has raised tip his head ; 

As awaked from th0 doad^. 

And ho stares arOTtnd. 

lieveuge^ rovimge, 'riuiotheua orjos, 

Soo ibo 

bop thi' hiiakes that they rear, 
t]n’‘y hiss in therf^t liair. 

And 1 ue spat kies that from thoir oyes ! 

Behold » ^hast3> h'^ind, 

’Each <v ioroli in his hand ! 

Those arc (xt* vian ghostSj that iu hatiie woio slain, 

A lid nnhUTied remain 
ln<rloTious on the ^dain : 
t }ivo ihe vengeance duo 
To the valiant crew. 

Jlchf/ld how they toss theif torches on high, 

How they point to the Poisian abodes, 

And glilh ring tomplos of their ho^iile gods. 

The princes applaud vHth a furious ; 

Aid the king seized a dam beau with zfjaJ to flesti oy ; 
Thai’s led the way^ * ^ 

To light him to Ms prey, 

And, like anothoi; fired auc^^t Troy. 

And the teng soited i ^eai.ht) destioy ; 

Thato led ' 

To light him to his pr^*- 
And, like another Stolon, fl5?ed auo^Sr Troy, 
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7 . ^ 

Thus long ago, 

Ere heaving 'beUcrv^'a leamoci to blow, 

While orgaxM ye* ■were inut<i 
Tiinothet®, try^bteathing fluto 
* And Bounding lyre, 

Oonld swell the sotil to rage, or kindle soft desii o. 

At last divine Oooilia came, 

InventresB of the vocal frame ; 

Tho sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former uartow bounds, 

And addi^ length to solemn sounds, 

With'Naturo^s mother-wit, and arts unknown I efoic. 
l-ot old Timothens yield tho prise, 

Or both divide tlio crown : 

Ho raised a mortal to the ekios 
Sho drew an augcl down. 


0ranfi Ghs/tna. 

X- 

At last divinoCieoiba camn, 

Tnventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthtusdast, frodt her saered store. 
Enlarged the ^rmer mnauw bounds. 

And added length ^to stdemp i^uhds", 

With Hatunfa mothor-wit, tuknown befmi 

Lot old 


He raised A tb'lbA 

She drew an <mgeX doWfer ' • 
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DEFOE. 

Uan’iel Dkpoe. B'^rn aU ut 16G3; BieS 1731. i 

At? a youtlj served in Monmoutli’p army, and after the 

Itevolntion -Kj mRintaiued by his plu the principles of free 
governif’ against the Jaeobitos. A i>olitical writer during 
tiic .e.i ealor pan of i-.ls life, ho yot never stooped to write as the 
of the or the Tory party. 

Tau; in life, ho b< gan the scries of works of fiction on which hia 
fame cljicfiy lest?. They are all distinguished for their graphic 
r‘,*ivliLir and fu'nesa of detail. 

Ouuseno and tiik Foot-j’Uint. 

Ir h Olio day about noou, going towards my 

? - id, I Ava8 oxcocdingly surprised with, the Print of a 
-Man's nak«3d foot em the shore, which was voiy plain 
io l»e seen in tho sand ; I stood like one thunder-struck, 
or as if J had seen an apparition; I listened, I looked 
7 ; Haul me, J could hear nothing, nor see anything ; I 
wont up to a rising ground to look farther ; I went up 
tiio shore, and down the shore, but it was all one, I 
could see no other impression but that one. I went to 
it again -to see if there were any more, and to observe 
if it might not be my fancy; but there was no room 
for that, for thei^ was exactly tho very print of a foot ; 
toes, heel, and every part of a foot; how it came 
tliithor, I knew not, nor could in the least imagine. 
But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, like a man 
I)orfeetly confused and out of myself, 1 came homo to my 
fortificatiej^ not feeling, as wo say, the ground I wont 
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0 VI, l)nt ibirifiod to tlio last degree, looking Lcliiml mo 
at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush 
and i.voo, and fancying every stump at a distance 
to bo a man ; nor is it possible to describe how inuxiy 
various shapes affrigMed imagination represented things 
t(j mo hi ; how many wild ideas wore formed every 
moment in my fancy, and what strange nnaccountablo 
wliimsios came into my thoughts by the way. 

When 1 came to my castle, for so I think I called It 
over after this, 1 fled into it like one pursued ; whether 
I went over by the ladder as first contrived, or wont in 
at the hole in the road, which I called a door, I cannot 
romember ; no, nor could I remember the next inorniug ; 
fo]' never frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, 
with more terror of mind, than I to this retreat. 

I sh^pt none that night ; the farther I was from tho 
occasion of my fright, tho greater my apprehensions 
were ; which is sometliing contrary to the nature of 
such things, and especially to the usual practice of all 
creatures in fear : but I was so embarrassed with my 
own fj’ightful ideas of tho thing, that I formed nothing 
but dismal imaginations tc^ myself, even though I was 
now a great way off it. 

I jiresently concluded that it must be some of the 
savages of the maip. land over against me, who had 
■ wandered out to sea in their canoes, and either driven 
by the currents, or by contrary winds, had made tho 
island ; and had been on' shore, but were gone away 
again to sea, being as loth, perhaps, to have stayed in this 
desolate island, as I would have been to have had them. 
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'vVLil© those refleciioims weio rolliug upon my mijul, 
I was vety thankful in my fht^ughts, that I was bu 
1 <ppy as not 4o Ije thcroabouts at that time, or that 
they did not see my boat^ by ^hioh they would liavo 
<x>noluded that some iohabitantB been in tho pUco, 
find perhaps have .-eardhed jibr me t these terriblo 

tliotights xaotocl my imagination their having 

found m-^ iiH>at, and that theie were pchplo here; and 
that u bo^ I shoved certai'dy have them come again in 
gitfitor miinheis mid dewour mo; that if it should 
iiappon bo ihat ^hey should not find mo, yot thoy would 
lind my indovure, destroy all my oom> carry away all 
my flMtk of tame goats» and 1 should poribli at last 
for 1 tit Want. 


1 hus my fear baxdsbod all my religious hope ; all 
that foimor eonfidonoe in Qod> which was founded upon 
biuyh wonderful experionco as I had faad^of BSs goodness, 
n\jw vanish 4, as if JBte ihat h«4 ^*64 by miracle 
hi Iherto, could not pieservo by His tho provision 
w hich lie had made for nio by J^Iis ^goodness : 1 


leproaohod myself with my oasiiio$S, 'that would not 
sow any more ooim one yosi would jukt serve mo 
till tlm no?fct aeai^Kmi^as 

to prevent tbu upon tho 

ground?^gnd o^roproof, that I 

resolvSld t AiC 4;Wt^^uk 'tS'AOf^a’ nni*¥i 


*WP 7 :r‘ 


yosurs’ com 


How' strange is tho 

Ufa iff tuiOi' hy What spiings nro 
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tlio affeotioiis abou^ as diffeci^g ebrcumatanocs 

picaentt To-day \tnp Jova wbast io-tnctlitipw we hate; 
today we aeoh what ,*«^woT3fow we sl^m; to-day wo 
debiio what to-oafotrto^ we feav ; iiay, even tiiiMablo at 
the apprehenauHta' tb& Was ea;ei)a.pUflad ih vao at 
tlua tintb in the most livsty shsaittse hhaghialde : for I 
whose osly affliotion was, ihat I seexaed bai^hed ftout 
human soeiety, that I was alone, oitcnmsei^bcd by thu 
boiindleaB ooean, ont off from mankhtid, and oondemued 
to what 1 called sHent life ; that 1 was as one whom 
Heaven thought not worthy to bo naotbered aniong the 
living, or to appear among the rest of His aoatures , 
that to haye seen one of my p-wn species would have 
seemed to mtf a raising mo from death to lifo, and th(' 
gieatcst Hesfdng that H^ven itself, next to tUo 
supreme blps^ng of Salvation, could bestcru'; 1 say, 
that 1 shotdd now tremble at the vmy apprehension of 
b< eing a man, and was ready to sink into the ground at 
but the shi^ow or sihebt appeara(hee of a man’s having 
set^his foot in thotisland. 

A Ssnauisn BhAooons. . 

1 was quartered- all this winter at Banbury,, and 
went little abroad; nor had we any nothin tha 
latter end Febmaty, whsa% v^Ofdered to mar^ f o 
Jioicestor, wiflt ^ inder, ai 

we thought,^ conn^ and 

StaflFordahhes ^ T ' 

Wo lay ak ode aiq^ ibdB^ned our 

march to pass Sie riybrabOve^KoH^AmpIbnj' that tow n 
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being possesBod by the enemy, wo understood a. ^larty 
of Northampton forcos were abroad, and intended to 
ul-tack iifi. Accordingly, in tliQ afternoon, our scouts 
brought ua word the onemy were t|uartered in some 
villages on the road to GovGntj;yA our commander 
thinking it mueh better to set upon them their 
quarters, than to wait for them in the field, resolves to 
attack them early in the mondng, before they w^ero 
aware of it. Wd refreshed ourselves in the field for 
tbaii day, and getting into a great wood near the enemy 
'VO stayed there all night till almost break of day, 
without being discovered. 

Ill the morning, very early, wo heard the enemy’s 
t run 1 pets sound to horse; tide roused us to look abrond ; 

>ending out a scout, he brought us word a party of 
t ho enemy was at hand. We were vexed to be so dis- 
j:ipointed, but finding their party small enough to bo 
dealt with, Sir Mannaduke ordered me to charge them 
with three hundred horse and two hundred dragoons, 
while lie at the same time entered tjio town. Accord- 
ingly I lay still till they came to the very skirt of 
the wood where I was p<&ted, when I saluted thpm 
with a volley from my dragoons out of tho wood, and 
immediately showed tnyself with my horse on their 
front, rea4y to charjge them they appeared not to be 
siirj)rised,Wd received bttt, charge great resolu- 
tion ; and being aboVe four hundred men, they pushed 
mo vigorously in their turn, putting my men into 
some disorder. In this ^tremity, I sent to order my 
dragoons ^ charge them in the fiank, which they did 
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vith gi'oat bravery, and tlie other still maiutaiuod the 
li^ht with desperate resolntion. There was no want of 
courage in onr men on both sides, hnt oiir dragoon ^ 
liad tho advantage, and at last routed them, and drove 
them hack to the vijlfljgo. Hero Sir Marmaduko Langdalo 
had his Irands 'full too; for my firing had alarmed tho 
towns adjacent, that when he came into tho town, he 
found tliem all in arms ; and contrary to his expecta- 
tions, two regiments of foot with about three hundred 
hoi so more, ils Sir Marmaduko had no foot, only hoi’hu 
and dragoons, this was a surin’iso to him; but ho 
caused his dragoons to outer tho town, and charge 
tho foot, while his horse sccimed tho avenues of tho 
town. 

The dragoons bravely attacked tho foot, and Sir 
Marmaduko falling in with his horse, the fight was 
obstinate and very bloody, when tho horse that I had 
routed came flying into tho street of the village, anil 
my men at their heels. Immediately I left tho 
])uisuit, and fell in with all my foroe to tho assistance 
of my friends, and after an obstinate resistance, wu 
1 outed tho whole party ; wo’killod about seven hundred 
men, took throe hundred and fifty, twenty-ec\cn 
ofiicors, one hundred arms, aU their baggage, and 
two hundred horses, and continued qnr march to 
Uuibuiough, where w'o halted to refresh ourselves. 
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JOXATHAH SWISTT,.- '\' 

Brought pj^itt^ntlj of Sir 

sa^^ja cp.i^r with 

th*) BaitU <tfM^ Bool s. yritten ^ sttpijort of die sirle 

takfa li^h^ Jpitrou in a fa:mou^ Ht^lfatar of the day- 

Thie ptifeli^rhcy, wi|li ihe SfViJff ttjf i is^tire on die- 

isoutbi»),ivrid foUowedlliy ajen|r^ie|rfeg pfepitii5iS}^^^^ of which 
tiio JDrctpiG/^» t<MerB <a Bfiifes 5 m Wal^l<i| Ooy^tAm and 
GvXliver*s !7Vaiw?« (& laaUyii uj^' buiM naiiii©), ate the most 
celehratr-d. " iKf" - ,r 


. Tm kism the ' ' '^‘'' ' • 

wore dppai&is 

icli out. For ^pon the a large 

window ;Uweli;,^ a to 

the :6fst rxni|kgmtp4? ''l^e' "infinite 

numbers of files ^ 

gat^ of Mifee of 


wdtBf "iarii$£^‘’ afi 










|U^;: and' 


and plenty, 


4 ^ 
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from above, or to id» palace by brooma from below , 
'whcu it wa» the pleasure of fortuxto to ccmduot thitlui 
a wandoxiuj^ bee, iO whose a brohon pane in 

tlie glass had diecoyored itself ; and in he went; wheic , 
expatiating; awhile, he at last happened to alight ifpon 
one of the ontwara ^i^alls of the apider’a citadel, which, 
;)iolding to the nneqnal weight, sunlc down to the voiy 
foundation. Thrice ho endeavoured^ to foroe^his pas- 
s,igc, and thrioe the centre shook. Iho spideir within, 
feeling the terrible convulsion, supposed at first, that 
nature was apprpacliing to her final dissolution, or 
else, that Beelzebub with all his legions was como to 
loonge the death of many tliOusand of his subjects, 
\N hom this enemy had slain and devouied. Tfowevei , 
ho nt length valiantly resolved to issue forth, and 
meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted him- 
self of his toils ; and, posted securely at some distance, 
was employed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging 
them from^ihe rugged rojunauts of the cobweb. I5y 
this time the spider was adventured out, when, be 
holding the aod ruins, and dilapidatipns of las 

fortxosB, he waa very near ai hU wits" end, he stormed 
<ind swore Bha a madma^r ^i^d swelled tiU he w.ts 
icady to burpt. At. length, casting hp eye upon the 
bee, and wisely gathering oapses fifQin events (for they 
knew each othet' hy sight)> plague split you/^ said 
he, “for a a vengeance, 

that have not look 

before yon? Jio'y^ tlflsife T hs^'^SaUthing else to do 
than to mend and repair aftei* you?’ *^Grood avoids, 
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frion«l,” said tbo beo (Ixaving: now primed liiui.solf and 
l)oing disposed to bo droll): “I’ll give you my hand 
and word to como near your kennol no more, I was 
iH^vor in such a confounded pickle since 1 was born !” 
“ Sii^rali,” replied the spider, “ if it vrore not for break- 
ing an old custom in our familyfsssver to stir abroad 
against an enemy, I should como and teach you hotter 
manners.” “ I pray have patience, ” said the bee, “ or 
you will <^.j)ciid your substance, and for ought I sec, you 
may ^Und in nee<T of it all towards tho repair of your 
1» ni8o.” “Rogue, rogue,” replied the spider; “yet 
methiuks you should have more respect to a person 
whom all thc; world allows to be so much your betters.” 
“ By my troth,” stiid tho bee, “ the comparison will 
amount to a very good jest; and you will do mo a 
fiv' ur to let me knoAv tlic? reasons that all the world is 
l)iiiciHcd to use in so hopeful a dispute,” At this tho 
si)i<lei, having swelled himself into the size and 
'posture of a disputant, l^gan his argument in the true 
spirit of controversy, with a resolution to "be heartily 
scurrilous and angry ; to urge his own I'easons without 
tbo least regard to the answers or objections of his 
ojDposite ; and fully predetermined in his mind against 
all conviction. 

“Not to disparage myself,” said he, “ by the com- 
parison with such a rascal, what art thou but a 
vagabond, without house or home, without stock or 
inheritance : bom to no possession of your own but a 
pair of wings and a drone-pipe, Your livelihood is a 
uiiiverfial plunder upon nataire ; a freebooter over fields 
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ftiLcl gardoiis ; aud for tlie sako of stealing, you will rob 
a nettle as easily as a violet : whereas, I am a domestic 
animal, furnished with a native stock within myself. 
'Idiis largo castle (td show my improvements in the 
mathematics) is all built with my own hands, and the 
materials extracted tjJtogether out of my own person,” 

“ I am glad,” answered the bee, “ to hear you grant, 
at least, that I am come honestly by my wings and my 
voice ; for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven alone 
for my flights and my music ; and Providence would 
never have bestowed on mo two such gifts, vdthout 
designing them for the nolileet ends. I visit, indeed, 
all the flowoi*s and blossoms of the field and the 
garden ; but whatever I collect from thence oniichcs 
myself, without the least injury to their beauty, their 
smell or their taste. Now, for you and your skill in 
architecture and other mathematics, I have little to 
say ; in that building of youi's there might, for aught 1 
Iviiow, have been labour and method enough; but by 
woful experience for us both, it is too plain the ma- 
tciials are naught, and I hope you will henoefoiiih take 
warning, and consider duration and matter as well as 
method and art. You boast, indeed, of being obliged 
to no other creature, but of drawing and spinning out 
all from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of 
iho liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess 
a good plentiful stoic of dirt and poison in your breast ; 
and though 1 would by no means lesseix or disparage 
your genuine stock of either, yet I doubt you are 
somewhat obliged, for an increase of both, to a little 
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foreign as&isiaxice. Your inhareut i>ortion. of dirt does 
not lail of acquisitions, by sweejnngs exlialod from 
below j and one insect fumisHes you witli a sbaro of 
y>oi&on to destroy anothdir- So tliai, in sliort, tlio 
question ootnes ail to tliifi ; wbetlxer is the nobler being 
of the two, tl tat whieh, by a lazy 15&ntejinplatiox» of four 
int'hes round : by on overweening pride, which feeding 
and ongendruDg on itself, ttirus all into vOnom, pro- 
ducing r ^lilting at all bni Uybane and a cobweb ; or 
that 'viiioh, by a universal znngo, with long Rcarch, 
luiKh study, tiue judgment, and distinction of things, 

I rings home honey and wax ?” 

Tills dibjjute was managed with such eagerness, 
<‘lainour and warmth, that the two parties of books in 
«»inis below, stood silent awhile, waiting in suspense 
v'b would bo the issue: which was not Icng unde- 
i to mined ; for the boe grown impationt at so much loss 
of time, €ed straight away to a bed of roses, without 
Itioliing for a reply; and left the spider like an orator 
colloclod la himself, and just prepared to burst out. 

Tub Templk of ^ 

I dreamed that I was convoyed into a wide and 
boundlORS plaon, that waJ? OQVc^Od ^witji prodigious 
multitude^ of peojjlo, wbidki no naan could number. In 
tJie midst pf >t stoo^ a^moimj;ain with its head 

above the were e^s^ti^oly^sieep, and 

of such a which 

was not made a htlnta^ ascend 

it. On a sudden, there In^d frgto.'tho top of it, a 
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Roniid like that of a tnitnpot ; ‘but so exceedingly sweet 
and harmonious, that it filled the hoarla of tlios^ who 
lioard it with raptures, and gave such high and delight- 
ful sensations, as seemed to animate and raise hTiman 
nature above its<df., ^This made mo very muoh amazed 
to find tfo very fow in tliat innumerable mnltitttdo who 
liad cars fino enough to hear or relish this^ music with 
pleasuie ; but my wonder abated, tvhen, upon looking 
lound mo, I saw most of thorn attentive to three sirens, 
<*lotliod like goddesses, and distingnislied by the namts 
of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pieasuio. They woro seated 
on thi'eo rooks, amid a beaiitiful vanoty of giovos, 
meadows, and livuloLs, that lay on the borders of tho 
jiionniain. While tho base and grovelling mnltitude 
o£ different nations^ ranks, and ages, woro listening tc 
tlu'so delusive deities, those of a moi*© oreot aspect 
and cxalte«l spirit, separated thoinselvcs from tho rest 
and luarohod in great bodies towards the mountain, 
fiom whence they heard the sound, which grew si ill 
jbwjotor, the more they lifStened to it. 

On a sudden, methought, this select band sprang 
forward, with a resolution* tO climh tho ascent, and 
follow tho calt of tha^ h^venly musm. Kvery ono 
took something ^wUh him, that ho might be of 

assistance to ^hifa hr hiS- miSiruh. had their 

swords ^mo earriedv rolls of ]^p^T in their 

bands, 6omo others 

telescopei^ on 

thfiir heads, and othmrS Ibmiins {^''fhei^^le^: in shoit, 
there was scarce *atiy instrument of mechanic art or 
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liberal science wbioli was not made use of on this occa- 
sion. My good demon, who stood at my right hand 
during the course of this whole vision, observing in mo 
a burning desire to join that glorious company, told me, 
“ He highly approved that gbneroff& ardour wi^h which 
I seemed transported; hut, at the same time, advised 
mo to cover my iaco with a mask all the while I was to 
laV>our on ihc ascent/' I took his counsel, without 
inqTiirjTig into his reasons. The whole body now broke 
into diiTerent parties, and began to climb the precipice 
by ten thousand different paths. Several got into 
little alloys, which did not reach far up the hill beloro 
they ended and led no farther; and I observed that 
most of the artisans, which considerably diminished 
our loijiibors, fell into these paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers 
behind us, who thought they had discovered by-ways 
up tlic ill 11, which proved so very intricate and per- 
plexed, that, after having advanced in them a little, 
they wore quite lost among the several turns and wind- 
ings ; and though they wei;p as active as any in their 
motions, they made hut little progress in the ascent. 
These, as my guide informed nie, were “ men of subtle 
tempers, and puzzled politics, who would supply tho 
place of real wisdom with cunniiig and artihoe.” 
Among those who wore far advanced in their way. 
there were some thatj^by mie, false jtep, fell backward, 
and lost more ground in a mbmeni than they had 
gained for many hours, or could be ever able to procure. 
We were now advanced very high, and observed that 
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uil #10 dilforoiit yaths 'which ran about the side« of tho 
mountain began to meet in two great roads; whicJi 
insensibly gathered the whole multitude of travellers 
into two great bodies. At a little distance from the 
entrance of each ro;^, there stood a hideous phantom, 
that opposed our farther passage. One of these appa- 
ritions had his right hand filled with darts, which he 
brandished in the face of all who came up that way ; 
crowds ran back at the appearance of it, and cried out. 
Death ! The spectre that guarded the other road was 
Envy ; she was not armed with weapons of destruction 
like tho former ; but by dreadful hissings, noises of re- 
proach, and a horrid, distracted laughter, she appear(‘d 
more frightful than Death itself; insomuch, that abun- 
dance of oxir company were discouraged from passing 
any farther, and some appeared ashamed of having conic 
so far. As for myself, I must confess my heart shrunlv 
within mo at the sight of these ghastly appearances : 
but on a sudden, the voice of tho trumpet came moi is 
fujl upon us, so that we felt a new resolution reviving 
in us*; and in proportion as this resolution grew, tho 
terrors before us seemed to vanish. Most of tho coui- 
pany who had swords in their hands, marched on wiili 
great spirit, and an air of defiance^ up tho road that 
was commanded by Death; while others, who had 
thought and contemplation in their looks, went forward 
in a more composed Up. the road possessed by 

Envy. Theway abbw these apparitions grew smooth 
and uniform, and was so delightful that the travellers 
went on with pleasure, and in a little time atrived at 
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tl\o top of ih^ 'Xfhey here began to Inoailie 

ci dolioiousi kind of ether, and eaw all the fields about 
them covered with a Mud of light, that made 

tliom lofieot with eafi^e&ctioii citn. their past toils; and 
diffosod a secret joy through bhe;whole assembly, which 
allowed itself in every Iceland feature* In the mid&t 
of these happy fields there stood a palaea of a vei;y 
t,loiioufo stmotin*. . it had four great folding-doors, that 
iaced the f ai several tiuarters of the world* On the 
top of iti 'vvae onthio’icd the goddess of the mountain, 
vvlio <^milod upon her votaries, and sounded the silver 
ti 1 npet which ha 1 uillcd them up, and ^dkOered them 
111 their passage to her palace. They had now foimed 
tliemsel^cs in+o several divisions; abend of historians 
Mhing rltu stations at each door« acoonding to tlio 
1 whom they were to introduce, 

Ou a sudden the trumpet, which had hitherto sounded 
only a maroli, or point of war, now swelled all its notes 
into tiiumph iud exultation : the whole fabric shook, 
and the doorS fiew opw^ The first thht stepped forward 
\v<iB a beautiful blooming h$rOf rad, as I heard by 
the murmurs round me, AleifSamdor fhe Oreat,* He was 
conducted by a crowd of hi^tori^s. The' ^&ison who 
immediately walk^ before for an 

cmbioidefed acquainted 

with the tjC'im^'^apartment 

appointed The 

name of thii^ But 

Arrian itod £*lainroK idbd ^'f^Onea of 

thib p^tco, condnoied KiTn”?i^t> Kali, and 
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placed him at tha uppar of the £b$t table. My 
good demon, that I might see the whold eetmopny, cmi- 
veyod me to a con^ cjP’thia !«W>i 'WhOte I migh-ii P®** 
ceiTo all that passed^ whhoiit'bejhg soei* myself. The 
next who ooiter^ eohaxmhig virgin; leading in a 
voQomUo maa who itaa ldi&d< Ut^ear her left arm bho 
bore a harp,'^aad otL her head, a garland, Alexander, 
who was voryweU aoqtutihted^ith Hohier, stood tip at, 
hib ontranco, and placed him on his right hand. The 
virgin, vdw it seems was one of thenine*8istor8 th.it 
attended on the goddess of Famo, smiled with an 
iuofTablo grace at tlioir meeting, and retired. 

Jutins Gtetaar was now coming forward ; and, tbuugh 
most of tho histoEnans (^ered their smwice to introdneo 
him, he Ibfi, thmn at the door, and would havo no oou< 
dnotor but hifoself. 

• ' * 

Othors followed, when I was^awaStened by the noibo 
of the oanno% whi^ were tUon fired foi^ the taking of 
Mons. ' I 'should 'have bemr ver^ mtt^ tronbled at 
being thrOwn ofitof so plea^ng a vision on any other 
occasion; bttt sih agreeable change, to have 

my thoughts ^v^artsd ftonx'tho greatest «mong the dead 
.ind fabulpw heatb6ii,,io''tho,m!est hstioik htaong tho ma 
and tho IjivjhH^ * *- 
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Joseph Ahdieon. Born 1G72; Died 1719, 

Ho began his Utei ory career, as a student at the University of 
Oxford, with critical and congrahuatory verses. Ho thus 
secured t tironage, and by his poem ITte Campaign,, celebrating 
tbo viotories of Marlborough, he established a claim to reward, 
and eventually ro.<?o to high political oiUce. 

His ti-agedy of Cato was popular in his own day, but his later 
lame rests cliiolly on his essays in the Tatler and the Spectator 
(1711-1712) : ^ species of composition which he and his friend 
Steele originated, and of which they arc still tho best represen- 
tative‘\ 

Tiik Vision of Mirza. 

O'l llio fifth day of tho luoon, which according to tho 
oustoiTi of my forefathers I always keep holy, after 
liuving washed myself, and offered up my morning 
dovot»oiis, I ascended to tho high hills of Bagdad, in 
Older to i^ass the rest of the day in meditation asid 
j)iayer. As I was here airing myself on the tops of tho 
] Liountains, 1 fell into a profound contemplation on tho 
vanity of human life.; and pacing from one thought to 
another, “ Surely,” said I, *\man is but a shadow, and 
life a di-eam?* Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my 
eyes towards the sulnmit of a rook that was "not far 
from me, where I ; dyisooyered one ih the habit of a 
shepherd, with a little musioar instrmhent in his hand. 
As 1 looked upon hina, he applied it to his lips, and 
began to play ujictn it. Tho sound of it was exceeding 
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swoet, and Avrouglit into a variety of tunes tlxat Avoro 
inexpressiWy melodious, and altogether different from 
anything I had ever heard. They put me in mind of 
those heavenly airs that are played to the departed 
Boiils of good men upon their, first arrival in Paradise, 
to weal* out the impressions of the last agonies, and 
qualify them for the pleasures of that happy pl^. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

I had been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a Genius ^ and that several had been 
entertained with music who hod passed by it, but 
never heard that the musician had before made himself 
visible. When he had raised my thoughts by those 
transporting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures 
of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one 
astonished, ho beckoned to mo, and by the waving of 
his hand directed mo to approach tho place whore ho. 
sat. I drew near with that reverence which is duo to 
a superior nature ; and as my ^heart was entirely 
subdued by the captivating strains I had hoard, I fell 
down at his feet and wept. ^ The Genius smiled upon 
mo with a look of compassion and afi’ability tixiit 
familiarised him to my imagination, and at c>n!ce dis- 
pelled all the fears , and apprehensions with which I 
approached him. Ho lifted me from the ground, and 
taking me by the liand, “.MirzA,” said he, “I have 
heard thee in thy wliloquies ; follbw me.” - 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle . of tho rock, 
and placing me on the top of it^ Cast thy eyes east- 
ward,” said ho, and toll mo what thou seost.”— “ I 
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fr»co,” said T, huge valio3% and a piodigioiis tide of 
wuoi lolbug tkrongb itJ*- — **-1*110 yalloy that thou 
^ocst,’^ said JiO, ** is ihe Valo of and tho tide oi 

^\atol that ooeat, i» patt of the great tide of 

i lornity,”~** What is the roSBon/* said X, '* that tho 
tido 1 SQ0 ri*^ out of a ^clc niSt at one ojid, and 
again loses itSeli m a fhict mist at iho otlier^”— 
“ What thou fttost,** said he, that poition of 

I tiunity is calk J time, uioasured oTuit hy tho biui, 

.iTul jr icliing from iko teginning of tho world to its 
( onsnaimation/*— “Examine now/* said ho, ^‘this sea 
One is thus boii^i.ded with daiknoss at both ends, and 
toll mo whet thou discovorest in it.” — dee a bridge,” 
biid T, “standing in the midst of the tide/* —** The 
kiidg# iiiou poeeV’ said ho, ** is human life^ oonsidoLi* it 
lively/* Upon a moie leisurely survey of it, I 
"ouiid that it consisted of three score and ten entire 
nioliob, with seveial broken arohei^ which, ^ddod to 
those that w^ro Cntiro, made up iho number about an 
h'lndred. An 1 was counting the arches, the Genius 
told me that Jhis btidgo consistea, at Sjt&p of a thousand 
eVK ht.'S ; but that a great Spod rest, and 

loft the bndge in the ruinent^^pondi^oh IshOW hehold 
it. ** But i(41 too fsxther/’ eai& he^ wliat thoh dis- 

coverest pn passing 

over iV* ^ On each 

end otiW* jS^ti I 4^w Several 

of the the 

great tide i^ll^'^n'ferthor 

examination, pe^ivOd ^here w^t^ InnWetable trap** 
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doois that laj <$on{)eal6d in. the bridge, “wibich tho 
passengers no 8oonti:;tJ!od Huey felj throUj,U 

them into tiiie Jide, and iounediniely 'disappciKti 
Thobo bidd^ Itit^aUs trers set very thieJ^ at tlio 
cntiaaco qf thh btidgf, ad threoaga of people no 
8o<Hier broke tbroftgh 4ond, baa mansi' of them fell 
into them. Thc^ gi-otv ihinxior towards the middk, 
, but multiplied and lay olosei together towards the end 
of the ardies that wefe entire. 

There weiO indeed some persons, hut their jj^uinboi 
was very small, that ooUtinued a kmd 6f hohbhug 
mawh on the bidhen aiches, but fell through one alt( t 
another, hemg <}uite tired and spent with so long a walk. 

1 passed some time ux tho contemplatfon of this 
uoiulerful structuie, and the gioat vaiiety of objecls 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a deep 
luelanoholy to see several dropping unoxpeotedly in the 
luidst of mirth and jollity, and ratohing a^ everything 
that stood by them to savo themselves, Smne wno 
looking up towards the heavens in athopghtfolpobtnic, 
ani, in the m^t ot a spoa^fllon, st<|itd>lod and IcU 
out of sight. Mtiliitndes #ere very busy in the pui- 
smt of bubbles fhat glittered in their eyes and danoc J 
liefoiethem, bat 4»f(en when tibeylWi^t themselves 
within the ma^ of th 4 m, their fidled s&d down 

vhey sunk. 


it. *‘Ta£e ^e» he, “and 

toll me if then yht SetSi unytltengj&ou dost not 
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conqireliend.” Ui>oii looking np, “ WJiat mean,” gaid 1, 
“ilioso great flighty of birds that are perpetually 
liovoring about the bridge, and sottling upon it fi'oiii 
time to time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cor- 
morants, and among many other feathered creatures 
several little winged boys, that pei'ch in great ^uinhors 
upon the middle arches.” — These,'* said the Genius, 
“ are Knvy. A.varice, Superstition, Despair, Love, with 
the like cares and jinssions that infest human life.” 

J hero fetched a deep sigh. “ Alas,** said I, “ man 
Arns niado in vainl how is he given away to misery 
and mortality ! Tortured in life, and swallowed up in 
death !” Tiio Genius being moved with^ compassion 
toA^a^ds mo, bid me quit so uncomfortable a prospect. 
‘‘ Tji -.df no more,** said ho, “on man in the first stage of 
ills existence, in his setting out for eternity ; but cast 
thjue eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears 
tli(\ several generations of mortals that fall into it.** I 
ciire<dod my sight as I was ordered, and (whether or no 
the good Genius strengthened it with any supernatural 
foi-co, or dissipated part of the mist that was before too 
thick for the eye to penetrate) I saw the valley 
opening at the other end, and spreading forth into a7i 
immense oo^n that had a huge rook of adamant 
lunning thrdugh the midst of it, and dividing it into 
two equal parts. ' The clouds still rested on one half of 
it : but the other appeared to me a vast ocean planted 
with innumerable isls^ds, that virere covered with fruits 
and flowers, and interwoven with' a thousand* little 
si lining seas that ran among them. T could see persons 
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dressed in glorious habits with gai’laiids upon Uieir 
heads, passing among tho trees, lying down by tlie 
sides of fountains, or resting on bods of flowers; and 
could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, falling 
waters, human voices, ^nd musioal instruments. Glad- 
ness grow in me upon the discovery of so delightful a 
scene. wished for the wings of an eagle, that I 
might fly away to those, happy seats : but the Genius 
told mo there was no passage to them, except through 
the gates of death that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. “The islands,” said he, “that lie so 
fresh and green before thee, and with which tho whole 
face of tho ocean appears spotted as far as thou caust 
see, are more in number than the sands on the sea- 
shoro : there are myriads of islands behind those whicjh 
thou here discoverest, reaching farther than thine eye, 
or oven thine imagination can extend itself. These arc 
the mansions of good men after death, who according 
to tho degree and kinds of virtue in which they ex- 
celled, are distributed among these several islands, 
wMcli abound with pleasures of different kinds and 
degrees, suitable to the relif^es and perfections of those 
who are settled in them; every island is a Paradise 
accommodated to, its respective inhabitants. ' Are not 
those, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for. 
Does life appear miserable, that gives thee oppor- 
tunities of earning such a reward Js death to bo 
feared, that wfll donvey thee, fet. ^ hi an existence ? 
Think not man was made in vaii4 who has such an 
eternity reserved for him !” 
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T tninod addr<^ myaelf to tlio denints agdjn, 

bur I foiiud that ho Iwd mo; I then tumod again 
to the viaiQn 1 hg^ h^en, sp long eouteuiplating 

itat, instead of the rolling tide» bridge, and 

the liappy isVandb, I saw nothlS^ hnt jrtw long hoUow 
valley of Bagdad, -yrith osLeai,^|hQep, and camoltr grazing 
anon the sides of it. 


PED^irmt. 

f 

A i'^an who hot' bc^en brought lip among boohs, and is 
able to talk of t<othing else, is a veiy indilforent com- 
n iiiion, and nrha? we call a pedant, Bnt, methinhs, wo 
bhonld enlarge the title, and give it to ovjffy one that 
does not know how to think ont of his profession and 
I> 11 (Kill r way of life. 

iVhat is a greater pedant than a mere man of the 
loivn ? Bor liim the playhdhses, or a eatalogno of the 
iiigiiius: beauties, and yon strike him dumb. How 
many a pre*ty gentleman's knowledge lies cdl within 
ibe verge of the Court! Ho will toll ^mi.tilie names of 
tlie principal ^Tonrites, repeat the shr$ 9 rd sayingB of a 
man of qnaliiy, whisper eotse Deendid.^ o<r> if ihe sphero 
uf his ohservations littl^ larg^ t]mn ordinary, will 
peihaps rnter._iat|0 all tho. iddhlent% 4nd tevoln 

tions inV thus far, 

be has«ho^j,j;^n ^ 

luonts, ftwn any 

farther ? 

And yet these po 'KW most 

-on tlmir exemi^n from $lhre 
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1 might here mention the militaiy pedant, who iyi> 

talks in a camp, and is stom^g tot<rii% mhkipg lodg- 
ments, and fighting T^ttisa Jeom m»e end of the year 
to the other. Eveerytlting he speaks smcUs of gun- 
powder : if you, taVe away hia ai^titteiy from him, ho 
has not a word to say hims^, I migjht likewiho 
mention the law pedant, that is perpetucdly putting 
oases, repeating the transactions of Wostmiuster Hall, 
wrangling witii you upon the most indifibrent oircuiu- 
stances of life, and not to be convinced of the distance 
of a place, or of the most trivial point in coUvorsation, 
but by dint of argument. The state pedant is wrapt 
in nows, and'*lctit in polities. If you mention either of 
tho kings of Spain or Poland, ho talks veiy notably 
but if yon go out of the gazette, you drop him. lu 
tshort, ameie dotirtier, a mere seddier, a mem scholai, 
a mere anything, is an insipid pedantic ohoraoter, and 
equally tidteulous. 

Of all the Bpedes of pedants '#hii^ I have mentioned, 
the }>ook pedant jg much the most supportable ; he has, 
at leastv ad dxefrdSsd npdtxstafidfrtg, djad a head whiob 
is full, cenfritsed i so a man who converses 

with him may qlten reCmte if!rem^him hints things 
that are Imnv^g, ^hat he u^fty possibly 

turn to his o^^adjN^t^lg^ thdhgh t^iey are of Uttlo 
use to the* Wijier, ,"’Tl^"^^t pedants, among 

learned toehTi^ 'Sntl^ a 

very sth^ haye read a 

great nuxlSeiir'ofJ^cril^ Wtr ^dostinotiom 

The truth of it ii^ loardfng, dike travdling. iw I ill 
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other methods of improvement, as it furnishes good 
souse, so it makes a silly man ten thousand times more 
insufitbrahle, hy supplying variety of matter to his im- 
pertinence, and giving him an opportunity of abounding 
ill absurdities* 

Shallow pedants cry up ono another much moro than 
men of solid and useful learning. To read the titles 
they give an editor, or oollator of a maniisqript, you 
wenld take him for the glory of the commonwealth of 
letters and tiie wonder of his age, when perhaps upon 
examination you would find that he has only rectified 
a Greek or laid out a whole sentence in proper 

oominas. 

Tliey are obliged, indeed, to bo thus lavish of thoir 
l ‘j aisos, that they may keep ono another in countenance, 
iijid it is no wonder if a great deal of knowledge, which 
is not capable of making a man wise, has a natural 
tendency to make him vain and arrogant. 



POPE. 

Alsxandbr Popis. Bm-n 1688; Died 1744. 

Owing to tlie fact of his father being a Boman Catholic, nf* 
well ns on account of his own wenk health, Pope was educntetl 
at liome. His literary career began at the age of sixteen, 
when he published the and was continued till 

his death by a constant successiou of poems, of which tho 
llape af the Loeh^ ihe Ensay on Many tho Moral Epistlesy and 
his great translations of the Iliad aud the Odyssey, nro 
the most famous. They are all characterised by tho sanu' 
rapid, penetrating, and yet luminous thought, by a style at 
once terse and facile, and by graocihlness of versitlcation that 
is unequalled. 

FitOM THE Essay on Man. 

Awake, my St. John! leave all moaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings. 

T.et us (since life can little more sppply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan ; 

A wild, where weeds and flc^w’rs promisomms shoot , 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Togethei^J^us beat this flfcinpJe field, 

Try wha^^e open, wh%4 the 4»Yeinb yield ; 

The lat^t traGts^^ ^e eatplpro 

Of ail who blindly ^^p; of tilghtl^ t 
Eye nature's wallas, shoot folly ns It fii^, 

And catch the manners living as they rise ; 

u 2 
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Laugh wlier© ly© ho wh©r© wo cnn , 

But vindicate tli.© of Ood ^ mau. 

Say of <3k>d at>ove, dt man bcdoV, 

What oan wo Wj litroza ^bai ^ know ^ 

Of man# lyh^fc we bt t his «tatScai'het*e, 

From which to re^trSOOi to wliioh lofer ^ 

ThiQ* worlilp unnnitdDered tho' Hx^ God he known, 
*Tis otti«5 to tifaco Tlim Only in onr <wyn. 

Tie, *'tho thro* vni>t imnaoiisity oan picaroe, 

» c wotl4s on ^ orhls compose On© tmivex'se, 
Observe bow system into system ruBS^ 

T\ hat other plsmcts circle other s«ns» 

What ^ary’d being peoples evoty star* 

May fell why Ileav*n has made us as we are. 

But of this frame the bearings, and the ties, 

J^ho strong connoctions, nioe dependenoiefa, 
Oxadations just, has thy perv^f^ing Sbul 
Ijook’d thro’^ or can a pf^it oozitain tho whole ? 

Is tho great chain, that drawia all to agfree. 

And drawn Supports, upheH by tJddt or thco ^ 


Presamptxnmis man ^ the reason thou find 

Why form’d so Weak^ so little, oSojdLfO bHnd ^ 

First, if thou daxmi* the harde^ gabss. 

Why foTi^a’d up v^eaker, fcJindersf iao less ? 


(5 
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Where aU must foil ooh^rotit 

And aU thftli f ^ ^ -r- 

Then, in s^e of Btojr ^ 1>^^» 

There mtlet Agi9ew|t^^'ii(Qeh ^^fcank : 

And all f^o ]|vralig^<^Vet Jo 

Is only tk^lf plac’d him 'i^hg ? 

Bespedimg fiihnt TvhaW«)r xwreng ■wrecalj. 

May, mnst'be riglut, as r^1i>e to alk ' 

In human woiJcB, tW lahanr’d on with pain, 

A thousand morenijeaits soaroe one purpose gain. 

In God’s, one^mngle can ita ond ptpduoo^ 

Yet serves to second too some otii^auusen; >- 
&o man, who heie seems prinmpal elono, 

IVihaps a^ts second to some sphere nnknown, 
Toucdi^ somo whedi, or Tcrges to some goat ; 

’Tis hut W'pairt we see, and not a whole. ^ 

When the proud steed shall know why man restrains 
His fiery Oouxso, or drives him o’et the plains . 


When the dull ox, why now he breaks ^e dod, 

Iij now a ^doi^un, and new' Egypt'l ^pd : ' ^ 

Then shall man’svpride and dulness oom^reheud 
His aetic^, j^t a gfi c p ^ /bsifig’s, Ufa tynd oo4 } 

Why dmi^^kaff'^tb^t ohet^’d* hnj^<^*d| and why 

This hmne <K.dav^4ito next a de|^* . , > 
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Oi'lie Blest to-day is lis completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago. 

Heav’n from all croatiires hides the book of fate. 
All but the page prescrib’d, their present state : 
From brutes what men, from inch what spirits know 
Or who could siifier being liere below ? ^ 

Tbo lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had ho thy reason, would ho skip and play ? 

Tie ris'il to the last, he crops the flow’ry food, 

A nd. lioks the hand just rais’d to shed his blood. 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv’n, 

Thai each may fill the circle mark’d by Ileav’n : 

sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A jiero perish, or a sparrow fall, 

A terns or systems into ruin hurl’d. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Hopo^humbly then ; with trembling pinions soai 
Wait the great teacher Death ; and God adore. 
What future bliss, He gives not thee to know. 

But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast ; 

Man never but alway# to he blest : 

The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home. 

Bests and ^patiates in a Ufe to come* 

Lo, the poor Ifidian J wKc^ untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears Him in thje wind ; 

His soul, proud scienoe faught to stray 
Far as the boIsIt walk, of nnlky way^ '; 

Yet simple nature to Ids hope hae giv'n; 

Behind the cloud- topt hill, an humbler heav’u ; 
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Some safer world in depth of woods embrac’d. 

Some happier island in the wat’ry w^to, 

"Where slaves once more their native land behold. 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst foi* gold. 

To Be, oontents .hiB natural desire, 

He atiks no angel's wing, no seraph’s fire ; 

But thinks, Emitted to that equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Go, wiser thou I and in thy scale of sense. 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence; 

Call imperfection what thou fancy’st such. 

Say, hero He gives too little, there too much : 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust. 

Yet cry, If man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heavh’s high care, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 

Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 
'Ke-judge His justice, b6 the God of God. 

In pride, in roas’ning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and rush ihto the sides, 
tride st|ll is aiming at the blest abodes. 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 
Aspiring to be gods if angels fell, 

Aspiring to be angels men rebel : 

And who but wishes to inye;rt the laws 
Of order, sins against th’ eternaj: cause. 

Ask for whAt end tlM shino^ 

Earth for whose ani^^S, ‘ ”143 for mine : 

For me kind Nature wakes her g^ial pow’r, 
buckles each herb, and spreads out ev’ry flow’r ; 
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Anmiai for mo, the £repo> the roee renow. 

The juipe noctAToo^e, lb|klaiy dew ; 

Pel me, thp mi^ A thoUffliai^ iiroawTcs hringe ; 

For health gu^ee firom^thonsau^ springs 
Setm roll to vr^t me, s^hs % light me 03190 ; 

My foot-si-ool earth, mgr oa&opy <|io ehieB,* , 

But eriB not uatiiro from tibj|i grm^oviii ond 
From hni ning ^Us when livid descend, 

'1\ bon earth^nakve ewaBow, or ‘when tempests sweep 
Towns tp ono r^rave, whole nations to the deep ^ 

‘ No (’tis rf ply’d) tho first almighty oatiso 
Acts not hy partial, hut by gon’ral laws ; 

Th’ oTooptions few ; some ohange sinoo all hogan . 
And what created perfect f*— Why thw man ’ 

< tiie great end he human happinese^ 

Chon nature deviates ; and can nmn do less ^ 

As mudi that end a constant course re<|aircs 
Of sho^’rs and sunshinevas of mjfvn’s desire ; 

As mwh eternal spiipgs and eloudloffl aides. 

As men for'*evejt t'emp’xatpy palpa, wishr 
If plagues dr earthquakes hrsak ^es^^u, 

Why then a Borgia, or a^'Catiltnlu^ 1* 

Who hnows l^Ke, forms, 

Who hmvps^' Unt^^lha storms ; 

Or '> 

*#0 . ^ 
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Why {AiMtgf! w© ih thosof ia ihstse noqTiit ^ 

Itt hoth, to i|) fo ' 

Better iSjf ’ns* perli^,' li; 'tnl^tf YP!P®^'‘» 

Were tho^ hajrm^y.'m ■vii?t«» h^^p i 
That noT^'sw the ' 

Thatrxteyer’g^iwf^ djs)teni|K)S*j thei'sqj^^' 

But all irabi^iSltis 'by^^fimental strife ; 

And fiitei^biis ^ olemenfs of tifOi ’ 

The gen'r^J' or^ot** sinoe the whole hog^, 

Is kept iii nature^ and is kept in mdn- 

What would tii{s wan ? Now upward will he bon 
And little let» than augel, would he WDio ; 

Now looking downwards, just as griev'd appears 
To Want Ihh strength of bulls, the fur of bears, 
Made for his use all oiOaturos if he call. 

Say what their use, had he the pow’rs of all ? 
Natiu'e te tbsae/without profusion* kind, 

'Tho proper organa, prt^r pow’rs assigned; 

Each tetiming Want oowpensSted of course, 
jBE^e with degl^ of swiftness, Ch^ of foi&e ; 

All in to thst state : 

Nothiiig to aSdl and notU^g to al&te, 

Naoh hoM, oadtr^nffio^ ha'^y'in its owli ; 

Is IZdk^’nrtK^idr'^ Wn, and wdu alme? 

ShaB htf •.*’ 

Be ’ 

But heux*^ 
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Why has not man .a microsoopio eye? 

For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 

Say what the use, wore flner optics giv'n, 

T’ iuspdl^t a mite, not compreh^d the heav’n ? 

Or touchj if tremblii\g;ly' alive all o’er. 

To smart and agonize at cv’ry pore? 

Or, quick oflluvia darting tliro’ the brain. 

Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 
if nature thundcKd in his op’ning ears. 

And stunned iiim with the music of the spheres, 
How would lie wish that Heav’n had left him still 
The wliisp’ring zephyr, and the purling rill ? 

Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 

Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 

Far as creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental ppw’rs ascends : 

]\Lark how it mounts, to man^s imperial race. 

From the green myriads in the peopled grass : 
'SVhat modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole’s dim curtain, and the lynx’s beam : 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound sagacious on fhe tainted green ; 

Of healing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the vernal wood ? 
The spidePs touch; how-exquisitely fine I. 

Feels at thread, and lives along the line ; 

In the nice b&* what se^^ 

From pois’notis herbs ex^^acHia heeHn^ dew : 
How instinot varies in the grov’ling swine, 
Compar’d, half reas’ning elephant^ with thine 
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’Twixt that, and reason what a nice barrier. 

For ever sep’rat^, yet for ever near ! 
iRomembrance and reflection, how; ally’d ; 

What thin partitions ^naeirom thought divide : 
And middle natures, how they long to join. 

Yet Clover pass th’ insuperable lino I 
Without this just gradation, could they be 
Subjected, these to those, or all to thee ? 

The powers of all subdu'd by thee alone, 

Is not thy reason all these pow'rs in one ? 

See, thro* thia air, this ocean, and this earth, 

All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 

Above, how high progressive' life may go I 
Around, how wide 1 how deep extend below I 
Vast chain of being ! which from Ood began. 
Natures ^ethereal, human, angel, man. 

Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can soo, 

No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 

From tliee to nothing. On superior pow’rs 
^Were we to press, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, : 

Where, one step broken, great scale's destroyed 
From Nature’s chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, bi^ks the chain alike. 

And, if each system in gradation roll , 

Alike essential to th' amazing whole. 

The least ofiOi; not all 

That system ^iy, but whole must fall 
Let earth unbalanc'd frbim her orbit fly. 

Planets and suns rUn lawless , thro* the sky ; 
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Solo Judge of truth, in eudlose error liuiTd ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

Prom the Satires. 

Shut, shut the door, good John i fatigu'd I said. 

Tie up the knocker, say Tm sick, Vm dead. 

The dog-star rages ! nay *tis jiast a dou]t>t, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus, is let out: , 

Pi 1-0 in e^^'e, and papers in each hand, 

^^Jlgv lavo, recite, and madden round the land. 

\\'hat walls CAiii guard me, or what shades can hide ? 
'rhey pierce my tnickets, thro’ my grot they glide ; 
By land, by water, they renew the charge, 

They stop the chariot, and they board the barge. 

No plaeo is sacred, not the church is free; 

Sunday shines no Sabbath-day to mo : 

T’lien from the Mint walks forth the man of rhymo, 
ITajDpy to catch me just at dinner-time. 

Friend to my life ! (which did not you prolong, 

'riie wx>rld had wanted many an i^le song) 

What droi> or nostrum can this plague remove ? 

(^1* which must, end me, a fooFs wrath or love ? 

A dire dilemma I either way I’m sped. 

If foes, they, write, friends, they road mo dcad^ 
Seiz’d and ti^ldbwn, to i<ldge, how wretched I ! ' 
Who can’t be silent^ . and npt lie* 

To laugh, vt^ore want of 

And to be g^ve, < 3 #!^ 

One dedicates in high heroic prose. 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 
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One from all Grub-stroet will my fame defend, 

And more abusive, calls bimself my friend* 

This prints my letters, that expects a bribe. 

And others roar alond^v^ Subsoril^, subscribe/ 

There are, who to my person pay their court : 

I cough like Horace, and^ tho’ lean, am short, 
Ammon’s great son* one shoulder had tod. high. 
Such Ovid’s nose, and, * Sir ! ybu have an eye — ’ 

Go on, obliging creatures, make ine see 
All that disgraced my betters, mot in mo. 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

* Just so immortal Maro held his head 
And when I die, bo sure you let mo know 
Groat Homer died three thousand years ago. 

Why did I write ? what sin to me unknown 
Dipt me in ink, my parents’, or my own ? 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisjj’d in numbers, for tlTo numbers came. 

1 loft no calling for this idle trade, 

No^duty broke, no father disobey’dl 

The muse but serv’d to ease some fiiend, not wife 

To help me thro^ this long ^seasd, my life. 

To second, Arbuthnot I thy art ai^ care, 

And teach, the. being you preserv’d, to boar. 

But why tlion publish ?' QranyiUe the polite, 
And knowing W^lsh, V[OUld tell nie I could write ; 
Well-natur’d Garth inflamed with early praise. 
And Congreve Iby^d* airid lays; 


* Alexander the Great. 
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T}ie ooiirtly Talbpt, Bornol^, read, 

Ev’n mitr^ head. 

And St, Jdhirt fijj^nds before,) 

With-opon atiaiS |NaK5oiy*4 
Happy my siijdiofi, vA&i( by theee^ apprbv^d 1 
ITax>pier their author^ wbeU by jdics<^ b$lov’d ! 

From iJie^o the world will judge of xoie^and booki*. 
Not from l^o^Burixetfi, Otemixotts, and Cookes. 

I >id imu'o sober oritio come 
Tf wrong, I smil’d^; if right, I kiss'd rod* 

Pains, readiiigf study, iuro their just pretenooi 
And all they want is spirit, taste, and sense. ^ 
CoT.ixnas and points they set exactly right, - 
A . i1 *twore a sin to rob them of tneir mite< 

Each wight, who reads not, and hut .scans and 
Each word-catcher, that lives on syllaldes, 

Ev’n such small critics some regard may o](aim, 
Preserv'd in Milton’s or in Sliakspeare^ narpe. 
Pretty ! iu amber to observe the forms 
Of Ixaini, 6r%traw8, or dirt, or grulte> or worms ! 
The things, WO Icnhw, are neither tioh w^^xare, 

r 



That 

This, wh6l 
The bard 
Who tUfel^ a Persist 
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While ^its and Tomplws is^tenoo Taiee, 

And wonder with aJboiiehfa<^ of praise 
Who hut njuet latlghj ifViiofi .V tl^ro bo? 

Who woiUd hbt '^e^pv lf 
Proud as A;^lio ^n. hie^^f<^ked . 

Sat fuU-hlowh /Bufb,**puffd ty quill ; ' 

Fed with soft Dedication all day long, 

Horace aud J^ tveht hatuPln hand in song. 

Hie libraiy (where busts of poets, dead 
And a true Pindar stood without a head,) 

Heceiv’d of wits an undistinguish’d, race. 

Who first his judgment ask’d, and then a place : 

Much they extoU’d his pictures, much his seat, 

Aufl flatter’d ev’ry day, and some days eat : 

^’ili grown more frugal in his riper days. 

He paid some bards with port, and some with pi'aise. 
To some^a dry rehearsal wai^, assign’d. 

And others (harder still) he paid in kind. 

Dryden alone (what wonder?) came not nigh, 

Drydon escap’d this judging eyb •* 

But still the great have kinduess in reserve, 
Hodielp’d to htiry whom he help’d , tbiltarve. 

May some i^qioe patroga^^h^^ each gijty .goose quill 



* Charlegr Montague, Sliirl of HalilSEa. 
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Blest be the gro4t ! for tlio^o they 

And those they left me^.fqir . 

Left me to see nejgleot)^ 

Neglected di0,\an^,;teU.ikjp3^!3^ ' ■ 

Of cil\ thy blameless life the sole ^ ^ 

My verso, and QiieensV]^' ii^eeping^ e’e]f th;^.Witl 
Oh let me live my own, £^ :die so ■:, ? 

(To live and die is all I hav^ to/dqi) V ! ; 

Maintain a poet^s dignity emd eai^,; ' '5 " ; 

And see what friends, and road what I please * 
Above a patron, tho' I condescend * , ' 

Sometimes to call a minister my friend; J 
I was not bom for oonrts or great aflaiits ; ' 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my pray’rs; . 

Can sleep without a poem in my head, 

Nor know, if Dennis be alive or dead. , 

Why am I ask’d what if^xt shall see the light ? 
?^oav’ns I was I ,borix for nothing But to .write ? 

Has life no joys .for, mo? or, (to be jfrave,) . 

Have I no friend tp seryej hq spnVto sayef" 

I found hma With Swifft * Indeed ?. n6 doubt,* 
(Cries prating BaiBus)^ ‘ 

’Tis ail in. vain, 

* No, such a'geniue^neNp^'i^ 

And then ^ - 

Poor guiltless 


When ev*ry poaaOTb >' 

Curst bo the verspV hPw vrell Boe^ar ft flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
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Q-ivo virtue ixmocenoo ^ feat. 

Or ftom the rw)ft-oy^d Virgin. «taal a te^tr ’ 

But h0 who hurta a harmle^ noigVTiout’j p^-acc, 
Tubulta fiiU'ivwoitli, ot^^uty wi difetioss. 

Who loves a Ito, lauio slander helps about, 

Who wri+ H a libel, or who copies out ; 

That I *i>, whoso piide afFt^ots a pation^^ name, 
y i abse? t, u ounds au author’s honest fame , 
Wlio can ^oui uieiit selfishly appiovo, 

Aud show the sonso of it without the lo^ c ; 

ho h^^ iho vanity to call you friend, 

\ct V ants iho honoui, injur’d, to defend , 

W ho tolls whate’ci you think, wliatc’^ei you s ij 
\nd, if ho lio not, must at least betray 
Who reads, but with a lust to misapply, 

Make satite a lampoon, and fiction lie* 

A lash like mine no honest man bhall diead, 
J^ut ail such liabblmg blockheads in his stead* 
Kot foi tune's worshipper, nor fashion’s fool, 
Xot lucre's madman, nor amhdtion’s tooh 
Not i>rOud, nor sorvile ; bo one poet^s praise, 
That, if he pleas’d, ho pleas’d by manly ways 
That ev’n to kin^, he h^d a shamo, 

Ai^ alieln veifse or pybsb the same, 

Th^t ho ytkad&ifiL tong, 

But ^ hisi^g * 

Thai'fi^t ib^t fend, 

He sfiaod thh 

The Jamnhig Uu 

Tho%ibxcomb* IsSt, otfearih|^ to lie liH; 
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Laugh’d at the lose of frieuds he never had. 
The dull, the prouS, the wiekodi the mad ; 
The distant threatd of vongelteoo on Me fceed. 
The blow un^t, the jSear he n^yer ah^ ^ 

The tale reviv’d, the lie so oft o^ci'thjb'Srij, 

♦Th’ imputed trashy and dulWas not Me own ; 
The morals blaoken’d when the writing^ ^acai^e. 
The libol’d peisoti, anCyihe pictur’d 4rhai>o ; 
Abuse, on all ho lov’d, or lov’d him, epiead, 

A fiiend in exile* or a father dea<l t 
The whisper, that to greatnees still too near, 
PeiLaps yet vibrates on his Sov’reign^s ear — 
\\\]come for tliee, fair virtue ! ajl the past ; 
For thee, fair viituo • welcome oven the last ^ 


THOMSON. 

James TtfoMSox, BofU 1700 ; Died 1718. 

He^^as llie soa of a minister ot the*8oetch OhiDrch, and was 
^ odueated at hjdinbmgh as a Ddyimtijr Bitidont C!ber>'^ii 
licwey^, to pumtto a htexary hfe, he efnae to Xiondon, and lu 
1726 published Wi^r^ the drdt part of bis groat poem iht. 
8eavm$ This and the CaHle of Indole^, are his chief woiks 
His style has tiohe of the tera^e^a and tho grace of pope : but his 
place is in^iorternt lajitmratarc^^canse it was he who brought 
back poetry iVOju mm and a&e eepltat to xiaiare and htr 
tcachfugoi 

^ Twsf . ftsif.QA'to*-’' 

Tns«B, an these 

Are T^t^ihe yatipd Qdd. year 

Is fuB cf Thee, Fmth in |iteasing Swung 
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'riiy beauty walks, ^L'hy tenderness and love. 

Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
!‘Jcho the mountains round, the forest smiles ; 

And every sense, and every heart is joy. 

Then comes 'l^hy glory iu the SuMJtER months, 

With light and hortt refulgent. Then Thy sun 
Shoots full p^u-feotion through tho swelling year ; 
And oft TLy voice in di'cadful thunder speaks : 

And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

lly brooks ami groves, in hollo w*whi sparing gales 

'I'liy bounty shines in Autumn iinconfined. 

And fipi-eftds a oounnou feast for all that lives. 

Iii WINTER awful I’hou ! with clouds and storms 
Ar^ -ujjd Tliee thrown, tempest o’er tempest rolled, 
Mi-jv,stjcdlarkncss I on the whirlwind’s wing 
Hiding sxiblimo, Thou bidst tho world adore, 

And humblest nature with Thy northem blast. 

Myjstorious round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Tieop felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 

Yet so delightful misced, with such kind art, 

Such beauty and beneficence combined, 

Shado, unperoeived, so softening into shade. 

And all so forming an harmonious whole. 

That, as they s^ill succeed, they ravish still. 

But wandering oft, withibrute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not ipwks not the mighty hand. 

That, ever busy, wheels.the silent spheres ; 

Works in tho seorei deep ; shoots, streaming, thence 
The fair profusion that, o’erspreads the Spring ; 
Flings f J‘3m tho sun direct the flaming day ; 
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Feed& every creature ; hurls the tomi)est forth ; 

And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 

With transport toiichcs all the springs of life. 

Nature attend! join every living soul, 
l’>encatli the spacious temple of the sky,' 

In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, yo vocal gales^ 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes ; 
Oil, talk of Him in solitary glooms, 

Wlicrc, o’er the rook, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills tlio brown shade with a religious awe. 

Ami yo, ^v^hosc bolder nt»to is hoard afar, 

AVho shako the astonished world, lift high to heaven 
The impetuous song, and say fi’om whoni you rage, 
llis praise, yo brooks, attune, yo ti'ombling rills, 

And let mo catch it as I muse along. 

Yo headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Yo softer flriods, that leacf the humid maze 
Along (ho vale; and tht»u, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound Ilis stupendous praise, whose greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids yo!ir roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and fniits, and dowers, 
In mingled clouds, to Him, whose stin exalts. 

Whoso breath perfumes you, and' whose pencil paints. 
Ye forests, l>end, 

Brcatlio your Still spng intd'ihe reaper’s heart, 

As home he goea beAcath the joyous piOoir. 

Ye that keep watch in heaVen, asleep 

Unconscious lies,' effuse youf mildest beams, 
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Ye eoustellatioas^ while your strike, 

Aioid the spai^Iet^ uky^ tibe silvtsrjyro* 

Gieat 6oui^ of day, host 'image h^ >k>1ow 
O f thy Creator, over pourix^ ipvido, 

From world t»> world, tho vital tH*ean rotmd. 

On nature write, with every beam, Uia praiso ‘ 
The thundei: rolls j he hueshod tho prostrate woild, 
While * ^ jud to cloud retiuns the solemn hynm. 

Bit"' 1 out afresh, 'vo lulls, ye mosSy roeVs, 

Bt »am the Found; tho bioad responsive low, 

Ve valleys, rai^e ; for tho Great Shepherd feigns. 
And IJis unt>itffeiing kingdom yet will coihe. 

Yo w(WAlland*4 s31, awake I a boundless song 
Ihii^t tiiwn the grovcb I and when the rostlesB day, 
^>iiiug, lays the warbling world asleep, 

^w^'olest of birds, sweet PMlouiela, oharxu 

Tiio libt<3nixxg shades, and teach the night ITis piaiso 

xe cijicf, for whom the whole creation smiles. 

At once tho head, the hoait, and tongue of all, 
<^’rowii the great hymn f in swarming cities vast, 
/^boombled men to the deep organ join 
The long<<resounding voice, oft breaking cleaf^ 

At solemn paiisea,^ through the sweUing bai|a ; 

And, aa ea^'tningHng 

In one ^ 

Or if yoi% 

And find a imeVmjy . h,. 

There thn B^e|ilua^’« 

ITie ptompting ibe pqei’a 

Still sing God of SeMoqs, «s th^ rolL 
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For me, -whcm 1 forget the darlixii; themo. 
Whether the t>loYvi) tixor my 

BuBHete ^e plaja, xnep'hnitg Atit)£pa%gi^ne, 

Or Winter rhieit in t^e Uaeltinijuag eaaV' ' >. 

Bo my tongue ihntOvMy Ffitocy; 

And, dead.fe> j<^, forgiit xay heart to 

Should fate command me to the‘&rth^t Yorgo 
Of the green earth, to distant barharons olimos, 
Bivcrs unknown to song, whore first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atluntio isles, ’tis nemght to mo ; 
bin<!e God is e^er present, ever felt, 
lu the void waste, as in the oity fall y 
And where lie vited breathes there must joy 
When even, at last, the solemn hour BhaJl oomi , 
Ami wing my mystio flight to fuftiio worlds, 

I ohoorfiil will obey ; thefb, with new powots, 
Will rising woudw Sdig, I cannot go 
WherO ttniversal Bove not smiles around, 

^ tiustainittg all yon orbs, and -atl their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And bftter thenoo agaifi, and better still, 

In infinita progression. But I lose • 
Myself Him, ^in Light ihef^blO ; 

Comb lih<^ «!jypix^s^[|fiv^ia|^^ Hbi I 
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GRAY. 

TuoMAf! Gbay. Boi 'i 1716 ; Died 1771 . • 

J«^.cliicated at Kloii and Cambridge, Gray spent the gi*eater part 
of his bfo at the University, in which he held the appointment 
of Pi' ifessor of Modem History. 

An elegant eehol cultivating to the very utmost all the rules of 
poetic art, Gray left few works, bnt these of the most perfect 
finish, Jn his hands lyrical poetry was brought to a miiBical 
linvuuony ar i polish which it had never before attained in 
England, 

Elegy 

WHITTEN IN A OOL'NTllY CHUBOH-YAKD. 

cui'fow tolls tlie knell of parting day, 

'i’he loM'ijig Lord winds slowly o’er tlie lea, 

The plonglmian homeward plods his weary way, 

And l(3av6S the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering Jandscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight. 
And drowsy tlnkliAgs InU tlie distant folds ; 

Save that from^hdeY ivy^onahtl^, tower 
The moping owl does to tbe m<k>h oo'mplaln 
Of such as, wandering near her s^oroi bbwer^ 
Molest her ancient solitary roign. , i 
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Benejith those rugged elms, that yow-treo’s shade 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrow cell for over laid. 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. ' 

'i’hc breezy call of inoonse-breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from the stmw-bn41t shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing hom. 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the I'iazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : ' 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. . 

Oft did the harvest to their sicklp yield, 

Their furrow oft the s^l^oritglobo has broke; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield I 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke 

Let not Ambition mock thei;|^ useful toil, 

'J.'hcir homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor Grandeur hear with a. disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the Foor. 

Tho boast of heraldry, the. jpom of power, ^ 

And all that beauty^, all that wealffi e’er gave 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour . — , 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
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Nor you, yo Piroud, i^uputc to Uiose the fault 
If Memory o’er their toml> no tiopjbles rai^Jo, 

Wlicie, thioixgh the leug-di^wn aiido and fretted \ \ult, 
Tiio pealing anlJietfi swells ijjie note ot praise. 

< Btoijeii uin O'* animated bust 

Hack to it t ui iiifajou call file Meeting breath ^ 

< tn Hour i»N ^oiec jnovoko ,sjIof]it du^i, 

( h PI it tciy i|^^loth♦^ the dull < >id car ot Ijcath '•* 

i eiiiapw ill iio^loctod bpot is laid 
St)ine hoaif ouco pic^iiant with celestial liie , 

I r indw, That the rod of empuo might have siya>od, 

< u «kcd to f Cbtaoy the living lyie : 

fait Knowledge to then oyes hex auciplo x>age, 
l\i< h with the spoils of time, ne'er unroll: 
t Inh Penury a epresfecd thoxi noble rage, 

\nd fioze the goma^ oulreiii of the souk 

ruU inau^’' a of puiest ray serene 
Tho daik tlnfathomed oaves of ocean beat ; 

Pull many a- Aower is boxu to blush unsc^i, 

And waste, ite awe^nese on the dAfiert air* 

Some 

The Uttl^ , 

Some mnte . 

Some Oj’om’#oll,'^mlU«8s of hi« hloe^ 
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The applaudp o( llsteDing^ senates to oommand^ 
The threats of paia and rojA to 
To scatter plenty oW a smiling laifd, 

And read their histmy in it patlon'anjos 

Tltcif lot ioihado : txor oitotnoscrihed ajone 
^riicir glowing virtoea, hnt i^ieir oiimoa oonlttiod ; 
J^^oibad to tvado IhrOtigh slaughter to a ihrono> 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


TIk btiuggliag p'^ngs ot conscious tiuth to hide, 
To qnenrh tho blushes of ingonnons shamt , 

C>r heap the shrine of tinxnry and Pride 
With mgonse kindled at the ^hisc^s iiamo« 


Fai from the madding cjo^’s^^ohlo strifh 
Then sober w’i&hg^ei^tTP*leai’ned to stray ; 
Along tho Oool sequestered valo of life 
They kept the noiseless tenour of tKoir way. 


Yet e’en these hbnes from insult to pioioot 
Some frail memorial stilt eroeted nigh, 

With unootifh rhyjAo$ and shapi^les® scmlpttire decked, 
Imploies the passm^ tribute of a sigh* 

Their nam 
The place 
And many 

That teach* tho ruStii mofaB^ 
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J^'‘or wlio, to <lumb forgetfulnoras a prey, 

I'his pleasing anxions being o’er resigned, 

Ijeft the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor oast ono longing lingering look behind ? 

On some fond })ioast the parting sonl relies, 

Sonic pioUf=! di'ops the closing e;yo requires ; 

JO’en fr^uu the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Wotk iji our asbcj^* live their wonted fires. 

For thco, w3i-', mindful of tli’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost ill these lines their artless tale relate ; 

If chcooco. by lonely Contemplation led, 
fc>oiiic Idndi’ed spirit shall inquire thy fate, — 

Haply some lioary-headetl may say, 

0)t iiave wo seen him at the peep ot 
liruftliing with hasty steps the dews away. 

To meet the sun upon the u^fiand lawn ; 

> 

There at tlie foot of yonder nodding beech. 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

TTis listless length noon-tide would he stretch. 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. . 

Hard by yon wood, now .smiling ^ in scorn. 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would r'ove. 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or oazed with care or crossed in hopclc^ss love. 
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One mom I uusseiil him on tho customed hill, 

Along the heath, and near hie fa'vourite tro^ ; 

Another came ; nor yet beside tho rill, . - f ' 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was ho ;> 

Tho*next with dirges due in sad array , 

Slow through the church-way path wo saw hiin home,— 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Gmvcd on tho stono beneath yon aged thorn. 

Tiir EiuTAni, 

Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A Youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 

And Melancholy marked him for her own. 

Largo was hisjjesm<5^,^nd liis soul sincere ; 

Heaven didli recompense as largely send ; 

gave to Misery all he had, a tear, 

He gained from Heaven, Hwas all he wished, a friend. 

No farther seek hia .merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike, in trembling hope repose,) 

Tho bosom of ids Father and hi8:GQd. 
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.liAwweicMi iStsiijQe Jgom 5fe4 iW 

He vm t’^rn tn TroX^iiat^f in h£B led leti unsettlefY 

hfe, ^ 106 er ''iflKi been • Y^iJIsildiey and lj.id 

atreadv pnbl^ed aeminui, fii^ yolumo of 

SYiytmfn appeared iii 1759* Joui neij, 

Lw fc&o^ trOtekf appl^aiied fa iTjpS, ^ year of hn 

file 8(^e X9 eoaenlaric, but al^^raya idfamMie>. and lii'i 

htuxkoUr ta tliiemp^sed by 4ny iha c y* 

cepii^ p^rbap«| of hbakeepeare: he hue 

also M tieui^ the tender pathoe^ 

ShAviEaY, 

JnsGTiisK e» thou^ «W 1 thon 

att d biitfijr 4 i^iigh,t ; and, tliougb in all ages 

]ii\e been ida^ to drink of thee, tb,l>u a|^ M less hitter 
oil that It ik thoii, end 

^aoioiia |j 9 ^l 49 ^ wli,ai^ all in f^nvate 

woiship/^hpap faWhi^vf^ be bo, 

till natitiyitJh^^ rftoH 


fUm thy 
jbim 


aifeitiwai 
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ij^vidoiico, upon thoj^o heads which a>ro aching for 
thorn. ^ 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat dowxi close by my table, 
and leaning my. head upon ^^^^Kand, I be^zi to figure 
to myself 1 was in a 

right flame for it, and so 1 gave full scope to my 
Unagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow- 
creatures bom to no inheritance bnt slavery; but 
finding, however affecting the picture was, that I could 
not bring it nearer, mo, and that the multitude of sad 
grouj>s in it did but distract me — 

— I took a single captive, and having first shut him 
up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of 
his grated door, to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wast^ away with long ex- 
pectation and coufinem^pt;' and felt what kind of 
sickness of it was which arises from hope 

deferred. ‘^Upon looking nearer, I^saw him pale and 
feverish; in thirty years the western breeze had. not 
once fanned his blooid-^ho had i^n no sun, no moon, in 

o 

all that time — uor had the voice of friends qx kinsman 
breathed timjiugh his lattice* His d^drdn^^ 

—But here my heart began to bleed-^and I was 
forced to go on witli-^oth^ jpa.rt Of 
" He was sitting little straw, 

in the further cern^ W*® alter- 
nately his chair "and small 

sticks were laid at his head« notc^^ all over with the 
dismal days and nights he had passed there — ^ho had 
Vi. ' K 
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ono of these little sticks in h& .|iaud» and with a 
nail ho was otchxhg anofter day "ctf misery to add to the 
heap. As I darkened ho lifted 

up a hc^elese eyetewhl^^sj^ down — 

shook his h^i affliction. 

I heard his chains his legsi. W he .turued h^s body 
to lay his iittte stick npon 'the handle. • Ho gave a deep 
si gh>^ I J8aw the iron enter info his ;bou1— I hurst into 
tcars-^I.<mUl not sustain the piptnre^ 6f 'oonfinem^^ 
#ioh my fanitgr had drawn. ' ” 


Thjj Stort of Le Fevb:^, 


It was some time in iJio summer ef* that year in 
v/liich Hendemond was taken hy the alii^/when my 
uncle Toby was one ovoniog getting, his supper, with 
ills servant, Corporal . sitting behind him' at a 
Email sideboard, when the a little inn in 

the village came into the parlour with a^^ihpty phial 


In bis hand, to bog a gbss or two of *Tis for a 

{joor g^htleman, I thmfc, of the land* 

lord, “ who h 9 B been takeb ill St 'injf lipus^^^^ days 


ago, and up his he^ '^hoe, or a 

desire tjb he has a 

fancy ’ ** I thihlc,* 

says 






for tbo 


iilto/.W^'^mSpo 'in 06d 
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ho will still mendy” oontiuuod ho ; wo arc all of hr 

concerned for him."’ 

“ Thou art a good-uaifUrod souh I will answer for 
thee,” cried jay uuolo *a,uh 3 r; **and thou shalt dji-iuk the 
poor gontleixMiu'tf'i^th in a glass of sack thye«df ; and 
take a couple of bottles with my service, and toll him 
ho is heartily welcome to thorn, and to a deepen more, if 
they will do him good,” 

‘ Though I am persuaded,” said my uncle Toby, as 
the landlord shut the door, ** he is a very oompassionato 
fellow. Trim, yet I cannot help entertaining a high 
opinion of his guest too; tliere must he something moio 
than common in him, that in so short a time he should 
win so much upon the affections of his host,” ” And of 
lus whole family,” added the corporal ; “ for +liey are 
all concerned ^ for him,” “Step after Ixim,” said my 
uncle Toby, / o. Trim, and* hsk if he knows his 
name/' / 

“I hav«M^dite forgot it, truly,” said the landlord, 
coming back into the parlour withT the corporal ; “ hut 
I can ask his son again.*’ He has a sou with him 
then?” said my uncle Toby. “A boy,” leplied the 
landlord, of about eleven or twelve yeais of age ; hut 
the poor creature has tasted almost as Httlo as his 
father ; he does nothing but mourn and lament for hun 
night da^4 He has not stin^ from the bedside 

these two daya” ^ r 

My uncle Toby dblwa bi^ huffb mi ^erk> and 
thrust his plate pom bdKhn |u«p, the landlord gave 
him the aOoount, and Trlnifc wii^out^ being ordeied, 

* K 2 
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took it away, without Baying ono word, and in a few 
minutes after brought Jiim his pipe and tobacco, 

“Trim,'* said uncle Toby, I am not at rest iu 
mind siiico the account the landlord has given 
me. I wish I had 3 iot known so much of this affair, or 
that T had kjH»wn more of it. How shall we manage 
it r* 

“Lo''. wj it, an’t please your honour, to me,” quoth 
the corporal ; “ Til take iny hat and stick, and go to 
the house and reconnoitre, and act accordingly; and I 
will bring your honour a full account in an hour.’* 
“ 'riiou sbtdr. go. Trim,” said my uncle Toby. 

It was not till rny undo Q*oby had knocked the ashes 
out of his third pipe, that Corporal Trim returned from 
ihc iuij, and gave him the following account : — 

“ J despaired at fii-st,** said the corporal, “ of being 
able to bring back any'^iaJtj^igenco to your honour 
about the poor sick lieutenant '2t!!^Waig^on ; for when 
I asked where his servant was, from whom^Pniade sure 
of knowing overytlnng which was proper to ho asked, 
I was answered, that he had no ^servant with him ; 
that ho had come to the inn with hired horses, which, 
finding himself unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, 
the regiment), ho had dismissed the morning after he 
came. ^ If I got better, my dear/ said he, as he gave 
his purse to his son to pay the man, ‘wo can hire 
liorses from hence.’ . * But, alAs I the poor gentleman 
will never get from hence/ said the landlady to mo, 
‘ and when he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly 
die with h^ ; for be is broken-hearted already/ 
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** I was hearing this account,” continued the corporal, 
“ when the youth came into the kitchen, to order the 
thin toast the landlord spoke of. ‘ But I will do it for 
my father myself,* mid the youth. ‘ Bray let mo save 
you the trouble, young gentleman,* said I, taking up a 
fork ibr the purpose, and offering him my chair to sit 
down upon by the fire whilst I did it. ‘ I believe, sir,’ 
said he, very modestly, ‘ I can please him best myself-' 
‘lam sure,’ said I, ‘his honour will not like the toast 
the worse for being tK);\sted by an old soldier.’ The 
youth took hold of my hand, and instantly bui-st into 
tears.” “ Boor youth 1” said my uncle Toby ; “ ho has 
been bred up from an infant in the army, and the name 
of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of 
a friend. 1 wish I liad him here.” 

“I never, in the longest mai'6h.” said tho corporal, 
“ had so great a dinner, as I had to cry 

with hini ^y j ^^uinpany. What could be tho matter witli 
mo, an’t please your honour ?” “ Nothing in tho world, 

Trim,” said my uncle Toby, blowing his nose; “but 
that thou art a good-natnred»fellow.” 

“ When 1 gave him the toast,” continued tho corporal, 
“ I thought it was proi>er to tell him tUat I was Captain 
Shandy’s servant, and that your honour (though a 
stranger) was extremely conoemod for his father ; and 
tTiat if there was anything in your house or cellar ” — 
(“ And thou mightst have added my purse, too,” said 
my uncle Toby) — “ he was heartily welcome to it. lie 
made a very low bow, but no answer, for his heart w^as 
full; so he went upstairs with the toast. ‘I warrant 
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you, my do»r/ door, 
‘yoiiriath4r^^.i^^ *' ^ - 

“ When ^o sack and 

toast, he ^elt hiriVs^irfe little reVi^^v^hd'i^i dpwn into 
the kit<^eir toiet iSe knd^wt ahddtVten minutes, 

ho shotiid be glad if I wo^ld .^Mp 

said tho landlord, ‘he iP’ j^ihg; to for 

tlmre was a hook Ifwd upon 6hW^?^;Stis Bedside; 
and, as 1 . iiut the door, X sairlus sah"i^e,^tL;| aetishion,* 
“ When I ^jit up into the lieut^aht’a'^ whieh 
1 did not do 'till the expii'ation of ‘tO]^ :tninu^^, he was 
lying in the l>ed with hiS head msed if{i^ his hand, 
with his elhow upon the pillow» and-.ik clean white 
camhrio handkerchief heside -it. Was just 

stooping doW to take up; the cush^U^upOn Which I 
suppoew^d he had beeft Iggu^ng ; 1i>Qok Was leid 
ui>on the bed; and, as .taking up the 

cushion wdth one hand, he reaohed^iSt;Sh^^ other to 
take it aWay a^t the sanxe time, , ‘ Ii^' if ’^itoin there, 
my dear/ said', the. lieutenant/ \C''k ^ 

, “He di4 net offer to spe& lo ^ 
up close.^^hiii t^tfde. 

servanV^said 




. ti^e ’bon^c^'' 

knows nbtking bf^ ine.' ^u hin^ howbrto. 
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‘then saying- thi^- little 

ring~oaloi^^ Whi<& jw^th a black 

ribbon a 1 kn;it^his'].iwc&i |wd Wssed^ it twic 0 f^.‘ Hero, 
Billy,*, ^d The boy flew across the ^ni ito the 
hed«^,'C|^^|eU^ ^T!ra jipo^,h 3 ^ bx>k the 

ring in ^..Bia:^!. kis^ it to^ then 'kjlwed his 
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beforo his wonted time, entered the lioutoiiant's room, 
uud, without preface or apology, sat himself down upon 
the cliaiv by the bedside ; and, independently of all 
modes and customs, opened the oiirtain in the manner 
an old friend and brother officer would have done it, 
and asked hin^ how ho did — how ho had rested 'in the 
night — what w'as his complaint — where was his pain — 
and Avhat Iicj could do to help him, 

“You shall go home directly. Le Fevre,” said my 
iiTiolo To'hy, “totny house, and we’ll send for a doctor 
to what’s the n^atter ; and we’ll have an apothecary, 
and the cor]>oral shall bo your nurse, and I’ll be your 
servant, Lo Fo\ro,” 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, not the 
ejfect fainiliarity, but the catise of it, which let you 
at iu.ee into his soul, and showed you the goodness of 
o'is nature. To this, there^'^fftiai^ omet hi ng in his looks, 
and voice, and manner, superadde3^^*ikitjj^ eternally 
b^^ekonod to the unfortunate to come and take shelter 
under him; so that before my undo Toby had half 
hnished the kind offers he^was making to the father, 
had tile son insensibly pressed up close to his knees, 
and had taken hold of the breast of his coat, and was 
pulling it towwds him. The blood and spirits of Le 
Fevre, which were waxing ,C9ld and slow within him, 
and were retreating to their last .citadel, the heart, 
rallied back; the film foi'sook ,his eyes, for a moment; 
ho looked np wistfully in my uncle Toby’s face, then 
cast a look upon his boy ; and that ligament, fine as it 
was, was never broken. 
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Nature instantly ebbed again ; the film returned to 
its place; the pulse fluttered— stopped — went on — 
throbbed — stopped again — ^nioved -Hstopped ! Shall I 
go on ? No, 
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Oliver Goldsmitu. Born 17^ ; Died 1774. 

Ho was bom in Ireland, and attended Trinity College, Dublin, 
with the view of enleiing the profession of medicine. In tins 
careijr, however, he had no success ; and after a roving life for 
some time on the Continent, he settled in Loudon, living at one 
time as usher in a schoid, at another on literary hack-woik. 
With his poem, the Traveller^ in 17C4, his name became famous: 
and tlie Vicar of Wakefield, the Descried Village^ and lu's 
comedies, with other woiks, followed. Ho died in distress and 
debt. 

The chief characteristic of his work, which has won for itself u 
peculiar regard amo^pgsr lall English readers, is its union cf 
perfect rofine»^.^.atmlh just as perfect simplicity. 


From The Traveller.’^ 

As soino lono miser, visiting^ his store, 

Bends at his treasure, counts, recounts it o’er ; 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures All, 

Yet still ho sighs, for hoards are wanting still ; 

Thus to my breast alternate passions rise. 

Pleased with each geiod that Heaven, to man supplies : 
Yet oft a sigh piwvails, aud sorrows tall, 

To see the hoard of human bliss so small ; 

And oft I wish, amidst the scene to find 
Borne spot to real happiness consigned, 
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Where my ,at ^eat. 


Blit whe^^Ho fiiid ^ 

Who can i^^h'eii'nirp 

The Bhuddcpng iehant of ,.th^ j^^id 

Boldly proclaims tbkt httppi&i‘8poi j ; 

Bxtols the treasured of .His stormy 
And his long nighii^of rovoli^ fcd 
Tho nalfod negro; panting at the ", - 

Boasts of his golilwi sands and palniyS^e,^^ 
Basks in the glaro^ ior stems the tepid 1 , 
And thanks his gods for all gOG^.they: 

Snell in the patriot’s boast, yrhorfei^iJ^^Sig^^ * ’/ ^ 

Ills fit's t, host country, ever is at hdBa^ 'V *. " ' 

And yet, perhaps, if oounti de^ w e comi^tre, . 
And estimate the 1:deSsings ' 


Though patriots flatter, stiU shall ^isdoi^Jj^ 

An equal portion do&lt to.,^ mankind 
As dlfterenhj^qd,;hy ai^ or hatuip,;^ye3^^f^^ 

To diffen^t mtiot^S , 

NatflSe/am^ 
stm 
With : 

On Idm’s|| 

And thori^^l 
These: 

From art mom 
Wealth, oommeroes^h^aao^ 
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Yet tbsBd each ^urer mt Atiron^ 

Thateilliers^ixi9d)aiMldti«t><^^h<$«<^ (. 

Where 'wealtk aq^ JbigS) eQi3i;^ntmei}.i &ils , 

And honour stake whORi oomonetsoe long prevails. 
Hence evel;^ etati^ to one loved blessing pxone> 
Conforms and models life to ^at alone. 

Each to the &voazjte happiness attends, 

And spurns the {dan that aims at other ends ; 

Till carried Ho excess in each domain, 

This favourite good begets peouliar pain. 

But let ns try these troths ‘with closer eyes. 

And trace them through the prospect as ^ lies: 

Here for a while, my proper oares resigned, 

Here let me int in sorrow finr mankind ; 

Like yon ne^ected shrub at random oast. 

That shades the stegp, and sighs at every blast. 

Far to fhe right, where Apeninno ascends. 

Bright as the summer, Italy extends $ 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain's aid(^ 

Woods ovmr woods in gay t^^ieaiario jpnlde; 

While o{t some temple's mouldering tops between 
With -vonerahlo g^a^enr matlc t£ie tneue. 

Could Hatmm's bo^ty sstis)!^ ths bzUMt, 

The sons ^Italyweks sUndf 

Whatever ftnliy jUjfesunt? clftne s 

That prot^ly sodst grpund : 

Whatevdrldi^lny 

Whoso bright sticeesedon decks tl^ varied year ; 
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Whatever sweets salute the northern sky, 

With vernal lives, that blossom' but to die ; 

'I’lioso, here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor usk luxuriance ftrom the planter's toil ; 

While sea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
"I'o winnow, fragrance round the smiling land. 

But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows. 

In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man scf»»ns the only growth that dwindles here, 
t 'out lasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Th^'ugli poor, luxurious ; though submissive, vain ; 

'L' hough grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 

A ad e’en iu penance planning sins anew. 

All evils hv*ro contaminate the mind, 
opulence departed leaves behind; 
i ‘or w eal th was theirs, not fa?‘Temoved the date, 
Wlien coiuinerce proudly flourished throiighi^bf) state 
At lier oommand tho^palaoe Icamt to rise. 

Again the long-fallen column sought the skies ; 

■^11 lo canvas glowed beyond e*en nature warm. 

The pregnant qxiarry teemed %vith human form. 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale, 
Comiuerco on other shoi'es displayed her sail; 

While nought remained of all that riches gave. 

But towns unmanned, and lords without a slave ; 

And late the nation found, with fruitless skiU, 

Its former strength was Imt plethoric ill. 

Yet still the loss of wealth is heiu supplied 
By arts, the splendid wrecks of former piide ; 
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From thoso the feeble heart and long*fallen. mind 
An easy compensation s^m to find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, . 
The pasteboard triumph, and the ^valoade ; 
Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint in every grove. 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled. 
The sports of children satisfy the child ; 

Each nobler aim, represt by long control. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights, succeeding fast behind, 

In happier meanness occupy the mind : 

As in thoso domes, whore Caesars once bo^ sway. 
Defaced by time, and tottering in decay. 

There in the ruin, heedless of the dead. 

The shelter-seeking jieasant builds his shed ; 
And, wondering man could want the lai-ger pile. 
Exults, and owns lilfi cottage with a smile. 


My soul, turn from them, tym wo to survey 
Where rougher clinies a nobler xuco display ; 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion ti*ead, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

No product here &e,barren hills afford, 

But man and steclf the soldier and his sword ; 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks nrray. 

But winter, lingering, chilla the lap of May ; 

No zephyr fondly sues the mountain^a breast. 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 
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Yofc still, e’en here^ content can eproad a obarm, 

Tto(li uas the oUtoe, and all ite disarm. 

Thongli poor the pcMranfs hirt, hiti feasts though small, 
ITo sees his little lot the let of all ; 

$ no eontigaotis palace rear its head» 

To shamo tlm meanness of hib linmble shed ; 

No costly lord tbo sumptuous hem^uefc deah 
To make him loath his T^^etahle meal ; < 

But calm, and hied in ignoianoe and toil, 

Eaoh wish routraotiHf' fits him to the soiL" 

Cheerful at mean, he wakes from short repose, 

Btoathes the kocu air, and oaroh as ho goes ; 

^\ ith patirut ans b> trolls tho finny deep. 

Or drivo« his venturous ploughshare to the steep ! 

Or ^cl'kH rho den whore snow-tracks mark tho sfay. 

And d igt 1)10 stru^ling savage into day. 

' * iiiglit returning, every labour Sped, 

[1( t-its him down, tho monarch of Mdied; 

Smiles by his oheorfiil fire, and round survejWr**' 

Ills dhililron’b looks, that brighten at ^e Uaso ; 

'NMtilu his loved partner, boastful of her hoard f 
Displays her oleanly plattef oh the botod : 

And haply too 8<Hne pilgrim, i&il^mr led, 

AVith many a tala repays the ^pghtt^^bed. 

Thus evmy good hiis -sdlda in^pmet 
Imprints the JMtiioif |WaifMai!,<m betet;' ^ 

And e’en th<i^d% 

Enhanoe thd'bliarbw)ION9|i$^ftlX^^ 

Dear is that shed tO,lyldiOTdiht 

And deal that hill lifts hi]m to the Wtotids ; 
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And «s n ohild, wlisn soaring aounds midest, 

OUngti close and <Sssi«e io mntlu^ie^ ^n^oae^ 

So the Ipud tofreatk tll^ 

Bat bind ht>a to hia h^ve x^oniibiim mcae!^ * 

Such ate the ^ht^Wpi 1)fi tMUmm fita|6tt a«dgned ; 
Their ^want$ hnt ^oir oHbhes aiU eonfinpd ; 

Yet let them in^Jjr eh^ the ptaisoe due. 

If few thelt wante, thehr pleVksates (tth hah 
For oToiy wtot that etimttlatee the hteaet 
Becomes a sohroe oS pleasure when ledrest. 

Whence front each lands each pleasing smenoo flies. 
That first excites desiro» and then sapphes; 
Unknown to them, whe9 sonsuctl pleasures doy, 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy ; 

Unknown thfosa powers that raise the sonl tu flame. 
Catch every nerve, afid Vibrato through the fr<Mae. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquenohed by want, unfauned by strong desire , 
Unfit fois'^aptnres, oVi if raptuies cheer 
On some high fiaatival of once a year, 

In wild exoeas the vulgar breast takes fli». 

Till, buried io, debhUehi the bliss expire. 

But not thdr alehft thus coamely flow : 
Their morals, like thdV pleasurest are hfit lodr ; 

For, as rednemeut iirtpfa^from sire io sen. 
Unaltered, pniiii|ai«vu^'0ie paanxis^iran ; 

And love's a^ fl^Ufi^dshap’h flbae^ |idinted dart 
Fall bluntedflg^.<(M<^^ ‘ 

Some 

May ait. like fldecHdh’oew^Rg ma iW nest ; 
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But all tlio goatler morals, such as play 

^J'hrough life’s more cultured walks, and charm tlio way, 

These, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder sky. 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I ttirn — and Franco displays her bright domain. « 

Cay, sprightly land of mirth and social ease. 

Pleased with thyself, whom all the world can please 
Tlow often h.ivo I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, beside the miu'muring Loire! 
“VV^Jicrc shading elms along the margin grow, 

And, freshened from the wavc^^tho zephyr flew; 

And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still, 

Put mocked all tune, and marred the dancer’s skill. 

Yet would the village praise my wondrpus power, 

Ai>d dance, forgetful of the noontide hour! 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

lljive led their children through the mirthful maze, 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic loro,*^ 

ITas frisked beneath the burden of threescore. 

fcso blest a life these thoughtless realms display, 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away : 

Theirs are those arts that mind to mind endear. 

For honour fcoms the social temper here. 

Honour, that pralse.which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains. 

Here passed cun’ont ; paid from hand to hand. 

It shifts in splepdid trd.fSe round the land : 

From courts to camps, to cottages it strays. 

And all are hiught an avarice of praise; 

.V 
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They pleaKO, are pleased, they give to got esteem. 
Till, seeming Idcst, they grow to what they seem. 

But while this softer art their bliss siipplios, 

It gives their follies also room to rise ; 

For praise too deaidy lOved, or warmly sought^ 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought. 

And the \yeak soul, Within itself Unblesf, 

Leans for all jdeasure on another’s breast. 

Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art, 

Bants for the vulgar praise which fools impart; 
Hero vanity assumes her pert grimace, 

And trims her robes of frieze with copper lace ; 
Hero beggar prii^le defrauds her daily cheer, 

To boast one 6X>londid banquet once a year ; 

The mind still turns where shiftinjg fashion draws, 
Nor weighs the solid worth of sclf-applatise. 


To men*of other ininds my fancy flies, 
Embosomed in the deep -where Holland lies. 
Metliiiiks her patient sons bofqre mo stand. 
Whore the broad ocean leans against the land. 
And sedulous to stop the coming Jicle, 

Tjift the tall rampiro’s artificial pride. 

Onwax'd, methinks, a^d diligently sloviP, 

The firm connected bulwark seciiie to gno^v ; 
Spreads its long arms :amidst the watery roar, 
Scoops oxit an empirO, and wuips the shore. 
"While the pent ocean rising o^er the pile. 

Secs an amphilious world beneath him smile;- - 
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Tlu felow canal, tho yellotf-bMsiamed valo, 
i'ho bank, #i<iing sail, 

"J'lio oiwdoct tttai-t, <J\e onltiralod plain, — 

A new creation retcurMl 6sm 

Thus, whUo around tho’wafe-subjt^oted^oil 
rin[ (5ls the nal ive to repcfatod toO, . • 

hirliistn(.us habits in each bosom wgd, " ^ 

And indn-try ] i^gets a love of gain. 

Hciico all iiio good from Opulence tfeat springs, 

A\'ilh .iJl those ill« Huperfluons treashue btii%8, 

A" o liero display^ d. Their much^OVed wealth imparts 
^ 'onvonietioe, plenty, elegance, and aiiJSi 
But view th^*»i closer, craft and frat^d^ippear, 

LVn iibci ty itself is bartered here. 

At gold s superior ohaims all freedom fliOS, 

, 2 ieedy sell it, and the rich nian buys |f 
\ land of tyrants, and a den Of slaves, v 
Ilen' wrotohes seek dishonourable graves, ^ ^ ^ 

^,nd calmly bent, to servitude conform, ' 

Diili as, their lakes that slumber in the stc^. 

Heatons ! hpw unlike ^heir Belgic Sires of old f 
Jioi’gh, poor, content, txngovtanfe^^ bqldj 
War in eabh breast, eiiid frreedom j!Aa ^bbrow ; 

How much untfim the Sons now t 

Fi»a ■*rfng. 

And flics irhm wemg, 

Where tide, 

And brighter streiuhs glide; 
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Thera all around the gpen^leet hi'eozes stDray, 


aiiore gentle igpi^ tU 




Creation’s 

Extreme ’ 

Stem o’e« *. 

With daring ‘ 

Pride in tiuar Ih ^bseir 

I SCO the lords Idnd {w«s h^r j / 

Intent on high deidgoi^' a thoughtfhl l^d» 

By forms tm^hijiihf^ £rssh from Naitore’hhiind : 
Fierce in titidtr hnrdlness of soul, 

True taspmf^r^ tightt sWs control j 

A'Vhile e’Sn tl^pcpsc^t lioasts these rights to scan, 

And leacns tf^-^vasanAe hxmself as man. 

Thine, Fr;s|d(nn ( thine the hles^gS piotored here 
Tliine are that damsle and end^ ; 

Too blest, iudeed^^tfare snoh withaht aU<^, 

But fostered e’tm^hy IS^feedom, ills annoy 
That indcpei;tdaiu» !EMtons prize too high. 

Keeps m*an £e$m plan,, and breaks tto sodal tie ; 

The solf-d^gNNodcmt lordlinga stand aldne, 

All clahuB thik^bN^ f>h4 S'^reaten life nnknotrn; 
Here, by ihfii4^ads^^i^^i^.f$ie^ held, 

Minds , 

Ferments aie£«(^,£ri|«|fi$i^ > 
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Fictitious Ixjixde, tlic bonds ol’ vvoaltli and law, 

8till gather strength, aiuL forco unwilling a\^e. 
Ketiec all obotticncc bows to these , alone. 

And talmit sinks, and merit weeps unknown; 
d’ill time nmy come, wdien, stript of all her charius, 
d'lro land of seliolaj s and themu^se of arms/ 

Whci-o nol‘le stems Iransniit ihe patriot flame, 
\\’licrc kings hove toiled and ]>uets wvulo for fame, 
Olio sink of level avarice shall lie, 

And scl'.oSors, s^ddim w, kings; iinliononrcd die. 

Y.ji: think net, thus when Freedom's ills 1 state, 
I moan to flat < or kings, or court the groat: 

\ o powers of that bid my soul aspire, 

l\ar fn^m luy bosom di'ivo the low desire. 

And thou, r.iir Freedom, taught alike to feel 
d’Jio bauble’s rage and iy rant’s angry steel; 
rJion transitory flower, alike undone 
I'y proud oonieinpt or hivour’s fostering sun ; 
iSliii may tJiy blooms tlic changeful dime endure! 

I only would repress them to secure ; 

J’or just oxperieneo tells, in ovoiy soil, 

TJiat those who think must govern those that toil; 
And all that Freedom’s highest aims can roach. 

Is but to lay proportioned loads .ori each. 

Ifeiioo, should pur.prder disproportionod grow, 

Its douhW ysreight. inul^ ruin' att . 

O then, how Tblinid^ to aK that; triith x^iires, 
AVho think it freedoln whoh 
Oalm is my sou!, hot apt io rise ih/hrnsii 
Fxeex^t when fast approaching danger wavnjs , 
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But when contending chiefs hlookado the throne. 
Contracting regal powder to stretdi tlieir own, 
AN'hen I behold a factions band agr^ 

U'o call it fjoedoin when tliemadves are f!iw, 

Each wanton judge now penal statutes draw, 
Ijaws grind the poor, and rich men iiilo the law^ 
Tlio wealth of climes where osavage nations roam 
Pillaged from slaves to purchase slaves at homo- 
Fear, pity, justice, indignation start, 

'J'car off reserve, and bare my swelling heart ; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward gi*own, 

I fly from petty tyrants to the throne. 

Yes, brother, curse with me that baleful hoiir 
^Vhen first ambition struck at regal power ; 

And thus polluting honour at its source, 

Gave wealth to sway the mind with double force. 
Have wo not seen, round Britain’s peopled shoie. 
Her usofi\(l sous exchanged for useless ore? 

Keen all her triumphs but destruction haste, 

Like flaring tapers brightening as they waste ? 
^ccu opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 

Ticacl stem depopulation in her train, 

And over fields where scattdredliamlots rose 
In barren solitary pomp fepdse ?; 

Have we not seen at plj^^ure’S lordly call 
The smiling, long-frequehted villagd fall ? 

Beheld the duteoai| soh, the sire decayed, *- 
The modest matron, axid the blushing maid, 
Forced from their homes, a melancholy train, 

'I'o traverse climes beyond the western main ; 
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\\ here vrxld Oswego S]^i esds Jier swsmjts aronud, 

And Nii^axH si;ti&8 iwitb, 'thu^detiag sonzui? 

Even uoW, perbapd, as tlietd soms' ^gilai straya 
Tliroiigh tangled foiests aud ikconi^ dastgsrons waya, 
Where heoata with m<m dlvidi^d eiu^iite olaija. 

And the brown Indian marks wii^ m^urdexoiia aim ; 
There, wlulu ahof o the giddy tempest files, 

Aju! all aronnd distresBi^il yells arisen 
The poO'ONO eiale, bending with his wdo, 

To ''top too foarfitl, and too taint to go, 

Cists a long look where Jingland’s glories shine, 

And bids his V jaom sympathise ydth mine* 

Vain, voi y yain, my weary searofa to find 
That blihs which only centres in ti|is mW : 

Why liSTO I strayed from pleasure and repose, 

'r - seek a good each gorernment bestows t 


Ju every government, though terrcfrS nsigii, 
TTioiigh tyrant kings or ^aut laurs MStjrain, 
flow small, of ell that human hearts endu^ 


That part which laws or kings^n ei^se or ome I 

Still to ouriMlyes in every 

Our owti'f^icity we toslte or ^ ^ v . 

With secret hiUnoj 


Lnke’-s^x^^jA 




Leave reasdu, 




Olt? owiw 
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• 'W sill josavA Beyi#oU)8. ^ 

DKjkB Sir, 

I pan W iti an oddnuiii of tliiu 

kind, eitiiOT to to yont reputation, or to eutaLlibli 
ray own. You can g|ain nothing from xay admiiatioji, 
ab I am ignorant of that art in whioK you are said to 
excel . and I may lose much hy tho sov^ity of yom 
judgment, Rt few ^ve a juster taste in 'poetry thou 
you. Setting i^iteiest therefore aside, to whicdi I novel 
paid much ef^Wifon. I inust he indulged at present in 
following myt^eotiDihs. The only dodi^tmn I ovei 
made was fo’ my brother, because I loved him liottci 
than most other men. He is since dead. Vorrait luo 
to inscribe this you. 

How far you may he pleased with'the versifiOation and 
more mecha^oal attempt, f do uot pietend 

to inquire; haV'3|^tolftW' ytn^ will i^tjjeet (and indeed 
several ofxOhf ‘heat l^tid wi^t^fid^da OOiiqur in tho 
opinion) that ^4>d^|b{»^tioi^ it* deplores is nowh< lo 
to he seen, an^ it Houga/^ ate only to be 

found in the Td'thislcan 

scarcely -^t I" tinoeioly 

believe what t&ken all 

pobsible poiha, i& Inj^ Kfih&hlf Oimir^idm^lEbr these four 
or five years past, to he certain of what I allege, 
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and til at all my views and inquiries have led mo to 
bid i (JVC those miseries real which I her© attempt to 
But this is, not the place to enter into an 
iiKluiry, wliothpr the count>*y bp depopulating or not; 
the discussion would take^ up much room^ and I should 
]>rovo myself, at best, an .indifferent pblitioiun, to tiro 
tlio reader witli a long prdfaoo., 'jyhon !> want his 
nil fatigued atteiitLon to a long poem. 

Ill regret ting the depopulation o£ tlie country, I 
iuvcigJi against the increaso of our luxuries; and hero 
also 1 expect the shout of modesm politicians against 
me . For twent}’^ or thirty years past it has been .the 
fashion to consider luxury as one of the greatest national 
advantages, and all the wisdom of antiquity in that 
])articuiar us erroneous. Still, however, I must remain 
a pvofossod ancient on. that head, and continue to think 
tiioHO luxuries prejudicial to states by which so many 
vices arc introduced, and so many kingdoms have boon 
iiiuloiic. Iiidcpd so much has b^n poured oiSt of la to 
oil th^ other side of the questioii, tEat merely for Alio 
sake of novelty and variety, ono would sometimes wish 
to be in tbe.right.^ * . v , i * 

, > :,v _ I am, ^ ^ 

admirer, 

‘ ^ ^ ^ ' OuvEn Goldsmith, 

Sweet Anhurp l loYciiest pf thp plain ; 

Where health^and ^^nty oJfecOTed Jilie l^Twinri swain. 
Where smiling spring its ^rliept visit poid^ 

4nd parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed : 
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Dear lovely bowers of innocence and easM). ' 

Seats of my youth, when ev^i!^'spch*i cohl^ please, 

How often have I loitered green," 

Where humble hl^ppine$i^ 6a^ i^eho I 

How often have I p^ftsed oh eVety charm, “ 

The sheltered cot, the* cultivated farni, ; 

The neverrfailmg bi‘ooIc, the busy mill, *, 

The decent church that topt the neighbouring liill, 

The hawthorn bhsh, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made I 
How often have I blest the coming day. 

When toil remitting lent its turn to i^lay, 

And all the ViUago trainj from labour free, 

Led up their sports benea^ the spreading tree, 

While many a pastime hlrolod in the sl^^e, 

The young contending as the old surveyed j 
And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground, ' 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And sfill, as each repeated pleasure tiind^ 

Succeeding sports thb mirthful band inspirit ; 

The dancing pair that simply Sought renown, 

By holding out, ;tQ ture ^^*dth^^ 

The swain m^trusl^^ hi# smnt^ 

AVhile secret laug^i^if liitetM' rdnhd ^ ; 

The bashful virgm^ii Sidelong 1^ 

The matron’s gWt^t^at ^uW those loots reprove. 
These w^ere tiy^OhSriia^^ villSigeL spbrtilike these, 

With swe^ sWtSOesflSoftj^^inght eveii toil to please : 
These round thy bowers tl^ir cheerftd influence shod; 
These were thy charms — but all these charms are fled. 
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Sweet viHuge, }oTa)ie«ft)Odf tbe lawn, 

'I liy hportfli tap 

Ainidbi thy bew^lE'a 

And desolltiqAi'BktddiiiiUi all tl^y 

One only nxiafeer €haVhfile>«^i«ulS]S, 

And lialf a ttlUge flints thy ^ * 

fso more thy glatt^ bthoW Cafieots i 

lint, ohohad with sedges, wmhs its twe^ -way t 
Along thy gltidee^a solitary guest, 

The huiIow-MXflmtdlng Inttem guaxds tfcMit j 
Amidst tbj^ de&oit waticti the l«f>W&g 
And tires thehr eciMee withi hfxVhried ttties; 

Sunk aro thy howers ih eh»|ieless ndn jndU^ 

And the long grses o’totops ! 

And, tr tnhlittg^^shxjnkittg fir<»n’^d (^s£lei^(rl^«nd, 
r u, iar away thy ohihlren thtflailSl. 

Ill faros the Ishd, to hastauing jpuey, 
AVhuto woahth aooimralatesi end 
Ihrinces tOvt doekisl4 ffiF 

A Inoath e«it pahe 

Usurp ihe luud« aiid dispoBsew tlie irwiiizt^ 
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Along thn 
tTntnoldfiwj^ 

AncLevetjr^ 

And e-ypry 
Thoe& 




jll tkCono 


laved id ^ ^ lit^u 

These, week a hinder <|ttaief» 

And ntral uttem&n are nA)Mtt<e> 

Svreet Adlmqa[‘J''|W(^i of the 
Thy glAd<^^d3o{^< (^xkm the 'fytaAt*«jjpt»w^. 
Hae, 08 f njy teWffo ^ 

and tdkiad jffottads. 
And, yetwm. to 

\^ere jau)0'ti!^<^tt(ijg^ stopd^ hai«Hlu»iA |^^v, 
Beimeint»ii^i)io'8«4^l^ «U hot Itaxa, 

Swe% aod ^ l^eot to ]pOjn. 

^ ^Sd>{| w<»|d «d* caie. 

And, 88 

Fonts to the plaoe firom wHoimA of '&ne% dbe dow* 
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I still luul hopes, my loug vexations, past?, 

TT'. tc to leturn — and die at lipnii^ at last. 

O liloist retirement, friend d:i;^liue> 

L’rl 1 ( ats from oarei that never aertnst be mine, 

Tiovv happy Uo who ci'OWtis in shad^ like these 
A youth of labmir mth an age of ^aso ; 

W ho <piits a world whore 6ti*ohg temptations trj" 

And, since ’tis hard to oombat, leai^s to fly I 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No sni ly porter stands in guilty state, ^ 

To spurn imidoring famine from the gate ; 

J'ut on ho mo YOB to meet his latter end, 

Angels arotind befriending Virtue’s friend*; 
llfiiids to the grave with unporoeived decay, 

\ V h i 1 is resignation gently slopes the $ 

A ’id, all his prospects brightening to the last, 

Jlis hc-aYen commences era the world be past ! 

iSweet was ths sottnd, when oft at evi^ing’a close 
T;:p yonder hill the viila^ muitnur i^se. ' ~ 

There as I past withx»reles8 ^steps' ai^ ^low^ 

The iningling notes came sdft^ed from* below ; 

The swain rsspolosi^ w the 
The soter 

The watch-dog^fi wind. 

And the loud laugh ^alr mind ; 

These all in sweet confu^bn sotight the 'shade. 

And iillod each pause the nightingale had made. ' 
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But now the sounds of ppptilatiou fail, 

No cheerful muTintma feetuate jji tWgato, 

No busy steps 
For all the hlocn^ 

All but youswidbv^i ,, : . r 

That feebly tendis*^idie tli.o pW 

Bho, wretched luatroiu, forced m age, for toeod, 

To strip, the brdolfi with manning cresses spread, 

To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep tilLmora ; 

Biio only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian, .of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder^ OOpse,. where onee the garden smiled, 
And still where, many a garden-flower grows wild ; 
There, where a fe\r torn shrubs the place disclose, 

The village preacher s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 
llemote from. ,^wns he ran his godly l ace, 

Nor e’er had changed^ nor wished' to cdiange his idaco ; 
Unpractised he to or seek for ppwor^ 

By doctrines &shioned to the varying hour i 
Far other aims his heart had l<^'rn^ to piizo, 

More skilled to raise the to rise. 

His house was Knbi^ the . vagrant train ; 

He chid their but relived their pain : 

The long-rem^mbsa^^d Hbi^gar was his guest, 

^Vhose be4rd aged breast ; 

The ruined spondihriS^ ubw no longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims alloweil ; 
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81 wou. 

OiirolcsBiS^ir 4Rieri^~i^, 
llin pity g^e-ore 


r.ut in his dutj^jft*on»pt-AfepVery^ 

1 le -.val<5h^ 'tMDL^/^optjp^o' 

AiiJ, as a^hiia^e^h 
'Vo tempi iWW5r7fle4^^d.,q!^$p3^^ 


Ho tTied^cao^'^ll^^^^ 

Alluml io/^|h|i^^^Jds,,4n||7^^ 'O 

Bolide t]^':l:^;wh^^'|^^il^^ 

A lid 8 orroW)''g;^^:itn .4 
d’ho revered 


Dospair 

O(»mfort ia^el^ 
And his l^t!& 
At 

His loohj^!^!!^^ 

Truth 

And 

The servi^i^^m 
AYith 8tea4mlii 
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And pltiiE^kod h.t& ( 
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His ready 9 ; 

Their w«d|uc6>] 

To them hi* }6i% {p!l<^^«||S.Klvea. 

Swells fr^if c^tormr 

Though Ihe rdtltASr douds Mco spread, 

Eternal^ sQh$i^l|q0ej» mr xls IteeA. , ^ 

He^d^ fehco thftt citirt^'€ti|^ay, 

With hjoss^ia'd fiUMti rmprofitahly gay, 

Thei 0 in h^B nd^ mansion, skilled rule. 

The village iisirtdt tftl^ht Ins little s^hSot. 

A man severe he was, and. stefn to view 1 * 

] knew hint Tvell, ani^Yeiy truant knew; 

Well had ^odin^trehxldmn leattied to traoe 
The day's dk^ters in his morning £iae> * 

Full well th«y langhed With oounierfeifed glee 
At all his jdlsnC pF many a jo^ hod hii. 

Full welhihe h^ Whh^ dim, J ronnd 
Oonveyod tfef 4lk(PH^ tidings wheh hft ftnWtipd^ 

Yet he wak if set^tfe in a^ 

Thelovnhisjbid^; 

lai)^ #keb"he Je^nfH 

L«*tfoo; 


The 

'Tfme oet^^'* 
liands hfiJ^ 



And 
In arj 
For e’en 
While 

Auiored the gaaingrustios ranged'amupd , 


^1. 
sound 
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AihI still they gazed, and still the wontlor grew, 

'riiiit Olio small head could carry all he knew. 

* * « « * * 

Fn 03 kj[ THE EjSTALIAXrON.” 

(If old, when Scarrcm Ids CA>iupaiuoiis invited, 

Much guest brought his dish, and the feast was united ; 
If uur landlord supplies us with beef and with fisli, 

.Lot each guest ]»ring himself, and ho brings the best dish : 
Our Dean shall ho vctiison, just fresh from the ’plain's; 
Dtir Durke shall bo vongue with the garnish of brains ; 

( Mir Will shall be wild fowl, of excellent flavour, 

And Dick with ^/is popper shall heighten the savour ; 
Our Cuiiibcrhuurs sweet-bread its place shall obtain, 
And Dougla*;! is pudding, substantial and plain ; 

Our C ^tnick's a salad, for in him we see 
A negar, sugar and saltnc^s agree ; 
make out the dinner, full certain I am, 

'j'hat hid go is anchovy, and Reynolds ^is lamb, 

'J'liitt TIickoy*s a capon, and, by the, same rule, 
;Mugxianimous (3eldsinitb a gooscboiTy fool. 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

AN'ho’d not bo a glutton, and stick to the last ? 

Ilei-cs waiter, more wine I Let me sit while I’m able, 
Till all my companions. sink under the table ; 

Then, with/chaas and bluj^ders encircling my head, 

1-ot me ponder, and ifcell, what I think of the dead. 

Here lies the go6d Dean, to earth, 

Who mixed readon with pleasure^ and wdsdoin with 
mirth ; 
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If he had any fanlte, he has left us in doubt ; 

At least, in six weeks I cpvAA not find *ein out ; 

Yet some have deolafed, and it enn’t-hb deni^ *cm, 
That sly-boots was cursedly cuniiing to hide ’em. 

Here lies our good JSdniund, whose genius was sucli. 
We scarcely can praise it pr blame it too much ; 

Who, bom for the universe, narrow^ his mind> 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind ; 
Though fraught W'lth all learning, yet straining his 
throat 

To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote ; 
Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining t 

Tliough equal to all things, for all things unfit; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit, 

For a patriot too cool,, for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 

In short, ’twas his;,fate, unemployed, or in place, sir, 

T(? cat mutton cold, anckcut blocks with a ra^r. 

Here lies honest Williami^ whose heart Was a mint, 
While the owner ne’er knew half the ^ood l^at was in’t ; 
The pupil of forced him along* . 

His conduct stiU tight, ^th his ailment wrong ; 

StiU aiming M hpnoutv; yet 

The coaohmuh wws .ti{»y,; t% home 

Would you ask.jfbr 1^ hkd none : 

What was fahlts Were his own. 

Here lies honest jfkto ntost^^ sigh at ; 

Alas, that such frolic should now be so qiiiot ! 

VI. M 
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What spirits wwe hisj W^at what whim ! 

Now breatiag a jesty a limb ; 

Now wratiglmg ^id grumW^^ ^ tip the ball, 

Now teasihg and vexing, ;^et Jangliing at all f 
Iforo Ouniberland lia^ihgaeted 1^^^^ 

The Terenco of England, the iheniior .of jb^arte^ 

A flattering i>aintcr, wlib made it Ms cate : 

To draw men .^h they ought to be, nej as ih'^y are, 
ilore Ik ti David Garrick, desoribo^mni Vho can ; 
An abridgment of all that was pleasaxit in man. 

Ai^ an actor, (Vvofossed wdthunt rival to shine; 

As a wit, it' not first, in the very first line ; 

Yet with tall nts like those, and an exboellent heart, 
Tho man had his failings, a dupe to his art*, 

Idbo an jibjnclgiiig beauty, his colours h^' spread, 
An.i U^plasLorod with rouge his ovm natural red. 

On tlio stage he was natural, simple, aK(^tmg ; 
’Twas only that when he was off he. was acting* 

IVitl'A no reason on earth to go out of his way* 


He tnmery and he varied full ten tixh^ a .day ; 
rhongh secxire of our hcarte, yet oonfo^d^ly Biok 
If they wore not his ovm by fihos^g.^d triofc : 

Ho oast off bis frijspda, as a huntspif^ 

For ho know \vhej| lie pleased he them Back. 

Of praise. ; 


Who vh”v ' 

TJ? .1 1 * a. '"tl ^ \ 1 • 'A • y * , 


If dunces applauded; he paid i A Idhd^ 
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What a S^'y^ J 

How ^u raiaedr 

\\ hile ho ■^.h*^|!^'W6ar^^,^0tt>j'eTe 

Bot peabo te hiVap^fi^ 

Toact M a& tl^flkioai _.'p^ 

Those tteiic ,1^'faroo to hib atoli" ' 

Shall atiil l^'his ^ait<^jpcr$,^ go whorb he w01 ; 

Old Shak^jj^re ireceiW him with praise and "^idth lovo. 
And Beatimbnta and Bens he his Kellys above* 


•■**^-;>-.f ^'1' OiTV Kiour Pjecis.-^ ,;; '. i 

The vloolc hab s truck two; the expiring taper 
rises and ein^ ih thb socket ; the watchman forgets the 
hour in sitimher ; the lahorious and th^ happy are at 
rest; and hh^ihg wakes hht meditation, guilt, revelry, 
and despair. The 'drtinkardence mOre fills the destroy- 
ing howl; the Vohherwidks his midnight round; and 


the suicide Kfta his guilty aj^ sacred 


person 


Let mo waitb the tlie page of 

anti<iuiiy "ov ; , 6f 'oemt^j^ra^ ‘ gehitis, hut 

pnrghe ever ehkngmg, 

but she 

kept child, 

seems ‘ 


foohly' 'hut of 

the chiming ^boV, ' dr ''thb ’ distant ^«itch-dog. All the 


M 2 
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biistlo of human prido is forgotten ; an hour like thlft 
may well display the emptiness of human vanity. 

There will come a time, when this temporary solitude 
may bo made continual, and the city itself, like its 
inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room. 

What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed in 
existence, had their victories as great, joy as just and 
as unbounded ; and with short-sighted presumption, 
2>romiscd themselves immortality. Posterity can hardly 
trace the situation of some ; the sonx)wful traveller 
wanders over the awful ruins of others; and, as he 
beholds, he learns wisdom, and feels the transcience of 
every sublunary possession. 

“ Here,” he cries, “ stood their citadel, now grown over 
with weeds ; there their sonate-liouso, but now the haunt 
t>f every noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood 
hero, now only an undistinguished heap of ruin.” 

They are fallen, for luxury and avarice first made 
them feeble. The rewards of the state were conferred 
on amusing, and not on useful, members of society. 
Their riches and opulcnca invited the invaders, who, 
though at first repulsed, returned again, conquered by 
perseverance, and at last swept the dependents into 
undistinguished destruction. 

Ifow few appear in those streets which but some few 
hours ago were crowded||g|j|j||k those who appear, now 
no longer wear theiidj^^^lmsk, nor attempt to hide 
their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, 
and find a short repose from wretchedness at tlie doors 
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of the opulent ? These are strangers^ wanderers, and 
orplians, whose circumstances arc too humble to expect 
redress, and their distresses are too great even for 
pity. 

Their wretchedness excites rather horror. Somo 
are vritliout the covering even of rags, and others 
emaciated with disease ; the world has disclaimed them ; 
society turns its back upon their distress, and has given 
them up to nakedness and hunger. 

AVhy, wliy was I bom a man, and yet see tlio 
sufferings of wretches I cannot relieve ! Poor houseless 
creatures 1 the world will give yon reproaches, but will 
not give you relief. The slightest misfortunes of the 
gieat, the most imaginary uneasiness of the rich, are 
aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and held 
up to engage our attention and sympathetic sorrow. 
The poor weep unheeded, persecuted by every subordi- 
nate species of tyranny ; and every law which gives 
others security, becomes an enemy J;o them. 

•VVhy w^as this heart of mine formed with so much 
sensibility ? or why was not my fortune adapted to its 
impulse ? Tenderness, witliout a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the man who feels it more wretched than 
the object which sues for assistance. 
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JOHNSON. 

Baiiuel JonNiSOK, Born 1709 ; Died 1784. 

Johnson's parents vero poor, and lie had to struggle both for edu« 
cation and afterwards for a livelihood. Durjing many years he 
suifored nil tho hardships of poverty ; at length he attained, 
by means of literary work, and thr^gh a pension conferred 
upon him, to a competence : and from obsOurity rose to the 
position of dictator in literary circles; one to whose eptniou all 
wore content to bow. 

Of his works in poetry and prose the most famous are tho Vanity 
of Human WtsheSf the Xfves of iho P'oets, and, above 

all, tho Dictionary, But Ids ways and ebaraotor have become 
as familiar to us as household words, by means of Boswcirs 
Life, which is the most perfect biography extant. 

Cowley and his OoNTEMroRABiKs, 

Cowley, liko other poets who have Written with 

narrow views, and^ instead of traoihig intellectual 

pleasures in the mind of man, paid their court to tem- 
porary prejudices, has b^n at one time too much 
praised, and too much neglected at another. 

AVit, like all other things subject ' by their nature to 
the choice of 'man, has its change and^fitshions, and at 
different times, takes difiex^ent About the be- 
ginning of tb©* oentwy appeared a race of 

writers that of 

whom, in a critioiiw.dn w it is not 

improper' to give some ‘ . 

The metaphyslcal'poots Wete to 
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show their learning was their whole el&deayour ; but* 
unluckily resolving to show it in rhyme, instead of 
writing poetry Aoy only wrote verses, and very often 
such verses as stood the trial of the finger better than 
of the ear ; for the modulation was so imperfect, that 
they were only found to be verses, by counting the 
syllables- - . ^ . 

If the father of criticism has rightly denominated 
poetry, an imitative art^ these writers will, without great 
wrong, ^lose their right to tho name of poets* for they 
cannot be said to have imitated anything ; they neither 
copied nature from life, neither painted the forms of 
matter, nor represented the operations of intellect. 

Those, however, who deny them to be poets, allow 
them to be wits- Dryden confesses of himself and his 
contemporaries, that they fall below Donno in wit, but 
maintains that they surpass him in poetry. 

If wit be well described by Pope, as being “ that 
which has been often thought, but was never before so 
w(Al expressed,^’ they certainly never attained, nor ever 
sought it ; for they endeavoxired to be singular in their 
thoughts, and w^e c£^eless of their diction. .But Pope’s 
accoun^of wit ia undoubtedly erroneous ; ho depresses it 
below its, natural 'dignityi,, and reduces it from strength 
of thought to h'aj^ruess of language. - . 

If by a mi^D^V^ble adequate conception 

that be is at once natural and 

new, that^WhiqWi:1hQ^^,n^ ito first 

prodnotion^ ad^c^l^gO^to bo^^ just if jBiat which 
he that never found it Wonders how ho missed, to wit 
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o£ tliis kind the metaphysical poets have seldom risen. 
Their thoughts are often now, but seldom natural ; 
tlicy are not obvious, but neither are they just ; and 
the reader, far from wondering that he missed them, 
Avondovs more frequently by what perverseness of 
industry they were over found. 

But wit, abstracted from its effects upon the hearer, 
may be more vigorously and philosophically considered 
as a kind of discordia concora ; a combination of dis- 
similar images, or discovery of occult resemblances in 
tilings apiiavcntly unlike. Of wit, thus defined, they 
have more than enough. The most heterogeneous ideas 
ar(^ yoked by violence together ; nature and art are ran- 
sacked for illustrations, compai-isons, and allusions ; tlieir 
learning instructs, and their subtil ty surprises, but the 
reader commonly thinks his improvement dearly bouglit, 
and, though he sometimes admires, is seldom pleased. 

heroin this account of their comiiositions, it Avill bo 
readily infeiTod that, they were not successful in repre- 
senting or moving the affections. As they Avero wholly 
(>mploycd in something unexpected and suriDrising, they 
had no regard to that uniformity of sentiment which 
enables us to conceive and to excite the pains and the 
pleasure of other minds ; thoy never inquired what, on 
occasion, they should have said or done, but wrote 
rather as beliolders than partakers of human nature ; as 
beings looking upon good and evil, impassive and at 
leisure ; as Epicurean deities, making remarks on the 
actions of men, and the vicissitudes of life, without 
interest and Avithout emotion. Their courtship was 
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void of fondness, and tlieir lamentiition of soitow. 
Their wish was only to say what they hoped had hcen 
never said before. 

Nor was the sublime more within their reach than 
the pathetic ; for they never attempted that comprehen - 
sion and expanse of thought whicli at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the first effect is sudden 
astonishment, and the second rational admimtion. 
Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by 
dispersion. Great thoughts are alwa^^s general, and 
consist in positions not limited by exceptions, and in 
descriptions not descending to minuteness. It is with 
great propriety that subtlety, which in its original 
import means exility of particles, is taken in its meta- 
phorical meaning for nicety of distinction. Those 
waiters who lay on the watch for novelty could have 
little hope of greatness ; for great things cannot have 
escaped former observation. Their attempts were always 
analy tiS ; they broke every image mto fragments ; and 
coifld no more represent, by their slender conceits and 
laboured particularities, the prospects of nature, or the 
scenes of life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a 
prism can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 

What they wanted however of the sublime, tliey en- 
deavoured to supply by hyperbole ; their amplification 
had no limits; they left not only reason, but fancy 
behind them; and produced combinations of confused 
magnificence, that not only could not bo credited, but 
could not be imagined. 

Yet great labour, directed by great abilities, is never 
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wholly lost : if they frequoxitly threw away their wil 
upon false conceits^ they ifeometimee struck out 

unexpected truth ;.;if j(hek far-fetched, 

they were ofteu i^orth the oaririage*, on their 

plan, it was at least necessary to read 'and thin^ No 
man could be bom a metaphysical poet, ,xior assume the 
dignity of a writer, by descriptions copied from de- 
scriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, by 
traditional imagery, and hereditary similes, by readiness 
of rhyme, and volubility of syllables. 

In perusing tlie works of this rape - of . authors, the 
mind is exercised either by reoollectipn or inquiry; 
either something already learned is to l)u retrieved, qr 
something new is to be examined. If their greatness 
seldom elevates, their acuteness often surprises ; if the 
imagination is, not always gratified, at least the powers 
of refleotion and comparison are employed ; and in the 
mass of materials which ingenious absurdity has thrown 
together, genuine wit and useful knowledge iuay bo 
sometimes found t^uried perhaps in grossness of 
expression, but useful to those who know their value ; 
and such as when they arc expanded to perspicuity, 
and polished to elegance, may give lustra to works 
which have inore propidety thoxigk leas .eopiouoaess of 
sentiment;. ‘ ^ i 




My Lobi>,' ’ ■;> .V' • -V . 

I have bc«ii 

‘ Thtf World,’ that Iwo papers, in -srHicliihy Dictionary 
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is recommeiidfid; to the public, were written hy your 
lordship* To be So dietin^islxed, ie tur honour, which, 
being very Httief i^ustoni^ jhvoure'from ^e great, 
I knov^ hot wefl*. ho^w* W receive* or in what term'd to 
acknowled^. . ' . ' 

When, upon some slight ehoonragemont, I first visited 
your lordship, 1 was overpowered, like the rest of man- 
kind, by the enchtotment of your address, and could 
not forbear to wish that I might obtain that regard for 
which I saw the world contending : but I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
once addressed your lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the art of- pleasing which a :^tiTod and uncourtly 
scholar can possess. I had done all that I could ; and 
no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, bo it 
over so little. 

Seven years, liny lord, have now past, Since I waited 
in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your 
dodir; during which' time I have been pushing on my 
work through difficulties, <)f which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
publicationV without , one act of assistance, one word of 
oncoura^mcnt, nr one smile of favour. Such treatment 
1 did not expect, for. I neyer had a patron before. 

Love, and 

cem off h and 

when he has r^kihed him with 
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help ? The notice which you have been pleased to take 
of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; biit it 
has been delayed till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy 
it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I aiu 
known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
cynical asperity not to confess obligations where no 
benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the 
l^ublic should consider me as owing that to a patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so littlo 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not bo 
disappointed though I should conclude it, if less bo 
possible, with less ; for I have boon long wakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself 
with so much exultation. 

My lord, 

Your lordshii>’s most humble, 

Most obedient servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

Thk Vanity Human WiSHES. 

Let observation with extensive view 
Survey mankind, from China to Peru ; 

Komark each anxious toil, each eager strife, 

And watch the busy scenes of crowded life ; 

Then say how hope and fear, desire and hate, 
O’erspread with snares the clouded maze of fate. 

Where wavering man, betray’d by venturous pride, 

To tread the dreary paths without a guide, 
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Ah treacherous phantoms in the mist delude, 

Shuns fancied ills, or chases airy good ; 

How rarely reason guides the stubborn choice, 
liulcs the bold hand or prompts the suppliant voice 
How nations sink, by darling schemes oppressed, 
Whoa Vengeance listens to the fool’s request ; 

Fate wings with ev’ry wish the afflictive dart, 

Each gift of nature and each grace of art ; 

With fatal heat impetuous courage glows, 

With fatal sweetness elocution flows ; 

Impeachment stops the speaker’s powerful breath, 
And restless fire precipitates on death. 

But, scarce observed, the knowing and the liold 
Fall in the general massacre of gold ; 

Wide- wasting pest ! that rages unconfined. 

And crowds with crimes the records of matikind. 

Fur gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws; 

For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws. 

'Weallli heaped on wealth, nor trutli nor safety buys; 
TlJe dangers gather as the treasures rise. 

Let history tell, whore rival kings command, 

And dubious title shakes the madded land, 

When statutes glean the refuse of the sword. 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord ; 

Low skulks the hind beneath the rage of power. 

And loaves the wealthy traitor in the Tower, 
Untouched his cottage and his slumbers sound, 
Though confiscation’s vultures hover round. 

The needy traveller, serene and gay, 

Vf alks the wide heath, and sings his toil away* 
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Does envy seize tbee ? Crush the upbraiding joy. 
Increase Ids riches, and his peace destroy : 

New fears in dire vicissitude invade ; 

The rustling brake alarms, and quivering shade : 

Nor light nor darkness bring his pain relief, — 

One shows the plund«3r, and one hides the thief. ' 

Yet still one general cry the skies assails. 

And gain and grandeur load the tainted gales : 

Few know the toiling statesman’s fear or care, 

The insidious rival and the gaping heir. 

Once more, Democritus, arise on earth, 

With cheerful -wisdom and instructive mirth, 

See motley life in modern trappings dressed. 

And feed with varied fools the eternal jest. 

Thou who couldst laugh whore want enchained caprice 
Toil crushed conceit, and man was of a piece ; 

Where wealth unloved without a mourner die<l ; 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 

Where ne’er was known the form of mock debate. 

Or seen a ucw-mado mayor’s unwieldy state ; * 

W here change of favourites made no change of laws. 
And senates heard before they judged a cause ; 

ITow would st thou shako at Briton’s modish tribe, 
Dart the quick taunt, and edge the piercing gibe ! 
Attentive truth and nature to descry, 

And pierce each scene with philosophic eye. 

To thee were solemn toys or empty show- 
The robes of pleasure ahd the veils of woo; 

All aid the farce, and all th^ mirth maintain. 

Whose joys are causeless, or whose griefs are vaiiu 
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Snch was the scorn that filled the sage's mind, 
Henewed at every glance in human kind* 

How just that scorn ere yet thy voice declare, 
♦Search every state, and canvass every prayei*. 

Unnumbered suppliants crowd Preferment’s gate 
Athirst for wealth, and burning to bo great ; 
Delusive Fortune hears the incessant call : 

They mount, they shine, evaporate, and fall. 

On every stage the foes of j)eacD attend ; 

Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end ; 
Love ends with hope : the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more ; 

For growing names the weekly scribbler lies. 

To growing wealth the dedicator flics ; > 

From every room descends the painted face. 

That hung the bright palladium of the place, 

And smoked in kitchens, or in auction sold, 

To bettor features yields the frame of gold ; 

For now .no more wo trace in every Jiine 
Hefoic worth, benevolence divine ; 

The foi’iu distorted justifies tfco fall, 

And detestation rids tlie indignant wall. 

But will not Britain hoar the last appeal 
Sign her foes’ doom, or guard her favourites' zeal ? 
Through Freedom’s sons no more remonstrance riogs 
Degrading nobles, and controlling kings ; 

Our supple tribes repress their patriot throats, 

And ask no questioils hut Uie pHce of votes ; 

With weekly libels and septennial alo, 

Their wish is full to riot and to^rail. 
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Ill full-blown dignity seo Wolsey stand. 

Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand ; 

To him the church, the realm, their powers consign, 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 

Turned by his nod the stream of honour flows ; 

Ilis smilo alone security bestows ; » 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower. 

Claim leads to claim, and power advances power ; 

Till conquest unresisted ceased to please. 

And rights submitted loft him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns ; — the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Wliere’or he turns ho meets a stranger’s eye ; 

His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 

Now drops at once tho pride of awful state, 

The golden canoiiy, tho glittering plate. 

The regal palace, tho luxurious lx)ard, 

Tho liveried army, and tho menial loi'd. 

*NVith ago, with care, with maladies oppressed,’^ 
lie seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings. 

And his last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

Speak, then, whose thoughts at humble peace repino,- 
Shall Wolsey’s wealth, with Wolsoy’s end be tbine ? 
Or liv’st thou now, with safer pride content, 

The wisest justice on the hanks of Trent ? 

For why did Wolsey near tho steeps of Fate 
On weak foundations raise th’ enormous weight ? 
Why, but to sink beneath misfortune’s blow. 

With louder ruin to tho gulf below ? , 
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Who gave great A^illiors to th’ assassin’s knife. 
And lixcd disease on liarley’s closing life? 

What murdered Wentwortli and what exiled TTydo, 
l^»y kings protected, and to Irings allied ? 

V/hat hut their wish indulged in courts to shine, 
And power too great to keep or to resign ? 

When first the college rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame ; 

Ties ist less hums tho fever of renown, 

C^auglit from tho strong contagion of tlio gown : 
O’er Jlodlcy’s dome his future lahoiirs fij>read, 

And Bacon’s mansion tremhlcs o’er his head. 

Ale these iliy views? Proceed, illustrious youth, 
Aud virtue guard thee to thotlirouo of truth ! 

Tot sh<juld thy soul indulge the generous heat, 

Till captive scionoo yields her last rcti-cat; 
tShould Keason guide thoo witli her brightest ray^ 
And poyr on misty Doubt resistless clay ; 

Slunild no false kindness lure to loo*^ delight, 

3So inaise relax, nor dilHculty friglit; 

Should temptiug novelty thy*c(;ll refrain. 

And sloth effuse her opiate fumes in vain ; 

{Should no disease thy torpid, limbs itivaelo, 

Nor jMclancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hoxic not life from grief or danger free. 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee : 
l^cign on tho x>assing world to turn thine eyes 
And xianse awhilo from learning, to bo wise : 

Tlicro mark what ills the scholar’s life assail — 
'JVdl, envy, want, tho patron, and tho jail. 
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Sco nations slowly wii^e, and jn^nly just. 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust. 

If dreams yet flatlor, once again atteiid, . 

Hear Lydiat’s life, and Gatilop’s end. 

Nor doejn, wlien learning her last prize bestows, 

The glittering eminence exempt from foes : 

See, when the vulgar ’scape, despised or awed, . 
Rebellion’s vengeful talons seize on Laud ! 

From luoanev minds though smaller lines content, 

The plundered palace, oi' sequestered rent, 

Marked out by (laugorous parts ho moots the shock. 
And fatal Ij earning leads him to the block : 

Around liis tomb lot Art and Genius weep, 

Ihit hear his death, ye blockheads, hoar and sleep. 

The festal blazes, the triumj)lial show. 

The ravished standard, and the captive foe, 

The Senate’s thanks, the gazette’s pompous talo. 

With force resistless o’er the brave i>rovai]. 

Such bribes the lapid Greek o’er Asia whirl’d ; 

For such the steady Romans shook the world ; 

For such in distant lands the Britons shine. 

And stain with blood the Danube or the Rhino : 

This power has praise, that virtue scarce can warm, 
Till fame supplies tlio universal charm. 

Yet Reason frowns in war’s unequal game. 

Where wasted nation^ raise a single name, 

And mortgaged states thpir grands.ires* , wreaths regret, 
From age to in everl^tihg debt^,;,/,. 

Wreaths which at last the dearrl^ught right convey, 
To rust on medals, or on stones decay* 
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On wliat foundation stanLl^t tho warrior's pride^ 

How just liis hopes, lot Swedish Charles de^do ; 

A frame of adamant, a soul of firo. 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tiro ; 

O’er love, o’er fear, extends Iris wide domain, 
Uiiconquered lord of pleasure and of pain : 

No joys to him pacific scepti’cs yield, — 

War sounds the trump, ho rushes to tho field ; » 

Behold surrounding kings their powers co7ubino, 

And one capitulate, and one resign : 
rcacc courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain ; 
“ Think^no thing gained,” ho cried, “ till naught rcjmaiu 
“ On Moscow’s walls till Gothio standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky.” 

Tho march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern Famine guards tho solitary coast, 

And Wiiftor barricades tho realms of frost. 

He domes : nor want, nor cold his coftrso delay ; — 
Hide, blushing glory, hide Pultowa’s day : 

Tho yanquished hero leaves his broken bands. 

And shows his misories in distant lands ; 

Condemned a needy suppHcant to wait. 

While ladies interpose,, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did no subvened empire mark his end ? 

Did rivat monattAs gtye the fatal WQund? . - 
Or hostile millions piess huh to the ground f 
His fall was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress and a dubious liaiul. 

N 2 
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IIo left tlio name, at which the world grow palo. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

All times their scenes of x>ompous woes aiford, 

Prom I’orsia’s tyrant to Bavaria’s lord. 

In gay hostility and harharous pride, 

AVith half mankind embattled at his side, 

(ircat Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 

And staryes oxhaiistod regions in his way. 

Attendant Flattery counts his myriads o’er, 

’J’ill counted myriads sooth his pride no more ; 

Fresh praise is tried till madness lires his miinl, 

'fhe waves he lashes, and enchains the wind : 

Kow powers are claimed, now powers are still bestowed 
Till rude resistance lops the spi*eading god. 

Tlio daring Greeks dci'ide the mai'tial show, 

And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe. 

The insulted sea with hunihlo thoughts he gains ; 

A single skill’ to speed his flight remains ; 

The encumbered Car scarce loaves the dreaded e< 'a>(, 
Through purple billows and a floating liost. 

Tlio bold Bavarian, in*a luckless hour, 

Tries the dread summits of Ctesarean power ; 

AN'ith unexpected legions bursts a^vay, 

And sees defenceless rcfilms receive his swa3’ ; 

Short swa^^ ! — fair Austria spreads her mournful ( hai nis 
The queen, the beauty, sots the world in arms ; 

From hill to hill the beacon’s rousing blaze 
S}^rcads wide the hope of plunder and of praise : 

The fierco Croatian and the wild ITussar, 

With all the sons of ravage, crowd the war. 
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Tho LalKled princo in honour’s flattering bloom 
Of hasty greatness finds the fatal doom, 

Jiis foc’s’ derision and his subjects* blame, 

And steals to death from anguish and from shame. 

Enlarge my life with multitude of days! 

In health, in siclciiess, thus the suppliant pi*ays : 
Hides from himself his state, and shuns to knov/. 
That life, protracted is jirotracted woo. 

’i’imo hovers o’er, impatient to destroy, 

And shuts up all tho passages of joy ; 

In vain their gifts tho honnteoiis seasons pour, 

’J'ho linit autumnal and tho vernal flower: 

AVith listless eyes tho dotard views tho store ; 

1 le views and wonders that they please no nuu*o. 

Now palls tho lastchiss meats and joyless wines, 

And Luxury witli sighs her slave resigns. 

Approach, ye minstrels, by the soothing strain, 
Ditfuse tho tuneful lenitives of pain: 

No sounds, alas ! would touch tho imjicrvious car, 
Tliotlgh dancing mountains witnessed Orpheus near : 
No lute nor lyre his feeble po^YC^•s attend, 

Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend : 
lint everlasting dictates crowd Lis tongue, 

Pcrvei’sely grave, or positively wrong. 

The still returning tale and lingering jest 
Perplex the fawning niece and pampered guest, 
AVhile growing hopes scarce awe tho gathering sneer, 
And scarce a legacy can bribe to hear ; 

Tho 'watchful guests still hint tho last offence, 

Tho danghicr’s petulance, tho son’s expense, 
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Improve his heady rage with treaoherotis skill. 
And mould hia passiona tiltthey make his will, 
UimiiTnl>erecr matjE^es. hik joints invade, 
liay siege to life, and jk^ess'^tho dire hlookade 
But uiiextin^iahed Avarice still remains, 

And dreaded losses aggravate his pains; 

He turns with anxious heart and hrippled hands, 
Ilis bonds of debt and mortgages of lands ; 

Or views his coffers with suspicious eyes, 
Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies/ 

But grant, the virtues of a temperate prime. 
Bless with an age exempt from scorn or ciime ; 
An ago that melts with iinperccived decay. 

And glides in modest innocence away ; 

Whoso peaceful day Benevolence endears. 

Whose night congratulating Consolonce cheers : 
The general favourite as the general friend ; 
Such ago there is, and who shall wish its end ? 

Yet even on this her load misfortune flings ^ 
To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings ; 
New sorrow rises as the day returns, 

A sister sickens, or a daughter mourns. 

Now kindred merit fills the sable bier. 

Now lacerated friendship claimis a tear. 

Year chases year, deca;y ptirsues decay. 

Still drops eome joy f)rom . withering away ; 

New ^^fforent 

Superfluous lags the yeferan,,otf 
Till pitying Nature;®^^ , 

And bids aflaioiod worth retif k td peacick; ‘ 
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But few there are whom hours like these await, 

Who sot unclouded in the ^Ifs of fate. 

From Lydia’s monarch should the search doscond, 

By Solon cautioned to regal'd his end, 

111 life’s last soene what prodigies surprise — 

Foais of the brave, and follies of the wise! 

From Marlborough’s eyes the streams of dotago flow, 
And ISwift expires a driveller and a show. 

Whore then shall Hope and Fear their objects liud ? 
Must dull Suspense corruj)t the stagnant inind ? 

IMubt helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Itoll darkling down tho torrent of his fate ? 

JMiist no dislike alaA*m, no wishes vise. 

No cries invoke tho mercies of the skies ? — 

Knquircr cease ; petitions yet remain, 

'Which heaven may hear : nc»r deem religion vain, 
ytill raise for good tho supplicating voice, 

But leave to IToavon the nieasnro and tho chotco ; 

Safe iivllis power, whoso eyes discern afar 
Tlbo seci’ot ambush of a specious prayer. 

Implore His aid, in Ifis dcoibions j’cst, 

Seoiu’o, whatever He gives, Ho gives the best. 

Yet when the sense of sacred presence flies 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 
Obedient passions, ^^nd a will resigned ; 

For love, which soarco collective nian can fill ; 

For patience, sov^^gn o’er transmuted ill. 

For faith, that panting fcr a happier seat, 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal of retreat; 
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These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain ; 
These goods ho grants, who gi’ants the power to gain ; 
With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find. 


BURKE. 

EmirNP Burke. Born 1729; Died 1797. 

Born ill Dublin, Burko emne to push bis fortune in llio career of 
law at London, in 1750. Ten yt‘iiis latfT lies returned to 
Ireland a'j private Sceretaiy to Chief Secretary IJainilton. In 
17GG ho entered Pailiaincut. 

Before this had been published, anion other works, his ticatise on 
the Suhltme and Beautiful ; and from this yciir until his death a 
constant scries of political writing« ceme from his pen, ivhich 
have secured to him one of the chief places in our literature. 

IVliile opposed, altujjethcr, to mere speculative and Iheorelic 
politics, Bui’lvC, at the sumo time, strove to give to practical 
politics a philosophical basis; to throw light niion political 
action from every possible iioint of view. 

Criticism of Government a Duiy. 

It is an undertaking of*soino degreo of delicacy to 
examine into the cause of public disorders. If a man 
happens not to succeed in such an inquiry, ho will htf 
tliought weak and visionary; if ho touches the true 
grievance, there is a danger that ho may come near td 
persons of weight and consequence, who will rathe! 
he exasperated at the discovery of their errors, than 
thankful for the occasion of correcting them. If hd 
should he obliged to hlame the favourites of the pcojih} 
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110 will be coiiKidered as the tool of power ; if he ceiisiircs 
those in power, ho will bo looked on as an instrument 
of faction. But in all exertions of duty something is to 
be hazarded. In cases of tumult and disorder, our law' 
lias invested every man, in some sort, with the authority 
of a ujagistrate. AVhen tlie aifairs of the nation arc dis- 
tracted, inivate peoi)lc are, by the spirit of that law^ 
justified ill stcpining a little out of their ordinary? 
sphere. They enjoy a lulvilogo, of somewhat more 
dignity and effect, than that of idle lamentation oviu- 
the calamities of their country. They may look into 
them naiTOwdy ; they may reason upon them liberally ; 
and if tlicy should be so fortunate as to discover the 
true source of the mischief, and to suggest any probable 
method of removing it, though they may displease the 
rulers for the day, they are certainly of service to the 
cause of Government. Govormueut is deeply interested 

111 everything which, oven through the medium of some 
temporary uneasiness, may tend finally to compose the 
mflids of the subject, and to conciliate their affections. 
1 have nothing to do hero rvith the .abstract value of 
the voice of the people. But as long as reputation, the 
most precious possession of every individual, and as 
long as ojiinioii, the great sujiport of the State, depentl 
entirely upon that voice, it can never be considered as 
a thing of little consequence either to individuals or to 
Government. Nations are not primarily ruled by laws ; 
less by violence. ‘Whatever original energy may be 
supposed cither in force or regulation ; the operation of 
botli is, in truth, merely instrumental. Nations are 
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governed by tho same methods, and on the same 
principles, by which ai! individual without authority is 
often able to govero Ithdee.who "are his equals or his 
superiors ; by a ;knowledgo at their temper, and by a 
judicious management of it; I — ^when public 

affairs are 'steadily and quietly conducted ; not >vhen 
Government is .nothing but a continued souffle between 
the magistrate and tho multitude; in which sometimes 
the one and sometimes the other is uppermost ; in 
which they alternately yield and pre\^il, in a series of 
contemptible victories, and scandalous' submissions. 
Tho teinper of the people amongst whom he presides 
ought therefore to bo tho first study of a statesman. 
And tho knowledge of this temper it is by no means 
impossible for him to attain, if ho has not an interest 
in being ignorant of what it is his duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at the 
present possessors of power, to lament the past, to 
coiiceivo extravagant hopes of the future, ate tho 
common dispositions* of the greatest part of mankintl ; 
indeed tho necessary cfffects of the ignorance and levity 
of tho ■vulgar. Such complaints and ^humours have 
existed in all times ; yet as, all times have not, been 
alike, true political sagacity manife&ts itself, in dis- 
tinguishing that complaint which only characterises 
the geueiul ihfiriaity of lkum4^ nature, from those which 
arc symptoms ?of the parUchlai* dis^mperaturo of our 
o^^m air aud toa$6h«, s ^ ^ - ‘1;; ' - . 
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Tiie Use Aisn> Abuse op Fauty. 

In order to throw an oditiih on political connection, 
these politicians suppose it a necessary incident to it, 
that you are blindly to , follow the opinions of your 
partj^ when in direct, 'opposition to your own clear 
ideas ; a de^ee of servitude that no worthy man could 
bear the thoughts of submitting to; and such as, I 
believe, no connections (except some Court Factions) 
ever could bo so senselessly tyrannical as to impose. 
Mon thinking freely, will, in particular instances, 
tliink differently. But still as the greater part of the 
measures which arise in the course of public* business 
arc related^ to, or dependent on, some groat leading 
general princi^plea in Government^ a man must bo 2 >eouliarly 
unfortunate in the choice of his political comiJany if ho 
does not agree with thorn at least nine times in ton. 
If he docs not concur in these general i)rmoiples u 2 )on 
which the party is founded, and which necessarily draw 
an a concurrence in their applitXition, ho ought from 
the beginning to have chosen some other, more con- 
formable to his opinions. * ^Yhcn the question is in its 
nature doubtfuV pr . not ve^ material, the modesty 
which becomes an individual, and (in spite of our Court 
moralists) that, partiality which becomes a woll-cboson 
friendship, fr^uen^rl^ripg on an aoquiesoonco in 
the general the disagxwmont will 

naturally liJOTonJy. eh<jugh. to. indulge 

freedom, ' without yic3Stihg ppiicord/ or ' disturbing ar- 
rangement. And this iir all tliat ever; was reqiiired for 
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a. character of the greatest uniformity and steadiness in 
connection. How men can proceed without any connec- 
tion at all, is to mo utterly incoinprehensihlo. Of what 
sort of materials must that man ho made, how must ho 
he tempered and put together, who can sit wlxolo years 
in Parliament, with five hundred and fift}’' of his fellow- 
citizens, amidst the storm of such tempestuous passions, 
in the sharp conflict of so many wits, and tempers, and 
characters, in the agitation of such mighty questions, 
in the discussion of such vast and pondci'ous interests, 
without seeing any one sort of men, whose character, 
conduct, or disposition, would lead him to associate 
liimsolf with them, to aid and he aided, in any one 
s^'stein of puhlic utility ? 

I remomhor an old scholastic aphorism, which saj s 
“ tliat the man who lives wholly detached from others, 
nuist he either an angel or a devil.” "When T see in any 
of these detached gentlemen of our times the angelic 
j)urity, ])ower, and hcneficcnce, I shall admit tliem to 
ho angels. In the meantime we are hom only to hS 
men. AVo shall do enough if we form ourselves to ho 
good ones. It is therefore our husincss carefully to culti- 
vate ill our minds, to rear to the most perfect vigour 
and maturity, every sort of generous and honest feeling 
that belongs to our nature. To bring tho dispositions 
that are lovely in private Kfe into tlio service and 
couduet of the commonwealth; so to he jiatriots, as 
not to forget wo are gentlemen. To cultivate friend- 
ships, and to incur enmities. To have both strong, hut 
both selected : in the one, to ho placable ; in the other 
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immovable. To model our principles to oiir duties 
and our situation. To bo fully persuaded, that all 
virtue which is impracticable is spurious ; and rather 
to run the risk of falling into faults in a course w]u(?h 
leads us to act with effect and energy, than to loitoi 
outpour days without blame, and without use, Ihiblu. 
life is a situation of power and energy; ho trespasseh 
against his duty who sleeps upon his watch, as well as 
lie that goes over to tlio enemy. 

There is, howovor, a timo fur all things. It is n<*t 
every conjuncture which calls with equal forco upon Mio 
activity of honest men ; but critical exigences now and 
then arise ; and I am mistaken, if this bo not one of 
them. Men will see the necessity of honest combina- 
tion ; but they may see it when it is too late. The}' 
may embody, when it will bo ruinous to themselves, 
and of no advantage to the country; when, for want of 
Buch^ timely union as may enable them to oppose in 
favour of the laws, with the la\^s on their side, they 
may at length hud themselves under the necessity of 
conspiring, instead of conaiiltiiig. The law, bn- wJiicli 
tliey stand, may become a wca2>on in the Lauds of its 
bitterest enemies ; and they will bo cast, at leiigUi, 
into that miserable alternative, between slavery and 
civil confusion, which no good man can look ujjon 
without horror ; an alternative in wliich it is imjios- 
Biblo ho should take cither part, wUh a conscience 
l^orfectly at repose. T?o keep that situation of guilt 
and remorse at the utmost distance is, therefore, our 
first obligation. Early activity may prevent lalo and 
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fruitless violence. As yot we ,woi;fc in the light* The 
scheme of the .enemies of pi^hlic , tranquillity has 
disarranged, it has not destroyed us. ^ 

If the reader believes that there really, exists a 
Faction ruling by the private iuclinations of a Court 
against the general sense of the people ; a^iid that this 
Faction, whilst^ it pursues a scheme for undermining 
all the foundations of our freedom, weakens (for tho 
}U'esont at least) all the powers of executory Govern- 
iilelit, rendering us ahi'oad contemptible, and at homo 
distracted; ho will believe also, that nothing but a firm 
combination of public men against tbis body, and that 
too, supported by tho hearty concurrence of tho people 
at largo, can possibly got the better of it. Tho people 
will see the necessity of restoring public men to an 
attention to the public opinion, and of restoring tho 
c(mstitution to its original principles. Above all, they 
will endeavour to keep the Ilouse of Commons* from 
assuming a charaoter which does not belong to i,t. 
Tliey will endeavour to keep that House, for its exist- 
onco, for its powers, and its privileges, as independent 
of every other, and as dependent upon themselves, as 
possible. This servitude is to an House of Commons 
(like obedience to. the Divine law) ‘^ perfect freedom.” 
I<"or if tliey onee.^uit this natural, rational, and libei-al 
obedience, ha^g deserted the only: proper foundation 
of their powm*, th^. must . A in an abject 

and unhaturjal - dep^denee :5ilsOf When, 

through the medium of :this. juirt cdnuectiou with 
their constituents, tho genuine dignity of the House of 
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Commons is restored, it .will begin to think of casting 
from it, with sooni, as badges of servility, all the false 
ornaments of illegal powei\ with which it has been, 
for some time, disgraced. It wilL begin to think of 
its old office of Contkou It will not suffei' that last of 
evils to predoatoinate in the country; men without 
popular confidence, public opinion, natural connec- 
tion, or mutual trust, invested with all the powers of 
Government. 

'When they have loamod tliis lesson themselves, they 
will bo willing and able to teach the Court, that it is 
the true interest of the Prince to have but one Adminis- 
tration ; and that one composed of those who* recommend 
tlicjiisolves to their Sovereign through the opinion of 
tlacir country, and not by their obsequiousness to a 
favourite. Such men will servo their Sovereign with 
affection and fidelity ; because his choice of them, upon 
such principles, is a compliment to their virtue. They 
'will be able to servo him effectually ; because they will 
add the weight of the country to the force of the 
executory power. Tlaey wull be able to serve their 
King with dignity ; because they will never abuse his 
name, to, the gratification of their private spleen or 
avarice. Thm, with allowan^ for J^iman frailty, 
may probably he. the a Ministry, 

which thinks itself accountable 4o House of 
Commons, wheu Hqu^ pt Commons thinks itself 
accountable should 

prevail, things must r^ain in thdr present confu- 
sion ; until they are hurried into all the rage of civil 
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violence; or until they sink into the dead repose of 
despotism. 


Ameuzcan Tax a r ion. 

Again, and again, revert to your own principles — 
Seeh Peace and ensue it — leave America, if she has 
taxable matter in her, to tax herself. I am not here 
going into the distinctions of rights, not attcmx)ting to 
mark their boundaries. 1 do not enter into thesj meta- 
physical distinctions ; 1 hate tlio very sound of them. 
Leave the Americans as they anciently stood, and these 
distinctions, born of onr unhappy contest, will die 
along with it. They and wo, and their and our an- 
cestors, have been happy under that system. Let the 
niomoiy of ail actions, in contradiction to that good 
old mode, on both sides, bo extinguished for OA or. Be 
coil tent to bind Ainorica bylaws of trade; you have 
always done it. Let this be your reason for binding 
their trade. Do nof burden them by tuxes ; you were 
not used to do so from the beginning. Let this bo your 
reason for not taxing. These aro the arguments of 
states and kingdoms. Leave tho rest to schools ; for 
there only they may bo discussed with safety. But, if 
in temperately, unwisely”, fatally, you sophisticate and 
poison tho very source of government, by urging subtle 
deductions, and conseq^uenccs odious to those you 
govern, from* the unlimited and illimitable nature of 
supreme sovereignty, you will teach them by these 
means to call that sovereignty itself in question. 
When you drive him hard, tho boar will sui'oly turn 
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tlio liiiiiLoitj. If that sovereignty and their 
frt‘ocU»in cannot ho reconciled, wliich will tlioy take ? 
They will oast your sovereignty in your face. Nohoily 
will ho argued into slavery. Sir, lot the gontlemcn on 
the other sido call forth all their ability ; let the host 
of them got up, and toll me, what one character of 
liberty the Americans have, and what one brand of 
slavery they are free from, if they are bound in their 
pioperty and industry, by all theso restraints you can 
iuiugine on commerce, and at the same time are made 
pack-horses of every tax you choose to imposo, without 
the least share in granting them. When they bear the 
burdens of iiiiliinited monopoly, will you bring tlicin to 
bear the burdens of unlimited revenue too? Tho 
Jhiglislimaii in America will feel that this is slavery — 
iliai it is legal slavery, will bo no compensation, either 
to his feelings or his understanding. 

A Koblo Lord, who spoke some time ago, is full of 
tho liro of ingenuous youth ; and when ho has modollud 
ihe ideas of a lively imagination by further experience, 
ho will bo an ornament to hi» country in either House. 
JIo has said, tliat the Americans are our children, and 
how can they revolt against their parent? Ho says, 
that if they are not free in their present state, England 
is not free ; because Manchester, and other considerable 
places, are not represented. So then, because some 
towns in England are not represented, America is to 
have no representative at all. They are our children : 
but when children ash for hready we are not to give a 
atone. Is it because tho natural resistance of things, 

0 
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and the Various mutations of hindprs our govern- 
mont, or any of g^iombient, from l)oing any 

more tban/'ict sort' of i-pjroi&naticMi to tho right, is- it 
therefore tliat \the* Ooloniea are io recede from it 
infinitely 7 When this cititd Of ours' wishes to asshnilato 
to its pareiitvahd to reflefft with a true filial icscm- 
blance the beauteous countenance of British liberty, 
are we to turn to them the shameful parts of our Con- 
stitution? are Wo to give them our weakness for their 
strength? our opprobrium for their glory? and the 
slough of slavery, which we are notable to work olf, to 
serve them for their freedom? 

If this be the case, ask ^’^oursolves this question, Will 
they bo content in such a state of slaVoty? If not, 
look to the consetpicnccs. Keflect how you are to 
govern a people, who tliink tlioy ought to'be fi co, and 
think they are not. Your sohcihe yields no rovcuiuo; 
it yields nothing but discontent, disorder, disohqdioncc ; 
and such is the state of America^ that after winding up 
io your eyes in blood, you could only end just wdioro 
you begun ; tliat is, to tax whore ho revenue is to bo 
found to—my voice fails me; my inclination indeed 
carries me lio farther— all is eonfi^oif beyond it. 

The Smiixt op Libbseity in the AMfsotoAN Coix^nies. 

Th^q» nbt ,^lte^aining that 

high opinion 4£ 4ntri^ fori^^:by which many gentle- 
men, for Whese aentiih^t# have 

great respect,"s©em tb so. ^eatly dfcptivated. But 
there is still behind a third consideration concerning 



this object, whioJi corves to dbtemine jp-y opinion oji 
tlio sort of policy w,hio.h .anght to^..be pursued tho 
inanagejLriont of 'Apieiica, even m6^ population 

uiid its coiumerco; I ftiban its 4i^Y^er and character. 

In this characifcoi::of tfio i^woans, u love of freedom 
is tho-prodoininatuig feainr^ wW marks' and distin- 
guishes. tho 'Whole; and as an ardent is pl'Ways a 
jealous affeotiofi,' your Ooloxdos beopmo. suspicious, 
lestive, and untraotablo, -wd^enover they see the least 
iittcmi)t to wrest from thorn by force* or shuflJu 
irom them by plijcune, 'what they thinle the Only 
advantage worth living fbr.' Thii§ fioroo spirit of 
Liberty is stronger in tho English Colonies probably 
than in any other people of tho earth ; and this from a 
groat variety of powerful causes; whicli to, understand 
tlio true temper of their ipinds* and the direction which 
this spirit takes, it wpl not bo . amiss to lay open 
somewhat more largely.. /- 

First, tho p^ple of ^e Colonies are descendants of 
Englishmen. ' ^^Englahd, -sir, is ,a nation, which still 1 
hope rospeots,^and fqimerly adored,. her freedom, -The 
Colonists omigraf^ ; from^ you when this part of your 
character w(w n^st -predd^hant j and they 'took this 
bias and direction hi^oment they parted £i*om your 
hands. Tlmy deyoted to liberty, 

but to Uberty<a^dt^]^g^^<. on 

English prihoipi^. ^ih^^t iU mere 

abstractions, in 

some sensible dbjebt V.fthd dvoi^ foitoed to 

itself some favourite jagmt, which by way^'df emiuoiice 
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iKcniacs tlio critorioii of their liappinoss. It liappeiieil, 
ytjii know, sir, that tho great contests for frec<loin in 
iJiis country wero from tho earliest times chiefly «i)ou 
I ho question of taxing. Most of the contests in tho 
anoiont cominonwoaltlifl turned primarily on tho I’iglit. 
of election of magistrates; or on tho halanco in non g 
<lio several orders of tho state. Tlio question of nioju'y 
was ixot with them so immediate. But in Bngliiiul it 
was otherwise. On this point of taxes tho ablest p(‘ns, 
and most eloquent tongues have been exorcised ; tlie 
greatest Bjiirits have acted and suflered. In order to 
givo the fullest satisfaction concerning tho importance 
<»r this it was not only necessary for tlioso wlio 

in argument defended tho excollonco of tho Knglish 
Constitution, to insist on this privilege of grantijig 
mojioy as a dry point of fact, and to prove, thfit tho 
right had boon acknowledged in ancient j)ftrchnu‘nis, 
and blind usages, to rcsido in a certain body called an 
ITouso of CoiiimonB. They went much farther; tla-y 
attojupted to prove, and they succeeded, that in theory 
it ouglit to bo so, from tho particular nature of an 
House of Commons, as an immediate represent ativo <»f 
the people ; whether tlio old records had delivered tliis 
oracle or not. They took infinite j)ains to ineuleatc, 
as a fundamental pnnciplo, that in all monareliios tli(‘ 
people must in effect themselves, mediately or imme- 
diately, possess the po^ver of granting their own money, 
ov no shadow of liberty could subsist. Tho Colonies 
draw from you, as udth their life-blood, these ideas and 
l>riueiples. Their love of liberty, as with you, fixed 
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ami attached on this specific point of taxing. Ijilunty 
niight bo safe, or miglit bo eiidaiigerod, in twenty other 
particulars, without thoir being much ideasod or 
alarmed. Hero they felt its pulse ; and as they fouuvl 
that beat, they thought tliomsolves sick or sound. I 
do n#»t say whether they wore right or wi’oiig in 
your general arguments to their own cas<‘. 
It is not easy indeed to make a monopoly of theorems 
and corollaries. The fact is, that they did thus aj^jdy 
tiioso general arguments; and your mode of governing 
Ihem, whether through lenity or indolence, through 
wisdom or mistake, confinned tliom in the imagination, 
that they, as well as you, had an interest in these 
comniou principles. 

They were further confirmed in this pleasing error 
liy the form of thoir provincial legislative assemblies. 
Their govcmnients are poimhir in a high degree ; some 
arc merely popular ; in all, the popular representative 
is the most weighty ; and this share of the people in 
thmr ordinary government never fails to inspire them 
with lofty sentiments, and* with a strong uvorsitm 
fro ] 11 whatever tends to deprive them of their chic I' 
importance. 

If anything wore wanting to this necessary operation 
of the form of government, religion would have given 
it a complete effect. Beligion, always a principle of 
energy, in this new people is no '"way worn out or 
impaired ; and their mode of professing it is also one 
main cause of this free spirit. The people are Protc\s- 
tauts; and of that kind which is the most adverse to 
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all im2ilxoit submiasiou ;iinn<l and opinion. This is a 
2 >ersuaaion not only favou^»l&l« to liberty, but built 
upon it. I do not think; that the reason of this 
avcrseiioss in the dissenting- chur<^^, from all that 
looks like absolute govommeht, isao ihnch to bo souglit 
in their religious tenets, as in ; their history. JKvcry 
ono knows that the Boman Catholic religion is at 
least coeval with most of the governments where it 
jirovalls ; that it has generally gone .hand in hand with 
them, and received great favour and every kind oi 
support from authority. The Church of England too 
was foi’ined from her cradle xinder the nursing care ot 
regular government. But the dissenting interests have 
sprung up in direct opposition to all the ordinary 
2 yjv.rdrs of the world ; and could justify Shat opposition 
only on a strong claim to natural liberty. Their 
very existence depended on the powerful and unreniittud 
nssorlion of that claim. All Protostantism, oven tlio 
most cold and passive, is a sort of dissent. But the 
religion most prevalent in "bur Northern Colonies is 
a refinement of the principle of resistiirnce; it is tho 
dissidence of dissent,* and the Protestantism of tho 
Protestant religion* This religion, under a vaiiety ot 
denominations agreeing in nothing' but in tho com- 
munion* of the Bpirit^^of is . predominant in 

most of the Church ol 

England, rightb; is in reality 
no more than of pny%t©*te"ipti 'nofe b^ most 
inobably the tenth "ofi the rpoSple.;*?^ left 

England when this spirit was big a, and in tho emi* 
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grants w'as the highest of all ; and ev^ that stream of 
foreigners, whiph* has been bozist^^ jQpwing i^to these 
Colonies, has, f^ the gxnatest pan^boeh composed of dis- 
senters from the eitablSshmphts ojtiheir sevpral oonutries, 
and have brought with them a temper and character far 
from alien to thiat of tho people v^ith whom they mixed. 

Sir, » I can pe^ive by their manner, 'that* some 
gcutlomon object to the latitude of this despription ; 
] because in the Southern Colonies the Church of England 
forms a largo body, and has a regular establishment.^ 
tt is certainly true. There is, however, a circumstance 
attending .these Colonies, which, iti my opinioxi, fully 
counterbalances tlii^ difference, and makes the spirit of 
liberty still more high and.harighty than in those to the 
northward. It is, that/in* Vii'gihia and the Carolinas 
they have a vast multitude of slaves. Where this is 
the case in any part of tlio world, tliose.who are free 
are by far the most iDroud and jealous of their froedoui, 
ErcodfJtn is to. them not. only an enjoyment, but a kind 
ofr rank and privilege. Not seeing* there, that freedom, 
as in countries where |t ^ a common blessing, and 
ds hroadr and ^knSfed m the air^ may be united with 
much abject . toil, ^with great misery^ with all the 
exterior of servitudo, liberty looks, amongst , them, 
like something . that is. mo^ noble and liberal.. I 
do not morality 

of this muph prido 

as virtue iija 

man. The jpee^^ 

Colonies are much inoro strongly, and with an higher 



and more stiiljliorii spirit, attached to liberty, than tlioso 
t(j tlie northward. Snch were all the ancient common 
wealths ; such wore our Gothic ancestors ; such in our 
days were the Poles ; and such will bo all masters ol’ 
slaves, who are not slaves themselves. In such a 
people, the haughtincs.3 of domination combines as’ith 
Iho spirit of - freedom, fortifies it, and renders it 
invincible. 

Permit mo, sir, to add another circumstanco in our. 
Golonics, which contributes no mean part towarJs the 
growth and cfTcct of this untractahlo spirit. I mciiu 
their education. In no country perhaps in tlio world 
is the law so general a stud}''. The profession itself is 
numerous and powerful ; and in most provinces it tahos 
the lead. The greater number of the Deputies sent to 
Iho (Congress were lawyers. But all who read (and 
most do road), endeavour to obtain some smattering in 
tliat science. I have been told by an eminent bookseller, 
that in no branch of his business, after tracts of pojuilar 
devotion, were so ftany books as those on the la^v 
exported to the plantations. The Colonists liavo now 
fallen into the way of printing them for their own use. 
1 hear that they have sold nearly as many of Blaek- 
stemo’s Commentaries in America as in England. 
General Gage marks out this disposition very pailicu- 
Inrly in a letter on your table. IIo states, that all tho 
people in his government are lawyers, or smaitcrers 
in law ; and that in Boston they have been enabled, 
b}' successful chicane, wholly to evade many parts of 
one of your capital penal constitutions. Tho smartuebs 
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of cloliato will say, that this knowledge ought tc» teach 
tlicm inoro clearly the rights of legislature, their 
obligations to obcdicnco, and the i)enalties of rebellion. 
All this is mighty well. But my honourable iiiul 
learned friend on the floor, who condescends to mark 
wlijij^ I say for animadversion, will disdain that ground, 
lie has heard, as well as I, that when great honours 
and great emoluments do not win over this knowledge 
io the service of the state, it is a formidfible adversary 
to government. If the spirit bo not tamed and broken 
by these happy methods, it is stubborn and litigiims. 
Ahcnnt sfudia in mores. This study renders men aout(», 
impiisitivo, dcKteroiis, prompt in attack, ready iu 
defonoo, full of resources. In other countries, the 
people, more simple, and of a less mercurial cast, judge 
of an ill-prill Cl ijlo in govcriimont only by an actual 
grievance ; hero they anticipate the evil, and judge of 
the pressure of the grievance by the badness of the 
principTo. They augur misgovornincnt at a distance ; 
aiicl snuff the approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze. * 

Tho last cause of this disobedient sjiirit iu the 
Odonies is hardly less powerful than tho rest, as it is 
not merely moral, but laid deep in tho natural constitu- 
tion of things. Three thousand miles of ocean lie 
between you and them. No contrivance can prevent 
the effect of this distance in weakening government. 
Seas roll, and months pass, between tho order and 
the execution ; and the want of a speedy explanation 
of a single point is enough to defeat a whole systcju. 
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You have, iiideeAi mi^ed wini^ of vengeance^ who 
carry youi bolte to the remotest verge 

of the sea, iu, that limits tho 

arrogance of» ^gih rfements, and 

says, “ So /air 4^4: 9U> farther.^^ AVho are 

you, that you should :fret and and bite <he c^ins 
of Natuiro ? — NotMng worse happena to you than docs 
to all nations who have exfeninve Empire ; and il 
happens in all the forms into which. Empire can bo 
thrown? In largo bodies, the circulation of power 
must bo less vigorous at the extremities. Nature has 
said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, 
and Curdistari, as he governs Thrace ; nor has ho the 
same dominion in Crimea and Algiers, which ho has 
at Brusa and Smyrna. . Despotism itself is obliged to 
truck and huckster. Tho Sultan gets such obcdienco 
as he can. Ho governs with a loose roin, that he may 
govern at all ; and the whole of the force and vigour 
of his authority in his centre is derived from a pindont 
rolai^tion in all hifi borders. Spain, in her proviiKXjs, 
i-^, perhaps, not to well ob^ed as you are in yours. She 
complios too ; sho submits ^ she watohes times. This is 
tho immuta^ cendii^on;'thn eternal Daw^ of extensive 
and deWh^;Einpife. V , 

Then, sfr,' froTU ’ ^ ; of Descent ; 

of Form Korthom 

Ihovince/^ ; Education ; 

Govomment if \ Jfelroe spirit of 

Liberty lias grown up, grdwth of tlie 
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people in your Colonies^ and increased with the iucvejist» 
of their wealth; ’a Spirit, that imhappily. meeting witli 
an exeroise pf hoM^vcr lawful, 

is not reconqilahte Liberty, much loss 

with theire; h;^'khidied:j;,this\ffa^ that is ready to 
consume ns, ^ V : ^ - j- ^ 

GIBBON. 

' ' \ 

I'^DWAKiJ Gisnoii u Bom 1737; Died 1794. 

KUuoatccl at first privately, Gibbon found Itttlo Uiai was i i iai 

in his taste in the spirit of Oxford when ho wehi&erc. llo li t'i 
tho UniVcTsUy,' and by long rdsldenee on the Continent, bo a*** 
quired the po^er qf Writing wth ease in French, in whicli 
language his Ir^jt essay a^iearc^^ • 

His gr^at woi^k, 77^fl Dediiie. and Fall f>f t//c Roman Fimpire^ was 
tlio labour of more than twenty years. Tho styh?, though per- 
haps monotonous,' is yet always dignified'^'and stately; aii<1 
enriched by brilliant wit. 

Ix rtte lash laments of her decay, Cppstantinoplo 'wuh 
doubtless opulent and .pd^ftilous than Athens at 

her most 'jSoun^ng er^ whuh a scauty sum of six 
thousand italenti^, or, twelyP hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, was£ poi^essed by ii^p^tyHenei thousand! male 
eitizems of ah adhlt eaqh of ^tlmse citizens 

was a freeman^ the; liberty of his 

th 6 ugi^^ .75^0^^ pe^spn and 

property ^ ■ ’and who 

• ^ycogament oi 

' the ropublioi r by 

the strong and y^oi^ iHscrWlhati^ character; 
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under Iho wliicld of freedom, on the wings of emulation 
and vanity, each Athenian aspired to the level of tho 
national dignity; from this commanding eminence, 
some ehosen spirits soared 'beyond tho reach of a vulgar 
<5ye; and tho chances of superior merit in a great and 
populous kingdom, as they are proved by experieit^o, 
would excuse the computation of imaginary millions, 
h'lio territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies, do 
not exceed a moderate province of France or England ; 
hut after tho trophies of Salamis and Platea, they 
expand in our fancy to tho gigantic size of Asia, which 
had been trampled under tho feet of the victorious 
(hoehs. But tho subjects of tho Byzantine Empire, 
wlio assume and dishonour the names both of Greeks 
and Bomans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, 
A\'hicli are neither softened l>y the weakness of 
Jiumanity, nor animated by the vigour of mcmoiablo 
I rimes. The freemen of antiquity might repeat witli 
gonei'oiis enthusiasm tho sentence of Homer, “ tliat on 
tho first day of his servitude, tho captive is deprived o*t 
ouo lialf of liis manly virti\p.” But tho poet had only 
seen tho effects of civil or domestic slavery, nor could 
ho foretell that tho second moiety of manhood must bo 
ainiiliilatcd by tho spiritual despotism which shackles 
m>t only the actions, but oven thd thoughts of the 
prostrate votary. 
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CuABitic. Itom L751 ; Died 1832. 

The mu of u collector of taxes in Alilboroiigli, SiinuIK. II n 
lilt her was poor, aud could give him only a mragro odiu-ntioo. 
hailing as a eurgoon, ho turned to litorature, and, uiuudeil, 
developed liis genius in his own way. Ifo finally ciitenMl the 
C.'linrcli. As tlio poet of Uie poor, with a btylo of singular 
ilirectiu!s5.s uud simplicity, which owed nothing to ornament, 
lie. helped to bicak down the artificiality which had cn'i>t over 
Englihh j)Oatry. He is especially nt liome iu truthful am) 
patlictic dc&criplious of humble life. 

Isaac Ashford, a Noblk Peasant. 

Xi-AT to theso ladies, but in nought allied, 

A luiblo peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Xoble^ho was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unquestioned and his soul serene, 
or no man’s presence Isaac /el t afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isaac looked dismayed : 

^:>liamo knew him not, ho dreaded no disgrace, 

Ti'uth, simple truth, was wndtten in his face ; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul apjjrovcd, 
Oicerfulho seemed, and gentleness ho loved; 

To bliss domestic ho his heart resigned, 

And with the firmest, had the fondest mind : 

Were others joyful, he looked smiling on. 

And gave allowance where ho needed none; 
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Good he rofuisod wi^ futuifo ill to buy, 

Xor know a joy’ that refi^tioh^a sigh } 

A Iriond to virtue, Ifis unolotidod- brotikst ^ 

No envy stung^ ho jealousy jdistreiis^^ . 
llano of the poor ! it wounds their' weafctar. mind 
To miss one favotir which their hoighboprs find — 
'i'et far was ho ftom stoic pride removed ; ♦ 

I lo felt humanely, and he warmly loved r 
r marked his action when his infant died. 

And his old neighbour for oiFenoo was tried; ' 

The still tears, stealing down that fuiTOV'i^d eliook, 
S])oko pity plainer than the tongue can s]poak. 

If pride were his, ’twas not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contempt, the great.derido ; 

Nor pride in learning, though Iny clerk agreed, 

I f fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 
Nor pride in i^tic skill, although wo kiicw 
None his superior, and his equals few : 

Hut if that spirit in ^is soul had pla<%>, 

I I was the jealous pride that shuns disgiuco ; 

A i)rido in honest fame, by virtue gained, . . 

I n isturdy hoys to. virtuous labours ' 

I’ride in the power, that guards his ootmtry's cuLiat 
And all that lEIhgliihmen enjoy audSbo^t ; 

Pride in a life th<rt slander’s tongue defied. 

In fact, a nobW ^pawion, m isnaui^ prld^ ^ - - 
' Ho had no 3^^ ao ^da0r;f p whihi,,, 

Christian and c^untt^^ah 
True to his church te'bamei'ho uhower 

Kept him. at home in that important hour j 
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Ni)r his firm feet could one persuading sect 
By the strong gls^o of. tKeir new, light direct ; 

“ On hope, in mine own'sblx^ light, I gazo^ 

But should he blind and lose it. in your blazo 1 ” 

In times sever^ when' many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfiert to compaiu, 

Isaac their wants would scx>tlie, his own would hide, 
And feel in that his comfort and liis pi-ido* 

At length he found, when Bcvonty years were run, 
I lis strength departed and his labour done ; 

When, save hi a honest fame, ho kept no moic, 
r>ut lost Ilia wife and saw his children poor 
’'Bwas then a spark of— say not, discontent — ^ 
struck on lifs mind — And thus ho gave jt Tent ; 

**Kind are your laws— *tis not to bo denied— 

'J'liat in yon house for ruinetl age provide, 

Ami they are just j when youiig, wo give you all, 
And then for comfoits in pur 'weakness call. 

Why then this proud xeluotance toj3e fed,. 

'I'u juin your poor, and .eat the parish bread? 

Ihit yot I linger, loath with him to feed .. 

Who gains his p^»ty by the sonn of need ; 

Ho who, by contra^, *dl your paupers .took, 

Aiul gauges stbma(Ohs with an anxious look: 

On some old mas^ 1 ooujd well depo^ . 

Soo him wiih .;^y|-:ajad thank hha. as » fHe^d; 

But ill on hijn who ’d^lfls th©:day*s su^j^y,. , 
And counts ohr-j(d^o^ t«ho at night may die ; 

Yet help me, let ito'not pcunplmu 

Of what befalls me, but the fate sustain i" 



Srcli were In's tliouglils, and so resigned ]io grew 
] )ail 7 ho placed the workhouse in his view ! 

Ihit came not there, for sudden was his fate, 
lie diopt expiring at his cottage-gate. 

T feel his ahsonco in the lioiirs of prayer 
And view his scat, "and sigh for Isaac there ; 

1 SCO no ruoi’o those wliitc locks thinly spread 
Kound the bald polish of that honouind head ; 

Is’o nujro that awful glanco on playful wight 
(Joinpelled to kneel and tremble at tho sight; 

'I’o fold his lingers ail in dread tho while, 

'fill Mister Ashford softened to a siuilo ; 

Ko more that incok and suppliant look in prayer, 

Is' or tho pure faith — to give it force — are there : 
Ihit ho is blest, and I lament no more, 

A wise, good man contented to bo poor. 
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UoHKKT Born 1750; Biotl 1700. 

Tlift sou of au Ayishivo former; Bums owed little or notliinjj: to 
eduoiiliou, and, in his {genius, followetl the impulse of luUino 
alone. Into tJiO poctic.il lilcraturo of Bcotland lie not only 
hioathotl a now spiiit of purity and tenderness, but adth d a 
vi;'(nir, and frealmoas and humour, hardly to bo paralleled in 
tlio lyrical poetry of any country, and enough to makt) him a 
iHH't f»n- all nations and all times. Ilis career was blan t, and 
i niK'd sadly: and in his poems we must look rather for nuturiil 
onlhursts of genius than for complotciicss or art* 

Till-] OoTTKii’s Saturday Niuiif. 

l.et not niuhition mock their useful toil, 

'I'heir lioiuely joys, and destiny obscure; 

Xor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 

The short and simple annuls^of the poor. 

(.1 V . 


My hjvVl, my hoiiotir’cl, luucli-rcspeutcd friond I 
Xo mercenary liard his huniago pays : 

lionest pride, 1 scorn each selOsli end ; 

IMy de.ircst meed, a friend’s esteem and praise 
'I’o you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

riie loAvly train in life’s sccj[uester’d scono ; 

U’lie native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 

Wliat Aikin in a cottage would have boon : 

Ah ! tho’ his worth unknown, fur happier there, I ween. 

VI. p 
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Kovombor chill blaws loud wi' angry sugh ; 

'J’lie Bhort’ning winter day is near a close; 

TIkj miry boasts retreating fiV the plough ; 

^I'ho blackening train o* craws to thoir repose : 
"riio toil-worn eottor frao his labour* goes, 

This night his weekly moil is at an end, 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoiking the morn in ease and rest to spend, 

And wcaiy, o’er the moor, his course does liMnc\. 
bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

'I'lr expectant woo-things, toddlin, stacher through 
To moot their dad, wi’ flichterin noise an’ gleo. 

J I is wco bit ingle, blinkin bonilie, 

Ills clean hearth-slano, liis thrifty wifio’s smile, 
'riio lisping infant prattling on his knee, 
lloos a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 

All’ makes him quite forget his labour an’ his b.'ih 

Bt lyvo, the elder baii-ns coJuo drappiu’ in, 

At service out, amang the farmers roun’ ; 

Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some ten tie rin 
A cannio errand to a neebor town ; 

Their eldest hope, thoir Jenny, woman-grown, 

Til youthfu^ bloom, love sparklin’ in her o’e, 

Cciues hame, perhaps, to show a braw now gown. 
Or deposit© her sair-won penny' fee 
To holi^ her parents dear, if thoy in hardship 
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\V'ith joy iinfc'ign’d brothers and sisters meet. 

And each for other’s wcolfare kindly spiers ; 

'J'lio social lioTira, swift-wing’d, unnoticed fleet ; 

Ilacli tolls the uncos that he sees and hoars ; 

'J'he l^arents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 

Anticipation forward points the view : 

The mother wi’ her needle, and her shears, 

Gars auld claos look amaist as well’s the new; 

Tlie father mixes a* with admonition due. 

"J'heir master’s and their mistress’s command. 

The yo linkers a’ are warned to obey ; 

-.Vnd jnind their labours wi* an cydent hand, 

And ne’er, though out o’ sight, to jauk or play ; 

“ And O ! be sure to fear the Lord alway I 
And mind your duty duly, morn and night ! 

Lost in temptation’s path yo gang astray. 

Implore His counsel and assisting might : 

'f’heyj^^ver sought in vain that sought tho Lord ariglit.” 


1 hit now the supper crowns their simple board, 

The halcsome parritch, chief o’ ^otia’s food ; 

I'he soupe their only Hawkio does afford. 

That ’yont the hallan snugly chows her cood ; 

Tho dame brings forth in complimental mood, 

To grace tho lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck, fell, 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he oa*s it guid ; 

Tho frugal wifie, garrulous, will teD, 

How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint w^s i* the IkjIL 

p 2 
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4'ho cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ seiious face, 

They, round tlio ingle, form a circle wide ; 

Tlio sire turns o’er, with 2 >atriarchal grace, 

The big ha ’-Bible, anco his father’s pride ; 

IT is bonnet rev’rcntly is laid aside, 

ITis lyart halTets wearing thin and bare ; 
llioHe strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

TTo wales a portion with judicious care, 

And, “Lot us worship God!” ho says, with solemn aii 


'I'lioii kneeling down, to Heaven’s Eternal King, 

Hie saint, the father, and the husband pr.'iys ; 

Hope “ sjuings exulting on triuinphant wing,” 

'I’hat thus they all shall moot in future days : 

'riioro ever bask in tincrcatcd rays, 

Xo more to sigh, or shed the bitter tcai’, 

’rogother hymning their Creator’s praise. 

.In such society, yet still more dear; 

Wliile circling timoraioves round in an eternal s[*h.‘i’c. 

% 

( Njinpared witli this how poor Itcligion’s pride. 

In all the pomp of^nethod and of art. 

Wlien in(m display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 

I'Uo Bower, incensed, the pageant will desert, 

"Flui pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But haply, in some cottage far apart, 

JXlay hear, well-pleased the language of the !-■ ml ; 
And in His B(.>ok of life the inmates poor eni (»ll. 



Then lioiiioAVrti tl all take ofT tJioir aev’ral way : 

U’lie youngling cottagers retis’o to rest ; 

Tlio parent pair their secret homage i)ay, 

And proflbr up to Tlcavon tho warm request, 

That lie who stills tho raven’s clamorous nest, 

Afid decks tho lily fair in flow’ry pride, 

\Vt)uld, in tho way Ilis wisdom sees tho heat, 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
r»ut chicifly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


Fivnu scones like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
I’hat makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and lords arc but tho breath of kings, 

“ An honest man’s tho noblest work of God 
And cK'i tes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 

'IHio cottage leaves tho palace far behind ; 

What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 
Disifiiising oft tho wretch of human kind, 
iStifdied in arts of hell, in wickodnesS roiined ! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is scjii : 
Ijong may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

I3o blcss’d with health, and j)eaco, and sweet content 
And, oh, may Ifoavon their simple lives prevent 
From luxui-y's contagion, weak and vile! 

1'hcn, howc’cT crowns and coronets bo rent, 

A virtuous populaco may rise tho while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved Isle. 
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C) Thou f who pour'd the patriotic tido 

That strcMun’d through Wallace’s undaunted heart ; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 

(The patriot’s God, peculiarly Thou art, 

IT is friend, inspirer, guardian, and rewai d 1) 

() never, never, Scotia’s realm desert. 

But still the patriot, and tho patriot bard, 

In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard 


Man was aiadk to Mouhn. 

A I)1B0£. 

When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One evening as I wandered forth 
Along tho banks of Ayr, 

1 spy’d a man, whoso aged step 
Seemed* weary worn with care; 
nis face was furrowed o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 

Young stranger, whither wanderost thou ? 

Began tho reverend sago ; 

Does thirst of wealth thy step C03i strain. 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage ? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, wth mo, to mourn 
The miseries of Man. 
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Tlio suii that overhangs yon moors, 
Ont-spreading far and wide, 

Whore hundreds labour to support 
A haughty lordling’s jiride ; 

i‘ve scon yon weary wiutor-siiii 
Twice forty times return ; 

And evei'y time has added pi-oofs. 

That Man was made to mourn, 

( ) Man I while in thy early years, 
flow prodigal of time ! 

Mis-spending all thy prccums Iiours, 

Thy glorious youthful i>riiiic ! 

Alternate follies take tlio sway ; 
Liieontious passions burn ; 

Which tenfold force give naturo^s law. 
That Man was made to inouni. 

liook not alone in youthful prime. 

Or manhood’s active imght ; 

IVlan then is useful to his kind. 

Supported in his right. 

Hut see him on the edge of life, 

With cares and sorrows worn, 

Tlion age and want, oh! ill«matclied pair 
Show'^Man was made to mourn. 

Many and sharp the numerous ills 
Inwoven wi.th our frame I 

More pointed still wo make ourselA^o'^, 
llegret, remorse, and shame ! 
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Aii«l whoso heavoii-ci'critt A 

T1 ic smiles of love adorn, 

JNI all’s inhumanity to man 

Malvos countless thousands mourn ! 

See yonder poor, o’cr-labour’d wio-ht, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 

Who bo^s a brother of iho earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 

And see. Ids lordly fellow-worm 
Tlio poor }^)ctition spurn, 

I miniiidfiil, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helx>less offspring mourn. 

If l^m design’d yon lordliiig’s slavo — 
T3y nature’s law design’d — 

Why was an independent wish 
bfer planted in my mind ? 
if not, why am 1 subject to 
IJis cruelty, or scorn? 
dr wliy has Man the will and powei 
To make his fellow mourn ? 

Yet, let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy j-onthful breast ; 

This partial view of human kind. 

Is surely not the last ! 

Tho iioor oi>prcsscd, honest man, 

Had never, sure been born, 

Had there not been some rcconipcnso 
To comfort tboso tbat mourn I 



BFT^NS. 

O ! tho pf>(»r inan’ts doarcst friend, 

The kindest and tlio best ! 

\\'elcomo tho hour my aged limhs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 

Tlio great, tho wealthy, fear thy liluw, 

» From pomp and pleasure torn ! 

Jhit, oh ! a blest relief to those 
Tliat. woar^^'laden mourn. 

To A IVtouNTAiN Daisy. 

ON 'J’l'IlNrXO ONE DOWN WITH THE Pl.OVOri, IN 1 

Wee, modest, erimson-tippod flow'r, 

Tliou's mot me in an evil hour; 

For T jnaiin crush amang tho stoiii o 
Thy slender stem. 

'fo s2)aro thco now is past my pow’r, 

Thou bomiio gem. 

AIjis it’s no thy neobor sweet, 

Tho bonio lark, companion moot ! 

J lending thco ’mang tho dewy weot 
Wi' sxDrecklcd breast, 

When upward-,sx)ringing, blythe to greet 
Tho purpling cast. 

Canid blow the bittor-biting north 
Upon thy early humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

Scarce rear’d above tho j)ar(^nt earth 
I'liy iendor fona. 
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The flaunting flowers otir gardens yield, 

High sheltering woods and wa’s mann shield. 
But thou beneath the random bield 
O* clod or stano. 

Adorns the histio stibblo-field 
Unseen, alane. 

There in thy scanty mantle clad 
Tliy snawy bosom, sun- ward spread, 

'I’hou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the share uptoars thy bod, . 

And low thou lies ! 

sb # 

fcJuch is the fate of simple bard, 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starr’d ! 
Unskilful ho to note the card 

Of prudent lore, ^ 

Till billows rpgo, and gales blow hard, 

And whelm him o’er ! 

a 

Such fate to suffering worth is given, 

Who long with wants and woes has stviveu. 
By human pride or cunning driven 
To mis’iy's brink. 

Till wrench’d of every stay but Heav’n, 

Ho, rain’d, sink ! 

Ih'cn tliou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate 
That fate is thine — ^no distant date ; 

Stern Kuiii’s ploughshare drives, elate. 
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Full on thy bloom. 

Till crush’d boncath the furrow’s 
Shall bo thy docnn ! 

A Man's a Man Foa a* tjiai-. 

^ s there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a’ that 
The coward-slave wo pass him by, 

AVe darp bo poor for a’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

tbir toil’s obscure, and a’ tluiti 
Tlio rank is but tho guinea-stamp, 

I’ho man’s the gowd for a’ that ! 

\Vhat tho’ on homely faro wo dine, 

Wear hoddiii grey, and a’ that; 

Gio fools their silks, and knaves tlioir wine, 
A man’s a man for a’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Thoir tinsel show, and that. 

Tho honest man, though o’er sao poor. 

Is king of men for a’ that I 

Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lor^ 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ thai ; 
Though hundreds worship at his 
IIo’s but a coof for a' that : 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

His riband, star, and a’ that. 

The man of independent mind 
He looks and laughs at a* that I 



A king can make a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ that ; 

J>ut an honest man’s aboon lus might, 
Gnid faith ho mauna fa’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

TJioir dignities, and a’ that, 

Tlic pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth, 
Are higher rank than a’ tliat. 

Then lot us pray that como it may - 
As como it will for a’ that — 

That sense and worth, o’er a* the eartli, 
May bear the gree, and a’ that, 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

It’s coming yet for a’ that. 

That man to man, the wurld o’er, 

Shall brothers bo for a’ that ! 


Dkvotion. 

NEW year’s day MORNINU, 1781 ). 

I own .... tKat I ajijirovo set times, seasons of 
more than ordinary acts of devotion, for breaking in 
on that habituated routine of life and thought whicli is 
^o apt to reduce our existence to a kind of instinct, or 
ov'oii sometimes, and with some minds, to a state very 
1 i I tie superior to mero machinery. 

This day — the first Sunday of May — a breezy, blue- 
skied noon some time about the beginning, and a hoary 
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ihortiing, and calm sunny day, aljout tho cnil (d‘ 
autumn — these, time out of mind, have boon wiili mo a 
kind of lioliday. 

1 belie VO I owo this to that glorious papoj- in (ho 
SprHalo7\ ‘ The Vision of Mirza,’ a piece that strm lv 
young fancy before I was capable of fixing an i<1oa 
to a word of three syllables: “On tho fifth da 3 ' of lln' 
moon, which, according to the custom of my forofatbors, 
J always Iceep liohj^ after having washed ni^'self ami 
f)ne.red u}) iiiy morning devotions, I ascended tho liigli 
liill of Ikigdad, in order to i)ass tlxo rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer.” 

AYo know nothing, or next to nothing, of tluj sub- 
si anco or structure of our souls, so cannot account for 
ibnso seeming caprices in thorn that one should bt) 
particularly pleased with this thing, or struck wdth ihaf , 
wliich on minds of a diilercnt cast makes no cxti aor- 
d inary impression. I have some favourite flowers in 
bpriifg, among which are the mountain daisy, tho hare- 
bcdl, tho foxglove, tho wild-brier rose, tho budding 
birch, and the hoary hawthgrn, that I view and hang 
over with particular delight. I never hoard flic loud, 
solitary whistle of tho curlew in a sriSnmer noon, or the 
wild, mixing cadence of a troop of grey plovers in un 
autumnal morning, without feeling an olovatiem of 
son I like tho enthusiasm of devotion or poetry. 'I’eil 
nic5, my dear friend, to what can this bo owing? Are 
we a 2 >icco of machinery, which, like tlio .d'kdian 
har]), passive takes tho imprc.-?sion of tho passing acci- 
dent? Or do Iheec workings argue something williin us 
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uLovo tho trodtlon clod ? I own myBolf partial to such 
proofs of those awful and important realities — a Clod 
that made all things— man’s immaterial and immortal 
naliiro — and a world of weal or woo beyond death and 
tJ«e s^ravo I 
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COWPER. 

NViT.fciAM CowPEn. Bom 1781; Died 1800^ 

Jirc'd fi)r tho profession of tho law, Cowpor was iinablo to pursiu* 
it. As life advanced, a morbid temperament deepened into 
insanity, in the lucid intervals of which ho was cheered by tin* 
^Yatchf^^ core of Mrs Unwin. It was not till his fiftieth y<'.ir 
th.at Cowper began his literary work. Of his longer poenis tlio 
TaaTt is perhaps the best known, but some of his shorter pice* s 
hixve all the grace and purity of his genius. 

Cowper’s poetry is simple ; it docs not appcel to tho passions, or 
rouse tho imagination ; but it is drawn upon broad and very 
fcuro foundations, and it interests by tho sympathy which it 
kindles in us. 

Slavery. 

On for a lodge in some vast wildoruess, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

\Vl^ro rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Uf iinsuccessful or successful war^ 

hlight never reach me more ! My oar is pained, 

ISly soul is sick, with every* day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage with which q|i^th is filled 
There is no flesh in man’s obdui’ate heart, 

It does not feel for man ; the natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as tho flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

Ho finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

Not coloured like his own ; and, having power 

To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
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J)ouiiia and devotes him as liis lawful prey. 

Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
j\Lako enemies of nations, who had else, 

Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

'i'Jius man devotes his brother, and destroys 
And, worse than all, and most to bo deplored, 

As hii man nature’s broadest, foulest blot, 

C’hains him, and tasks him, and exacts liis HWi\it, 
AVith stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart, 
Wee^ps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

^Jdion what is man? And what man, seeing this. 
And having' human feelings, does not blush, 

And liang liis head, to think himself a man ? 

1 would not have a slave to till my ground, 

'J\> carry me, to fan nio while 1 sleep, 

Aiwl tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
'^I’hat sinews bought and sold have over earned. 
No : ilear as freedom is, and in my heart’s 
Just estimation iSrized above all price, 

I had much rather bo ivy self the slave. 

And wear the bonds, tban fasten them on liim. 
Wo have no slaves at homo — then why al)road ? 
And they themselves, once ferried o’er the wave 
riiat parts us, ai'o emancipate and loosed. 

Slaves cannot broathoin England ; if their lung^ 
1 deceive our air, lliat moment they are free ; 

'They touch our country, and their shackles falJ. 
'riiat’s noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Si>read it, then. 



And it circulate every vein 

or all your ciupiro ; tliat, wliero llri tain’s power 

Ts lelt, niaukind may feel licr mercy too. 


My IMoTiiEa’s J^ictljuk. 

0 11 nil iliosc lips hail language! Liife has pas.s'il 
Willi me hut roughly, since I heard thee last. 
'^I'lioso lips are tliiiio — th 3 ’' own sweet smile 1 sec, 
'I'he same, lliat oft in childhood solac’d me ; 

\"oico onl^’ fails, else Ikav distinct they say% 

“ (irii'.ve not, 1113 " child, chase all th 3 ' fears away 
’J’liii meek intelligcnec of those dear eyes 
(llless’d he the art that can immortalise, 

'I'he art that haHles Time’s l 3 'rannic claim 
To quench it) licro shines on mo still the same. 

Faithful roniomhrancer of one so dear, 

() welcome guest, though luiexpcctcd here! 

WUo hidd’st mo honour with an artless song, 
•Alli'ctionatc, a mother lost so lon^. 

1 will ohc\", not willingly i^lonc, 

I’lit gladly, as the precept wore her own ; 

And, wiiilo that face roncAvs my filial grief, 

I'^iiKy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall stcei3 ino in Elysian reverie, 

A monn.iitary dream, that thou art she. 

JM 3 ' mother ! when I leam’d that thou want dt-ail 
Sa 3 ", wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 

11 over’d thy spirit o’er th 3 ’^ sorrowing son. 

Wretch cxcii then, life’s journey just begun ? 

VI. Q 
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IVrIiaps tliou gav’at me, though unfclt, a kies ? 
iVii liaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile! it answers — Yes. 

1 heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away. 

And, turning from my nurs’ry window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu : 

But was it such ? — It was. — ^Where thou art gono, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

Tho parting word sliall pass my lips no more ! 
Tiiy maidens, griev’d themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave mo promise of thy quick return. 

What ardently I wish’d, 1 long believ’d, , 

And, disappointed still, was still deceiv’d. 

By expectation every day beguil’d, 

Dupe of io-morrow oven from a cliild. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

’.rill, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

1 loarn’d at last sdbmission to my lot ; 

But, though I loss depIo\*’d thee, ne’er forgot. 
Where once we dwelt, our name is heard 
more. 

Children not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Bobin, day by day, 

Drew me to school along the puhlio way, 
Delighted with my baublo coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capp’d, 

’Tis now become a history little known. 

That onco we call’d tho past’ral house our own. 
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Bhort-liv’d possession I but tho record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness tlioro, 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effac’d 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d, 

'riiy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

"Jliat thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Tl\y morning bounties ore I loft my homo, 

TJio biscuit or confectionery plUin ; 

Tlio fragrant waters on my oheoks bestow’d 

l>y tliy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowM ; 

All this, and more endearing still than all, 

’Jdiy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks. 

That humour interj) 08 ’d too often imikes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page. 

And still to be so to my latest ago. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
iSiich honours to thee as my numbers may ; 
l^oriiaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 
iSTot scorn’d in heaven, though lifile noticed Jiciv. 
C^juld Time, his flight revers’d, restore tho houj\s 
Wlien, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flowers, 
’Phe violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pricked them into paper with a pin 
( And thou wast happier than myself the while ; 
W^ouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and siniloy, 
Could those few pleasant days again appear, 

Might one wish bring them, would I wish them hero 1 
1 would not trust my heart — the dear delight 
Seems so to bo desir’d, perhaps I might. — 
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IV, it no— Avliat here wo call our life is such, 

S(j little to ho lov’d, and thou so much, 

That I should ill rcciuite tlico to constrain 
'J’Jjy unhouiid spirit into bonds again. 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast 
('I'ho storms all weather’d, and tho ocean crossM) 
Shoots into port at some wcll-havon’d isle. 

Where spices breatho, and brighter seasons smilo, 
'J'hore sits quiescent on tho floods, that show 
1 1 or beauteous form reflected clear below, 

\\ hilo airs iiiipregiiatcd with incenso play 
Around lujr, fanning light her streamers gay : 

So thou with sails how swift! hast reach’d the shore, 
“ W here toinposts never beat nor billows rc^ar,” 

And thy loved (xnisort, on the dangcrons tide 
Of life, long since has anchor’d by thy side. 

I hit nic, scarce hoping to attain that ]-est, 

Always from port withheld, always distress'd — 

.Ale. howling bhiste drive devious, tempest-tossM, 

Sails ripifd, scams opening wide, and compass losf, 
And day by day some csirrent’s thwarting force 
Sets mo more distant from a prospTons course. 

\ot oh tho thought, that thou art safe, and he ! 
hliat thought is joy, arrive what may to mo. 

-My boast is not, that I deduce m3'’ birth 
From loins enthron’d, and rulers of the earth ; 

Ihit higher far nw proud piclensions rise — 

'The son of parents pass’d into the skies. 

Ami now, farewell — Time nn revoked has run 
Ills wonted course, 3'et what I wish’d is done. 
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lly cuDtcmplafcion’ti help, not sought iii vain, 

I Hcoiu to iiavo lived my cliildhood o’er again ; 
"I’o have renew’d the joys that once were iiiiiio 
Witliout the sin of violating thine; 

And, while the wings of Fancy still are fioo 
rid 1 can view this mimio show of tlioo, 
'J’iiiio lias but half succeeded in his theft — 
I’hyself remov’d, thy power to soothe mo loll. 


TO MAUY. 

’J’Jio twentieth year is well nigh past, 
yince first our sky w«as overcast, 

Ah would tliat this might bo the last ! 

jVIy iVIary I 

ly spirits have a fainter flow, 

1 see iJico daily weaker grow — 

’Twas zny distress that brouglA thee luw^ 

• JMy Mary 

'Jliy needles once a shining store. 

For any sake restless heretofore, 
iS'ow rust disused, and shine no luoroL 

My IMary ! 

For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
4’he same kind oflice for me still. 

Thy sight now seconds not thy will. 

My Mary ! 
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Blit woll thou play’dst the housewife’s part, 

And all thy threads with magic art 
] lave wound themselves about tlds heart, 

My Mary I 

^riiy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language utter’d ^ dream ; 

Yet niQ they charm, whato’or the theme, 

My Miiiy ! 

silver locks, once auburn bright, 

A re still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My IMary ! 

For could I view nor them nor thee, 

What sight worth seeing could I see ? 

The sun would rise in vain for mo, 

My ISIary ! 

Tartakers of thy sad decline. 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Yet gently press’d, press gently mine. 

My JMaiy ! 

Such feebleness of limbs thou provost, 

T’hat now at every stop thoU mov’st 
Uphold by two, yet still thOu lov’st, 

r , My Mary 

And still to love, though press’d with ill, 

1 u wintry age to feel Uo chill, 

AVith me is to be lovely still,' 


My Mary ! 
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But all ! by constant heed I know 
How oft the sadnosA that I show 
Transforms thy smiles to looks of wpo, 

My Mary ! 

And should my future lot be cast 
^Vith muqh resemblance of the post,^ 

Thy wora-out heart will break at last. 

My Mur^ ! 


SOdTT. 

Bir WaIiTeii Scott. Bom 1771 ; Diod 1832. 

Scott was lioru iu Edinburgb, but was reared iu the country, 
where ho imbibed from- infancy the poetry of the Border Icgende 
of Scotland. To this sonree of inspiration at a later time lie 
added a thorough knowledge of the Highlands and tIuMr 
tiaditions. 

He began with a succession of poems in which the mctric-al 
romance w’as revived. These, with Lives of Swift nncl Drydc ii, 
^^’cnpied him until Warerlcy in 1815 began bis novels, 
is upon these, which, taken os a whole, are the grandest body 
of fiction in this, or in any language, that his fume ohiefiy rests. 

Old Mobtawty. 

Most readers,** isays the rnsruuscript of Mr. rattieson, 
“ must have witnessed with delight the joyous burst 
which attends the dismissing of a village-school on a line 
summer evening. The . buoyant spirit of childhood, re- 
pressed with so much d^o^ty during the tedious hours 
of discipline, may then be^^n to explode, as it were, in 
shout, and song, and firolic, as the Uttle urchins join 
in groups in their play-ground, and arrange their 
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matches of sport for the evening. But there is one 
individual who partakes of the relief afforded by the 
moment of dismission, whoso feelings are not so 
obvious to the cyo of the spectator, or so apt to receive 
liis sympathy. I mean the teacher himself, who 
stiiimcd with tho hum, and suffocated with the close- 
ness of Ills school-room, has spent tho whole day (him- 
self against a host) in controlling petulance, exciting 
iiidifferoiico to action, striving to enlighten stupidity, 
and labouring to soften obstinacy; and whoso voiy 
powers of intellect have been confounded by hearing 
tho same dull lesson repeated a hundred times by rote, 
and only varied by tho various blunders of tho reciters. 
Even the flowers of classic genius, with which his 
solitary fancy is most gratified, have been rendered 
degraded, in his imagination, by their connection with 
tcfU’s, with errors, and with punishment; so that tho 
Eclogues of Virgil, and Odes of Horace are each 
insci)arably allied in association with tho sullen figure 
and monotonous recitation of some blubbering schoiM- 
boy. If to these mental distresses are added a d<;lic:ito 
frame of body, and a mind ambitious of some higher 
distinction than that of being the tyrant of childliotKl, 
tho reader may have some slight conception of the 
relief which a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine 
summer evening, affords to tho head which has ached, 
to tho nerves which have been shattered, for so many 
hours, in plying the irksome task of public instruction. 

“ To mo these evening strolls have been the happiest 
hours of an unhappy life; and if any gentle reader 
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shall hereafter fiud pleasure in perusing these lucubia 
lions, I am not unwilling lie should know that ilui 
plan of them has been usually traced in those momorits, 
when relief from toil and clamour, combined with tlio 
quiet scenery around mo, has disposed my mind to tliu 
ta^k of composition. 

“ My chief haunt, in thesd^ hours of golden leisure, 
is the banks of the small stream, which, winding 
through ‘ a lono vale of green bracken,* passes in front 
of the village schoohhouso of Qanderclough. For < ho 
llrst quarter of a mile, perhajis, I may bo disturbed 
from my meditations, in order to return the ser;i.po, or 
(loifed bonnet, of such stragglers among my pupils as 
fish for trouts or minnows in tlio little brook, or seek 
rushes and wild-llowors by its margin. But, beyond 
the space I have mentioned, the juvenile anglers, do 
not, after sunset, voluntarily extend their excursions. 
The cause is, that farther up tho narrow valley, and in 
a recess which seems scooped out of tho side of tho 
steep heathery hank, there is a deserted hurial-grouiid, 
wliieh tho little cowards ai’o fearful of approaching 
in tho twilight. To me, however, tho place has an 
inexpressible charm. It has been long the favourHo 
termination of my walks, and, if my kind patron 
forgets not his promise, will (and probably at no very 
distant day) bo my final resting-place after my mortal 
pilgrimage. 

It is a spot which possesses all tho solemnity of 
feeling attached to a burial-ground, without exciting 
those of a more unplcasing dcscripticn. Having been 
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very little used for many years, tlie few hillocks which 
rise above the level plain are covered with the same 
short velvet turf* » The monumea^ts, of which there are 
not above seveii or eight, are half sunk in the ground, 
and overgrown with moss. newly erected toTub 
disturbs the sober severity of otfr. reflections by romivd- 
ing us of recent calamity and no rank-springing grass 
forces upon otkr imagination the recollection that it 
owes its dark luxuriance to the fdtil and festering 

roinaijis of mortality which ferment beneath. Tho 

>■ - 

daisy which sprinkles the sod, and tho harebell 
which hangs over it, derive their pure nourishment 
IVoin the dew of heaven, and -thei;i* growth impresses us 
with no degrading or disgusting rcoolleqtions. Death 
lias indeed been here, and its traces are before us ; but 
they are softened and deprived of their horror by our 
distance from the period when they have been first 
i I n pressed. Those who sleep beneath are only connected 
vdth us by the reflection that they have once ’been 
what we now ore, ^and that, as their relics arc now 
identified with their mother earth, ours shall, at some 
futui-o period, underga the same transformation. 

One summer evening, -as, in a stroll such as I have 
described, I .ajvproached ..this deserted mansion of tho 
dead, I was somewhat surprised to hear sounds distinct 
from those which usually soothe its ^pUthde— -the gentle 
chiding, nami^y, pf the teook^ j^d .the sighing of the 
wind in tho boughs of three gigantic ash-trees, which 
mark the cemetciy. The clink of a hammer was on 
this occasion distinctly heard : and I entertained some 
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alarm that a march-dike, long medii&i^d t>y llio two 
proprietors whose estates were divided by my favourite 
brook, was aboutr to be drawn up the glen, in order to 
yiibstituto its rectilinear deformity for the graceful 
winding of the natural boundary. As I approached, I 
was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated upon 
the monument of the^ slaughtered Presbyterians, ami 
busily employed in deepening : with ^ hie chisel tlio 
letters of the inscription, which, announcing, in fccrip- 
tural language, the promised blessings of futurUy to 
bo the lot of the slain, anathematised the murderers 
with corresponding violence. 

“ Although I had never seen the old man before, yet 
from the singularity of his employment, and the sty hi 
of his equipage, I had no difficulty in recognising a 
religious itinerant, whom I had often heard talked of, 
and who was known in various parts of Scotland by 
the title of Old Mortality. 

^ ‘*Whero this nian was bom, or What was bis real name, 
I have never been able to learn; nor are the motives 
which made him desert hisiiomo, i^d adopt the erratic 
mode of life whidi he pursued, known to me, excejit 
very generally. According to the belief of most 
l^eople, ho was \a native of either stho county of 
Dumfri^ or Galio^vay, and linCidly descended from 
some of these ofa^pidns^ pf the Ocyenant, whoso deeds 
and sufferings wexd Ids favourite theme^ Ho is said 
to have held, at one pel^dd bf ldld' life, a small moor- 
land farm; but, whether from pecuniary losses, or 
domostio misfortune, he had long renounced that and 
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evcr^' other gainful calling. In the liinguago of 
Scripture, lie loft his house, his homo, and his kindred, 
and wandered about until- the day of his death — a period 
of nearly thirty years. 

“ During this long pilgrimage, the pious enthusiast 
i cgulated his circuit so as annually to visit the glares 
(d* the unfortunate Covenantors who suffered by tho 
sword, or by tho executioner, during the reigns cjf the 
two last monarchs of tho Stuart lino. Tlicsc are most 
numerous in the western districts of Ayr, Gallowa^', 
and Dumfries ; hut they are also to ho found in otlier 
parts of Scotland, wherever tho fugitives had fought, 
nr fallen, or suffered hy military or civil execution. 
Their tombs are often apart from all human habitation, 
ill tho remote moors and wilds to which tho wanderers 
had fled for concealment. But wherever they existed, 
Old iVIortality was sure to visit them when his annual 
round brought them within his reach. In tho most 
lonely recesses of tho mountains, the moor-foAvl shooter 
has been often surprised to find him busied in cleaning 
tho moss from tho grey f Stones, renewing with his 
chisel tho half-dofaccd insciiptious, and repairing Iho 
eiiihloms of death with which those simple monuments 
are usually adorned. Motives of the, most sinceio, 
though fanciful devotion, induced tho old man to 
dedicate so many years of existenco to perform this 
tribute to the memory of the deceased warriors of tho 
church. lie considered himself as fulfilling a sacred 
duty, while renewing to the eyes of posterity tho 
decaying eiublems of the zeal and sufferings of their 
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forefathers, and thereby trimming, as it were, the 
beacon light 'which was to warn future generations to 
defend their religion even unto blood. 

“ It is now some years since he has been missed in all 
his usual haunts, while moss, lichen, and deor-hair, 
si}^ fast covering those stones, to cleanse which had 
boon the business of his life. About the beginning of 
this century ho closed his mortal toils, being fouj id on 
the highway near Loeherby, in Dumfriesshire, ox- 
liuustcd and just expiring. The old white pony, tJie 
companion of all liis wanderings, was standing by the side 
of his dying master. There was found about liLs ])ers(»n 
a sum of money sufficient for his decent internnint, 
wliich servos to show that his death was in no ways 
liastcued hy violence or by want. The common 
still regard his memory with great respect ; and many 
arc of opinion, that the stones which he repaired will 
not again rc^pxiro the assistance of the chisel.^’ 

Dextii of the Master of*Kavknswood. 

It is not known how tjie Master of Ravenswood 
disposed of the rest of that unhajipy day. Late at 
night, however, he arrived at Wolfs -Crag, and aronsed 
liis old domestic, Caleb Balderston, who had ceased to 
expect his return. Confused and flying rumours of 
tlio late tragical death of Miss Ashton, and of its 
my sterious cause, had already reached the old man, wlio 
was filled with the utmost anxiety, on account of tlio 
prohahlo effect these events might produce upon the 
mind of his master. 
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The conduct of Ravonswood did not alleviato his 
apprehensions. To thd' butler’s trembling entreaties, 
that ho would take soUxe refre^ment, he at first 
returned no at£awer« and then suddenly and fiercely 
demanding wine," he dran^, oontra!ry to his habits, a 
very large draught.^ Seeing .that his master would o-it 
nothing, the old man adhotionately entreated that ho 
would permit him to light him to his chamber. It 
was not until the request was three or four times 
repeated, that Ravonswood made a mute, sign of com- 
[>lianco. But when Balderston conducted him to an 
apartment which had been comfortably fitted up, and 
which, since his return, he had usually occupied, 
Ravonswood stopped short on the threshold. 

“ Not here,” said he, sternly, “show me the room in 
which my father died ; the room in which she slept 
the night they were at the castle.” 

“ Who, sir ?” said Caleb, too terrified to preserve his 
presence of mind. 

“ She, Lucy Ashton ! — ^would you kill me, old man, 
by forcing me to repeat hen name ?” 

Caleb would have said something of the disrepair of 
the chamber, but was sil^ced by the* irritable im- 
patience which was ^pressed in bis , master’s coun- 
tenance ; he Ughted tho way ti^mhling and in silence, 
placed the lamp, on the table of the deserted room, and 
was about to attempt' some, arran^^ent of tho hod, 
when his master bid ‘him in a tone that 

adiiiiltcd of no delay. Thedd man retired, not to rest, 
but. tf) pi ; and from lime to time crept to tho door of 
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the apartment, in order to find out wh^or Bavonswood 
had gone to repose. His measured heavy step upon 
the floor was only interrupted' by deep groans ; and 
the repeated stamps of the heel of his heavy boot, 
intimated, too clearly, that the wretched inmate was 
absyidoning himself at such moments to paroxysms of 
uncontrolled agony. The old man thought *that the 
morning for which he longed 'would never have 
dawned; hut time, whoso course rolls on with equal 
current, howovpr it may seem more j'apid or more slow 
to mortal apprehension, brought the dawn at last, aiul 
spread a ruddy light on the broad verge of the glisten- 
ing ocean. It was early in November, and the weathtii- 
was serene for the season of the year. But an easterly 
wind had preva0ed during the liight, and the advancing 
tide rolled nearer than usual to the foot of the crags on 
wliich tho castle was fouiided. 

AVith tho first peep of light, Caleb Baldeiston again 
resoilcd to tho door of Eavenswood’s sleeping apart- 
ment, through a chink of whictf ho observed him 
engaged in measuring the .length . of two or three 
sAvords which lay in a clo^t adjoining to the apeurtment. 
Ho muttered to himself; as ho solected ono of these 
weapons, “ It is shortorT— let hiXn,}myo this advantage, 
as ho has ©very r ' 

Caleb Balderston^ kpew too firoih what ho 

Avitnessed, upon what, ontorpmohis. master Avas bound, 
and how vain all on' his part must 

necessarily provo* Ho hold but time to retreat from 
tho door, so nearly was he surprised by his master 
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suddenly coming out and descending to the stabloa. 
Tlio faithful domestic followed ; and from the dis- 
1 level led appearance of his master’s dress, and liis 
lastly look, was confirmed in his conjecture that ho 
had passed the night without sleep or repose. lie 
found him husily engaged in saddling his horse-, a 
service from which Caleb, though with faltering voice 
and trembling hands, offered to relieve liim. Kavens- 
Avood rejected his assistance by a mute sign, and haAung 
led the animal into the court, was just about to mount 
him, Avhen the old domestic’s fear giving Avay to the 
strong attachment which was the principal passion of 
his mind, ho flung himself suddenly at Lavenswood’s 
feet, and clasped his knees, while ho exclaimed, “ Oh, sir! 
Oh, master I kill mo if you will, but do not go out on this 
dreadful errand! Oh! my dear master, wait but this 

iliiy — the Marquis of A comes to-morrow, and all 

will bo remedied.” 

“ You have no longer a master, Caleb,” said Itavcns- 
wood, endeavouring to extricate himself; “Why, ohl 
man, Avould you cling to at* falling tower ?’' 

“But I have a master,” cried Caleb, still holding him 
fast., “ Avhilc the heir of Ravens wood breathes. I am 
hut a serv’^ant; but I was born your father’s -your 
grandfather’s servant — I was bom for the family — I 
have lived for them — I Avould die for them! — Stay but 
at home, and all will bo well!” 

“ Well, fool ! well !” said Ravenswood ; “ vain old 
man, nothing hereafter in life will bo well Avitli me, and 
happiest is the hour that shall soonest close it !” 
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So saying, he estrical^ himself fh>m the old man’s 
hold, thx-ovv himjBolf on hif hoisei.And rode out at the 
gate; but instancy turning. he throw towards 

Caleb, who hastened to^ » heavy purse of 

i-- r, ' 

“ Caleb !” he fudd' .,wi^ a g^^tiy s^ile, “ I mako 
you ray oxecui^r and again turoing his bridle, ho 
resumed his 09 ur^ 7 ■ 

The gold fell dnheeded on the pavement, , for ,tho old 
man ran to observe the course whidh was taken by liis 
master, who tturned to the left down a small and brukcu 
path, which giuued the.i^ea^oro through a deft in tho 
rock, and led to a sort of cove, w;her6,.in former times, 
tho boats of tlie castle , were, wont to be moored. 
Observing him. fake course, -Caleb > hastened to tho 

eastern battlement, which . commanded the prospect of 
tho whole sands,’ very noar as far as the, village of 
Wolfs-hope. He could easily see .his master riding in 
that^liroction, ,^fast as thh. horse could car^ him. Tho 
pfopbeoy at once rtwhed on Balderafon’s ihind, that tho 
Lord of Bavenswood ^onldp^rish ()h the Kelpie’s Flow, 
which lay half '^y.j^tvdal a^d,fb*> oi 

sand knolls, to of ’^^frhep^ . He saw 

him accordingly rei^-^^ he never saw 

him pass farth&«. 

Colonel Wm, alreatly in 

the field, pacing' ^.Jtuj^ . ^erness, and looking 
with jmt>atienoo foi^^ the arrival of 

his antagonist. , The sUn .^d ngw risah, and showed 
its broad disk above tho oastom sea, so that he could 
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easily discern the horseman who rode towards him 
with speed which argued im|)ationc6 equal to his own. 
At once the figure became invisible, as if it had melted 
into the air. He rubbed his eyes, as if Iio had 
witnosBod an apparition, and then hastened to the spot, 
near which ho was met by Balderston, who camo from 
the opposite direction. No trace whatever of horse or 
rider could bo discerned ; it only appeared that the 
late winds and high tides had greatly extended the 
usual bounds of the quicksand, and that the rinfortu- 
nate horseman, as appeared from the hoof-tracks, in his 
precipitated haste, had not attended to keep on the 
firm sands on the foot of the rock, but had taken the 
shortest and most dangerous course. One only vestige 
of his fate appeared. A large sable feather had been 
detached from his hat, and the rippling waves of the 
rising tido wafted it to Caleb’s feet. 

The old man took it up, dried it, and placed it in his 
bosom. 

Tho inhabitants of Wolfs-hopo were now alarmed, 
and crowded to the place, some on shore, and some in 
boats, hut their search availed nothing. The tenacious 
(h'pths of tho quicksand, as is usual in such cases, 
retained its prey. 


The Battle of Flodden Field. 

Next mom the Baron climbed the tower 
To view afar the Scottish power. 
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Encamped on Flodden edge : 

Tlio white pavilions made a show, 

J.iko remnants of the winter snow, 

Ali>iig the dusky ridge. 

Ijong Marmion looked : — at length his o 
Unusual movement might descry 
Amid the shifting lines : 

The Scottish host di-awii out appears^ 

For, dashing on the hedge of spears. 

The eastern sunbeam shines. 

Their front now deepening, now extending ; 
Their dank inclining, wheeling, bending, 
Xow drawing back, and now descending, 

T'he skilful Marmion well could know. 

They watched the motions of some foe. 

Who traversed on the plain below. 

Even so it was : — from Flodden ridge 
The Scots beheld the English host 
Tjoavo Barmore-wood, their avening post, 
And heedful watched them as they crossed 
Tho Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 
They dive into the deep dedle : 

Beneath* the oavemed cliff they fall. 
Beneath the castle’s airy wall. 

By rook, by oak, by hawthorn troev 
Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners roaring 
Upon the eastern bank you see 
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Still poTudi^ dawn the i^ky. den, 
Wherd fl<p's«»,i&e .... 

And.Y3«i^ i&t^.ihe ,d|Da>wo<^..Slen, 
Stan.dA«^|xb>Btandwd^^i^ 

And 8t$^e^in£!.p*er tbe.X^oth^ Arok, 
And prdSBin'g on, in oeitt^^ naArckt 
To gain tllA oppoBil^ 'hiU. ,■ ;' 

That nxorn» to many a totunjpet dlang,^ 
Twieeli thy rQok'e deep. ecdio xang; 

And many a oMef of birth and rank. 
Saint Helen I at thy fountain dxank. 
Thy hawthorn glade, which, now we eee 
In epnhg-'^e bloom, so layudily, ^ 

Had then from roany an axe its doom. 
To giye the .mardUng polnmna'rcom. 


And why stands Soo.iland idly now, ' 
Hark Flodden ! on Ihy (uxy brow, 

Sinoe England ^ains.lhe pasa the' while,. 
And sfrmggie^ throng^ the deep defile.? 
What c&eoks the^fiei^ wtd of dmoM ? . 
Why sits, .that eJ}i^pioh;Of.tih0 #awes 
'Lofok^ll^ IV| '• ' 

And , - 

Betw!8«fe*!j^'^i^--'il|!re^^ 
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What ’va^.th||k.jpu^''jhm^js^l^]^ffa:and’s bran^. 
O, Houglasr%^lil^y'l^iid|^ wandf- * - . - , 
Fierce Bahddlph. -for thy siieed.'!. . ‘ ‘ 
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O for ono hour of Wallace wight, 

Ur well-skilled Bruoo, to rule the fight, 

And cry, Saint Andrew and our right I” 

AiiotUor sight had scon that mom. 

From Fate’s dark book a loaf been torn. 

And Flodden had been Bannock-bourne ! 

'i'lio precious hour has passed in vain. 

And England’s host lias gained the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 

Around the base of Flodden-hill. 

Ere yet the bands mot Marmion’s eye, 

Fit/.-Eustaco shouted loud and high, 

“ Hark 1 hark I my lord, an English drum! 

And SCO ascending squadrons como 
Between Tweed’s river and the hill, 

Foot, horse, and cannon : — hap what hap, 
jNIy basnet to a prentice cap, 

• Lord Surrey’s o’er the Till ! 

Yet moro ! yet more — ^how fatr arrayed 
They file from out the Jiawthom shadp. 

And sweep so gallant by I 
With all their banners bravely spread, 

And all their armour flashing high, 

Saint George might waken from the dead. 

To see fair England's standard fly.” 

“ Stint in thy prate,” quot\i Blount ; “ thou’dst bo,st. 
And listen to our lord’s behest.” 

With kindling brow Lord Marmion said, 

** This instant bo our band arrayed ; 
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The river mttet bej^uidkljr.orossed^ 
That we may' joift liord Baxpiy^a heat. 
If fight K^g Jaihea— «ae wi^ X tmet. 
That fight he and* fight he ufast-» 
The Iiady Oloxn h^hinfi tiicur lin^ 

Shall takxy, while tberhattile joins/* 


Qimself ho swift <hx horsehaok fhrew, 
Scar^ to the ABhot bade adieu ; 

Far less would listen to his •ptayaar. 

To leave behind the hedjdess OluA 
Down to the Twe^ his band he dxeWf 
And muttered as the fiood tfa^ view, 

“ The pheSSant in the ialoon*s ^w. 

He soaroe will Tield tp please a daw ; 
Xiord Angus may the Abbot awe, 

So Glare shall bide with me.** 

Then ou that dangerous fbid, and deep. 
Where to the Tweed IieaVs eddies creep* 
XIe.^entuied desperately : 

And not a moment will he bide. 

Till s<|uixe on groom, befisre hiip. tido> 
Headmost of sHJkfiiSimns ti^tidsi^ , 

And stems ft gsUantljr, 

Httsta«m held 01ans n^n hbt hcgse,^ 

Old Hnhmt-ledltflt * 

Stoutly they bAvvd^tlte owfi^stict^ ootrse. 
And though fw dotwmmxd driven perfinroe* 
The southern bank they gain t 
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Jioliincl them^ fttraggHng^^ Cattle 

As best^* :^^6y ^ . 

Each a*er bV« ’fapf ..* 

• A '■' J ^ 

Deep need aji^tub^ .■; . 
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A siteidv^^- 

And Iweath^^ jBtte^^]^^ 

Then f0Hyftxd]liD^ liie^ian^. '“ ' 

Unta, 

He Imlte4 :%^a 

That, oh'^jitillbok et&ddhagf 
. Did f 

' ','}*X'' 

tftB liill vfltJMjr 

Of eith«fl«OBti;|(3at^i^^^;:^^.-;^^^ 

Their ma*^ed ^t 'ohd weat. 

And .h^:^;!^ eiia^ 

A.nd 

SVoii' '<^s4^i)»d;iiiSg^ 

>tji^ 


NTot 
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You, Blount and Bustaco, are her guard. 
With ton picked archers of my train ; 
W^ith Bngland if the day go hard. 

To Berwick speed, amain. — 

But, if we conquer, cruel maid ! , 

My spoils shall at your feet be laid, 
When here wo meet again.” 

Tie waited not for answer there, 

And would not mark the inaid’s desjiair, 
Nor heed the discontented look 
From either squire : but spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the baitle-plain, 
ITis way to Surrey took. 


« ^The good Lord Marmion, by my life I 

Welcome to danger’s hour ! — 

Short greeting serves in time of strife ; — * 
I'hus have I ranged my power : 

Myself will rule this central host. 

Stout Stanley fronts their right, 

IVly sons command the vaward post. 

With Brian Tunstall, stainless knight ; 
Jjord Daoro, with his horsemen lighf. 

Shall bo in rearward of the fight. 

And succour those that need it most. 

Now, gallant Marmion, well 1 know, 
Would gladly to the vanguard go ; 
Edmund, the Admiral, Tnnstall there. 
With thee their charge will blithely share 
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Tliero figlit tliino own retainers too, 
l^oneath Do Burg, thy steward true.” 

“ Thanks, noble Surrey I” Marmion said, 
Nor further greeting there ho paid ; 

But, parting like a thunder-bolt, 

First in the -vanguard made a halt, 
Where suoh a shout there rose 
Of “ Marmion I Marmion I ” that the cry 
Cp Flodden mountain shrilling high, 
Startled the Scottish foes. 


Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The cry they heard, its meaning know. 
Could plain their distant comrades view ; 
•Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

‘‘ Unworthy office hero to stay f 
No hope of gilded spurs«to-day.— 

But, see ! look up — on Flodden bent. 

The Scottish foe has fired his tent.” — 
And, sudden as he spoke, 

Fi-om the sharp ridges of the hill, 

All downward to the banks of Till, 

AVas wreathed in sable smoke. 
Yolumed and fast, and rolling far. 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war. 

As down the hill they broke ; 
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Nor maraliia 

Annoua«@d;iiNei^ij«|ii^|^^i^«:4eadr^bn^ 

■■ 'Witii.,isiB^j^^’^^w'' '^Ivhik t- j 

"Asi 



I'ontefiqdfcficl 

Ooai4 J^;d^|p:»eij»';^^ " , 



floating like' foam 'U]^>^ ■w^^VS ; 
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But nougbt distinct they boo : 

Wide raged the hsttlo on ; 

Spears shotAii end &lo]uon{t |Mhed f^nuun; 
Fell England’s andw'^filgh^lilco min ; 
Crests rose, and 8toa|ied« and rose again, 

. Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the soend of tumult, higji 
They saw Lord Manaion’s i&leon. fly : 

And stamlesB TunstaQ's hanner w^ite, 

And Edmued If ovratrd'a lion brigl^t. 

Still bear them bravely in the flgl\t 
Although agah^^tham come 
Of gallant Gordons ipaay a one, 

And many a stubbosm B^hlaadm^U, 

And many a TUgged,Border olon. 

With Huntley with Home. 

Far on the left, uniAeii the while, 

iManley broha petmox end. Aj^gyle.| 

* Though there the western mpuiHaineer 
Hushed >i^th bare^besmn on the spet«r 
And flung the feeb|f^t<^igedsid«^ 

And with botli^uKida the broadeword plied i 
'Twas vain xi$ht, 

With flglxh 

Then fell i3mi~sp^!^0SS haiii^ 

Vet stiU Lo^ flew 

' With wavering |%ht, vjhi^^reer grew 
Arottnd the battle yelh 
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Tlio border slogan rent the sky ! 

A Homo I a Gordon ! was the cry ! 

TiOud were the clanging blows I 
Advanced, — forced back, — now low, now ]\ 
The pennon sunk and rose : 

As bonds the bark’s mast in tlio gale, 
When rent are rigging, shrouds, and sail. 
It wavered mid the foes. 

Xo longer Blount, the view could boar : — 
“ By heaven, and all its saints, I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 

Fitz-Eustaoo, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and i>attcr 
I gallop to the host.” 

And to the fray ho rode amain. 

Followed by all the archer train. 

'J'ho fiery youth, with desperate charge, 
Made, for a 8}pace, an opening largo, — 

The rescue^ banner rose, — 

But darkly closed the war around, 

Ijike pine-tree, rooted from the ground. 

It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too : — yet staid. 

As loth to leave the helpless maid,' 

When, fast as shaft can fly. 

Blood-shot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 
Tlio loose rein dangling from his head. 
Housing and saddle bloody red. 

Lord ktarmion’s steed rushed by 
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And Eustace, maddening at the sights 
A look and sign to Clara oast. 

To mark he would retonx in haste, 

Then plunged into the hght. 

i 

Ask me not what the m^don fools. 

Left in that dreadful hour alone : 
IVrchanco her reason stoops or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her owix, ^ 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 

The scattered van of England wheels ; 

She only said, as loud in air 

Tho tumult roared, ** Is Wilton there ?”•— 

They fly, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight but to die. Is Wilton there ? 

With that, straight up tho hill there rodo 
Two horsemen drenched with gore. 

And in their arms a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they boro. 

His hand still strained the broken brand : 
His arms were smeared -^th blood and sand : 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-orest and plumage gonoi 
Can that be haughty Marmion ? 

Young Blount his armotfr did unlace, 

And, gassing on his ghitstly face, 

Said — “ By Saint George, he’s gone ! 

That spear- wound has our master sped. 

And SCO tho deep cut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmion.” — 
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“ Uii nurtured Bloniit I tliy braAvling cease : 
lie opes liis eyes,” said Eustace : “ peace \ 

When, doffed liis casque, lie felt free aii*. 
Around gan Marmion wildly*' stare : — 
“Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustaco 
Jjinger yo here, yo hearts of hare : 

Redeem my pennon, — charge again I 
Cry — ‘ Marmion to the rescue ! ’ — Vain ! 
East of my race, on battle plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again ? — 

• Yet niy last thought is England’s : — fly 
To Dacre bear my signet-ring ; 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring : — 
l^^itz-Eustaco, to Eord Surrey hie ; 

Tunstall lies dead upon the field. 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield. 
Edmund is down : — my life is reft ; — 
The Admiral, ^lone is left. 

Eet Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Eancashin*, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host. 

Or victory and England’s lost, — 

Must I bid twice ? — hence, varlets ! fly t 
Eeave Marmion here alone — to die.” — 
They parted, and alone he lay ; 

Clare droAv her from the sight away. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan. 

And half he murmured, — “ Is there none 
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Of all my lialls havo niirst, 

Pa^e, squire, or groom, oiio cup to bring 
Of blessed water, from tlio spring, 

'To slako my d^dng tbirst ! 

1), woman I in our liours of case, 
(Tncertain, coy, and bard to idcaso. 

And variable as tbo sbado 
lly tlio ligbt-quivoring aspen mado : 
WJieii pain and anguisb wring tbo brow, 
A ininistoriiig angel tbou ! — 

Scarce wore tbo piteous accents said. 
When, witb tbo Baron's casque, tbo maid 
’’To tbe nigb streaTulot ran ; 

Poi'got wore hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 
Tbo plaintive voice alone she boars, 

^5oos but tbo dying man. 

81io stooped ber by the runnel's side, 

^ But in abborronco backward drew ; 
Por, oossing from tbe mountain’^ side. 
Where raged tbo war, a dark rod tide 
Was ourdlin^^ ’n tbo s&'eamlot blue. 
AVlicre she" ^ne turn! — behold bor mark 
A little fountain cell. 

Wliero water, clear as diamond spark. 

In a stone bason foil. 

Above, some balf-wom letters say, 

UrinJe^ toeary^ pilgrim^ drinJcy and yray^ 
For^ the, hind, soul, of, Sybil, Grey, 

Who^ built, this cross, and, v)eU. 
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Sho fillod tlio holm, and back she hiod. 

And with surprise and joy ©spied 

A Monk JHippqprtiiig Marmion’s licac i ; 

A pious man, whom duty brouglil>, 

To dubious verge of battle fought. 

To shrive the dying, bless thb dead. 

Deep drank Liord Marmioh of tho wave. 
And, as sho stooped his brow to lavo — 

“ Is it tho bandrof Glare,** he said, 

“ Or injured Constance, bathes my head ! ** 
Then, as remombranco rose, — 

** Speak not to m© of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. . 

Short space, few words, are mine to 7<pai o ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare I 
“ Alas ! ** eh© said, ** tho while, — 

<3 think of your immortal weal ! 

] 11 vain for Coiistanco is your zeal ; 

She died at Holy Isle/* 

Lord Marmion started from the ground. 

As light as if he felt uo wound ; 

Tliough in tho action burst the tide. 

In torrents from hm wounded sido. 

“ Then it vras truthi -ho said — “ 1 knew 
That the daik presage must be true. — 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
Tho vengeance duo to all her w'ronge, 



AVoiiltl spare iiio Init a day ; 

For wasting firo, and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar stone, 

JMiglit bHbo him for delay. 

It may not bo ! — this dizzy tranco-r 
( *urso on yon base maraudoFs lanoo, 

And doubly ctirsed my failing brand I 
A sinful heart makes feeble hand/* — 

*Jlion, fainting, down on earth ho sunk, 
Supported by the trembling Monk. 

AVitli fruitless labour, Clara bound. 

And strove to stanch the gushing wound'. 
*riio Monk, with unavailing cares, 

I'jxhaiisted all the Church’s prayers. 

JOver, ho said, that, closo and noiir, 

A lady’s voice was in Lis ear. 

And that the priest ho could not hoar, 

• For that she ever sung, 

“ In the lost haiile, homo down hy the flying^ 
Whf're mingles tears rattle^tcith groans of the dyt 
So the notes rung : — 

“ Avoid thee, Fiend ; — with ciniel hand. 
Shake not ^ho dying sinner’s sand I — 

O look, my son, ujx)n yon sign 
Of the Rcdoemcr’s grace divine ; 

O tliink on faith and bliss ! 

By many a death-bed I have been. 

And many a sinner’s parting sofii. 

But never aught like this.” - 
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Tlio war, that fear a spaco did fail. 

Now trebly tlitmdoring jfwellod the gale^ 
And — STANL^^^i^waa tba cry y — 

A light on Mar^idnVViaa^ 

And hia pyo i 

AVith dying han^ ab5>:v%» luB head 
Ho shook tho fre gment^ of his blade, 

And ^honted ‘^ Victory- I t — ; 

Charge, Ohostor, charge \ On, Sttuiloy, on 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

By this, though decji the evening foil 
Still rose the battle’s deadly swell ; 

For stDl the Scots around thoir king. 
Unbroken, fought in desperate ring. 
Where’s now their victor vawnrd wing ? 

AVhere Huntley, and where IToiuoV 
Oh I for'a blast of that dread horn. 

On Fontarabian eohoes bomo. 

That to K-ing^ Charles did couxo* 

When Boland brave, ^d Oliver, ^ 

And every paladin and peer. 

On Boncesvalles died! 

Such blast might warn.' thexd hot in. Vain, 
To qTlit’,;^e pliindto of the slairf," - 
And turxx tl^rdou^ftil day 

While yetiWj&loddoh \ ^ 

Afar, the Boyal Standard Mw ] . 

And round it toils^, and bleeds, and dies, 
Oiir Caledonian pride ! 
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Jii vain tba Tjirish} for far away, 

\Vhilc spoil (uid h^yoo mark ihoir way, 

Near Sybil's CrofiS tbe,plTO^©iEers stray* 

“ Oh ! lady,” ounod the' iSfonk^ away ! 

And pladod her her steed.; * 

And led her to the'chapel ihir 
Of Tilmoith ttpon ^^w*'e 0 d. ^ 

There all the night they spent in prdyor, 

And, at the dawn of znomihg, there ^ - 
She met her kinsmem, Lord Fitz->Clare« 

lliit as they loft the dai’k'ning heath, 

IMoro desperate grew the strife of death. 

The English shafts' in vollies hailed. 

In headlong ohargo thpir^Orse assailed ; 
Front, flank, and rear, the squadrons sweoi>, 
To break the Scottish cirole dpejs* 

That fought around their king, 
dint yet, though thick the shafts as snow. 
Though oharpng Imights l&e Whirlwinds go. 
Tliough biU-men ply the^ ghastly blow. 
Unbroken was tho, ring, . 

Each steppuig w^her© hj® domrade st66d, 

Tho insts^ni that he 

No thought WM.thefe of diwtard. flight; — 
Linked in ~ 

Groom fought like'nbl^le, knight, 

As fearlessly and: w^ ; 7 , - 
Till utter darkness cld^ed 
O’er their thin host and'Wounded king. 

s 2 
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'riioL skilful Surrey’s sago commands 
Ijo< 1 hack from strife liis shattered bands ; 

And from the charge they drew, 

As mountain waves, from wasted lands. 

Sweep back to ocean blue. 

Then did their loss his foemcn know ; • 

Their king, their lords, their mightiest, low. 
They melted from the field as snow, 

When streams are swoln and south winds blow 
Dissolves in silent dew. 

Tweed's echoes heard the ceaseless plash. 

While many a broken band. 

Disordered, through her oun*ents dasli, 

To gain the Scottish land : 

To town and tower, to down and dale, 

To toll red Floddon’s dismal tale. 

And raise the universal wail. 

Tradition, legend, tune, and song, 

Shall many an ago that wail prolong ' 

Still from the sire the son shall hear 
Of the stern stiife, and carnage drear, 

Of Flodden’s fatal field. 

Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear. 

And broken was her shiohl. 


Day dawns upon the mountain’s side : — 
There, Scotland, lay thy bravest pride, 
Chiefs, knights, and nobles, many a onc^ 
The sad survivors all are gone. 
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\*iow not that corpse r&ia trustfully, 

Defaced and mangled though it bo ; 

Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding oyo ; 

Nor clierish hope in vain, 

'rhat, journeying far on foreign strand, 

The Royal Pilgrim to his land 
]May yet return again, 
lie saw the wreck his rashness wrought ; 
Reckless of life, ho desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain : 

And well in death his trusty brand, 

Firm clenched within his manly hand, 
Beseemed the monarch slain. 

I’ut, oh! how changed since yon blithe night 
Uladly I turn mo from tho sight, 

I’uio iny tale again. 
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« 

WiLUAM WoiiDswoUTH. Bom 1770 ; Died 1850, 

Wordsworth, in youth and eally manhood, was btiiuHl hy tl,8 
Tovolutionary feelings of tho time, and feltakon 
with the !]^noh ItoYolution, a sympathy which animuird hts 
geuins at this period of his life. When tlie oxccsscs of tho 
Kcvolution and tho ambition of tho Frcuoh nation 1iad})i(Kl need 
a roYulbion of feeding, ho turned the moio caTn(H>t1y to llio 
]>oetry of nature and eontomplation, in whicdi lub work- woilc 
which la unsurpassed for depth and delicacy — for the luluio 
lay* 


om 

iNTlMATtOKS OF lAlMOat'ALlTY FllOU RiBQOLLBOTIONS OF KaiiIY 

OuxLnuooP. 


TiiinE was a time Whon meadow, grovo, and stieain, 
The earthy and every common eighty 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 

'i'lio glory a^^the freshhesa of a dtoaxm 

It is ncflnQW as it hath been of yore : — 
wltQreso6^<^ I may, 

♦ ^y night or day , 

'rho things whidi I have eeen I now can sco no moio 

u* 

,^"Uo Bainbow ebHbiM ffiad g^. 

^>nd lovely is tho Bose, 
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The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the, heavens are bare : 
Wotersxm a starry night. 

Are beMtifhl azid Jfhir ; 

The shhshine is lu glorioiis^ birth, 

But t knoV,* where’er I go, . ^ 

That there' hath past^ awa^ a glory from the earth, 




Now, while the birds thus miig a joyous iitong. 

And while the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sotmdV. 

'Eo me alone there oazue a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gav0 tlmt thought relief, 

And .X aga^ sti^ong: 

The cataraots Wow thei^ hc^hmp^ets fi^m the steep ; 
No more shall grief of nrine season wrong ; 

I hear the Echoes through the mountains strong, 
The Winds come to mo from the helda of sleep, 
And all the oarih is gay ; 

ILand cmd Boa , 


Give thoms^voS np>to joijlity, 

And the 
Doth every^fe^ 

Shout roudd«mt»i let ih;y ^outs, thou hai/p\ 


Ye blessed Orwtures; X hearil .the call 
Ye to each other I sec 

The heavens laugh with yi?*f In your jubilee , 
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My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal, 

I'ho fulness of your bliss, I feel — I feel it all. 

Oh evil day 1 if I were sullen 
AVhile earth herself is adorning. 

This sweet May-Morning, 

And the Children are culling 
On every side. 

In a thousand valleys far and wide, 

Fresh flowers ; while the sun shines warm, 
And the Babe leaps up on his Mother’s arm : — 

I hear, I hear, with joy I hear I 
— But there’s a Tree, of many, one, 

A single Field which I have looked upon. 

Both of them speak of something that is gone: 

The Pansy at my feet 
Both the same tale rejpeat : 

W’hiiher is fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting : 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar : 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness 
Bui trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home : 

Tlcavcn lies about us in our infancy ! 
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Sliailos of tlio prison-liouso begin to closo 
Upon tbo growing Boy, 

]>ut he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
Ho sees it in his joy ; 

Tlie Youth, who daily farther from tho east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by tho vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 

At length tho Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day. 

vn 

Uai th fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a Mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 

Tho homely Nurse doth all sho can 
^I’u make her Fostci>child, her Inmate Man, 
Forget tho glories he hath known, 
ihat imperial palace whence^he came. 

VII. 

Behold the Child among his new-born blisses, 
A six years’ Darling of a pigmy size I 
bee, where ’mid work of his own hand he lies, 
Fretted by sallies of his mother’s kisses, 

With light upon him from his father’s eyes ! 
See, at his feet, some little plan or chart. 

Some fragment from his di'eam of human life. 
Shaped by himself with nowly-lcarucd art ; 
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A weddi&g or A feetival, 

A nK>UTm])(g or a fimoral ; 

Ajpid 4]us now his heart, 

Atid DUito thia ho frames his sung : 
Then iirill he fit his tongue 
To dialogues of htumesH,, love, or strife ; 

But it will not he long 
Ere this he thrown eside. 

And with now joy and piide 
The littlo Actor cons another part ; 

Filling from time to time his * humorous stage ’ 
With all tho persons, dowh to palsied Ago, 

That Lifo brings with her in her equipage ; 

As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation. 


VIII. 

Thou, whose exteiior semldanoe doth helie 
Thy Soul’s immensity ; 

I'hou best l?hilosof>h®r, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage; thou Elye>among the blind. 
That, deaf and dlent, read’st thO eternal deep, 
Haunted for ever by the^etemal mind,-* 
bdghty Brpphet 1 Seer blest,} 

On wh^ those truths dourest. 
Which wn are toUhos all our liteato^find. 

In darkness Mt» the darloqess,^ the grave ; 
Thou, over whom thy Isoiuot^telity 
Broods like the Xley, a jtfa Ste r o’er a'Slave, 

A Presouoe which is not to be put by ; 
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'J’hou liitlo Oliild, yet glprious in the might 
Of hcavon-bom freedom on &y boiug^d height. 
Why with euch earnest pains dost thou pi'ovoko 
'J'lio years to bring the ihovitablo yoke, 

UUius blindly 'sHth thy blossodnoss at strife ? 

* Full soon thy Soul shall have her 6arthly freight, 
And custom lie upon thoo with a weiglit, 

Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life I 


Oh joy I that in our embers 
la something that doth live^ 

That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive I 

Tlio thought of our past years in me dotli bn od 
Pcipctual benediction : not indeed 
1 \n that which is most worthy to be VLont , 
dlelight and libo:Ay, the simple orcod 
Of Childhood, whether busy or)tt rest, 

With now-^fledged hope still fluttering in his breast 
hlot for these I raise 
^ The song49f thapks and praise ; 

Bgit fl>r those ohstizmte questionings 
Of smme and euiitard iwngs, 

Fallings from Us, vatdehings; 

Blaidi misgivings of a G:featuro 
Moving alMout^ vrorlds not realised, 

High instinots heSyre which our mortal Nature 
Did tiemble like a guilty thing surpiibcd ! 
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But for those first affections. 

Those shadowy recollections, 

\Vhich, he they what they may. 

Are yot the fountain light of all our day. 

Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 

Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of tho eternal Silence : truths that wake. 

To perish never ; 

^\’hich neither listlossnoss, nor mad endeavoui 
Nor Man nor Boy, 

Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 

Can Titterly abolisli or destroy ! 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far wo be. 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither. 

Can in a moment travel thither 
And SCO the Children sport upon tho shore, 

And hear the mighfy waters rolling evermore. 


X. 

Then sing, ye Birds, sing, sing a joyous jsong f 
And" let the young Lambs bound 
As to the tabor's sound ! 

Wo in thought will join your throng, 

Ye that pipe and ye that play, 

. Ye that through your liearts to-daj 
Feel tho gladness of tho IVIay ! 
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^Mlat iJioTigli the radiance which was oiioo so brip;lit, 

1 k; now for ever taken from my sight. 

Though nothing can bring back tlio hour 
or splendour in the grass, of glory in tlio flower : 

AVe will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind : 

111 the primal sympathy 
Which having been must over bo; 
ill the soothing thoughts that s^miig 
Out of human suffering ; 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In 3 ears that briiig tlio philosophic mind. 


XI. 

And O, ye Fountains, Meadows, Hills, and G roves, 

Forbodo not any severing of our loves t 

Yet in my heart of hearts I feel your miglit : 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your more habitual sway. 

>lovo the Brooks which down their channels fret, 
Even more than when I tripped^lightly as they ; 
The innocent brightness qf a now-born Day 
Is lovely yet ; 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sun 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath Irtspt watch o^or man’s mortality ; 
Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 
'1 hanks to tho human heart by which wo live, 
Tlianks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears ; 

I’o mo the meanest flower that blows can give 
'rhoughts that do often lie too deep for toai-n. 
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Till-. !Fo0isrrAiN; a Conveusation. 

AVo talltCKl wiili open heart* and touguo, 
AlTcctionato and tme* 

A pair of frionda, though I waa j oung, 
Aul IMatthotV’ bovont^'two, 

Wo lay bonoath a spreading oak, 
lio 8 ido a inossy seat ; 

And from tho turf a fotmiain bioko. 

Ami gurglfMl at 0111 foot. 

* Now, Matthew I * said I, * let ns matt h 
This water’s pleasant time 
IVitli some old border-song, or catch, 
That suits a summer’s noon ; 

Oi of the chnrch-clock and tho ehiiuos 
iSing hero beneath the shado, 

"I'htit half-mad thing of witty rhyinos 
Which you last April mado i ’ ^ 

Tu bilonco Matthew lay, and eyu<l. 

The spring; hen^th t^e titee ; * 

And thus the dear old xoa^tetdied. 

The groydunSrad man of gH^i 

‘ No check, no stay, ihis Streamlet &ani { 
How merrily it gods I - <• 

'Twill mmfttnuron a fhoapEuad years. 

And flow as now it flows • 
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And lieio, ou tliis dolightful day^ 

I criuuot choose h’Ut think 
How oft, a vigorous'^aiin, I h^y 
Bcsido this ibitniain*B brink. 

IVIy oycs are dim ^itibt childish tcArB» 

I^Iy hoort is idly stirrod, 

For tlio ssmo sound is In my cai^ 

Which in those days I hoards 

Thus faros it still in onr decay ; 

And yot the wiser mind 

Moums less for what age takes awa> 

T]ian what it leaves behind. 

Tlio blackbird amid leafy trees. 

The lark above the hill» 

Let loose their carols when tlioy ;iiloaso^ 
Arc quiet when thoy will. 

W'itli Nature never do Mey ^vugo 
A luolish strife ; they see • -- 
A happy yo^th, and their olc\ age 
Is beautiful and free. • 

But wo are £>ro8sed by heavj^ laws ; 

And often, no 

AVo wea# a flEkco of joy» b9<^uso 

AVe have been |^Uid of yore. 

If there Wone ,who seed bemosin 
llis kindred laid in earth, 

'i'he household hearts that were his own 
Jt is the man of mirth. 
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My days, my Friend, are almost gone. 
My life has been approved. 

And many love mo ; but, by none 
Am I enough beloved/ 

‘ Now both himself and me ho \vroiigs, 
The man who thus complains 1 
1 live and sing my idle songs 
Upon those happy plains. 

And Matthew, for thy children dead 
I’ll be a son to thee ! * 

At this ho grasped my hand, and said, 
* Alas ! that cannot be/ 

Wo roso up from tho fountain-sido ; 
And down tho smooth descent 
Of tho green sheep- traok did wo glide ; 
And through the wood we went. 

And, ero wo /?amo to Xioonard’s rock. 
He sang those witt^ rhymes * 

About tho crazy old church-clock. 

And the bewildered chimes. 


UpOK WeST^JNSTER BRiOGK. 

Earth has not anything to show more fair, 
l^ull would hobo of soul who could pass by 
A slight so touching in its majesty : 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
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Tliia beauty of the morning, silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky. 

All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep 
In his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne’er saw I, never felt, a calm so deep ! 

The river glideth at his own sweet will ; 
liear God I the very houses seem asleep ; 

And all that mighty heart is lying still V 


The World is too much with us ; late and soon 
Getting and spending, wo lay waste our powot's ; 
Little wo SCO in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon ! 
This Sea that bares her bosom to the moon. 

The winds that will bo howling at all hours 
And are up-gathered now like sh3eping flowers. 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — Groat God I Td rather bo 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, — 

So might 1, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make mo less fcrloru 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 
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1?0 MibXOK. 

Milton I ikoti t>$ living at tkis hour : 

England kath nMd of tkad : die is % ibn 
Of stagnant vtaldS : ailtn^» woxd, and pon, 
Fireside, fkd kerdo iirei;dtk nf ball and bower 
Have forfeited tkeit ancient' ISngUsh dower , 

Of inward kappiness. We are selfisk men ; 

Oh ! raise us np, vetutn to -ds again ; 

And give us manners, yirtue, freedbm, power. 
Thy soul was like a Star, and dwdt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voi(^ Whose sound was like the ; 
Vnre as tko naked heavens, majcstio, freo. 

So didst thou travel on life’s oommon way. 

In cheerful godliness i and peii thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


T^xTEkK Asonr. 

Fivo years have ; five snmtnerBp with the length 
Of five long ! and again 1 hear 

Those waters, rolling firom their moiuxtain-springs 
With a soft inland miix)ixur.-^Once again 
Do I hehpld these steep aaid* loftjr oliffii. 

That on a wild sounded eoone ^mpiese 

Thoughts of more deepaMli^oii ; and eoianeot 

The landscape the 

The day is come when repejse 

Here, under this darh sycamOie/and view 

^i'hese plots of cottage^ground, these oruhard tufts, 
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Whicli at this season, ,wi'^' their imripe ftciits, 
Aro olad in <nxp green, hitie^^a^^locie themselves 
’Mid groves,-a^ a ? • 

These hedge-roin^li(|b^j^4ii^^^^8r,^^ lines 
Of sportive 
^ Green 

Sent up, in iStuf^ <^on^ ^eftn6^;l.' , 

With some nnesd&in i^:^ght8e^ 

Of vagrant 

Or of some Her|i^S o^if^'^e^rh^li^ ftpe , 

The Hermit «dto.sldn'e,l. •• .. -X'- ' 

;' :■ -i ^ ^ •,^'; ,',1, ■ forinsi - 

Through a long nm 

As is a.lapdi^pe tb.^'j^iil^ •, 

Bulk oft, in lim^y. '^^^'ahd'^in^.t^e ^ . 

Of towns and.'<&ties,'j 4i^1rs,pnre^ to th^ . . 

In houm of weariness; s6nsntio:i^" sweet. 

Felt in the bhio^ akd^ !the;heart, 

^nd pai^g evi^ . 

With tWl^i^ 


Of unretnex 
As have no 


^p^haps, 

aY'itii^npe V '- 

On th^'besi , 

His littlt, eeis. ; • 

' '-.ptiitiat • 



In 

In which the 


Of all this' uninteliigibie wcnld; 


w^airf weight 


T 2 
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Is lightonod : — that sorone and blessed mood. 

In which tho affections gently load us on, — 

Until, the breath of this corporeal framo 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

Wo see into the life of things. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, oh I how oft — 

In darkness and amid tho many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when tho fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and^ tho fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart— 

How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thro’ tho woods, 

How often has my spirit tiirned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished thought. 
With many rccognitions*dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

Tho picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the, sense 
Of present pleasure, but with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future years. And so I dare to hope. 

Though changed, no doubt, from what I was whcli first 

1 camo among these hills; when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the "fountains, by tho sides 
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Of tho deep rivers, and tlio lonely streams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from sometlxing that he dreads, than one 
Who sought tho thing ho loved. For Natui’o then 
(Tho coarser pleasures of my boyish days, 

• And their glad animal movements all gone by) 

To mo was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted mo like a passion : the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood. 
Their colours and their forms, were then to mo 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of a remoter charm. 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Uiiborrowed from the eye. — That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor monm nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I iiavo learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
Tho still, sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh i^or grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with tho joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

'Whose dwelling is tho light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and tho living air, 
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And tho blno sky^ anA W ibo mind of man : 

A motion and a tlsiat impels 

All thinking of nU thought, 

And rolls through'^ t^ngs. , Therefore am I still 
A lover of l^e nu^ov^s .and the woods. 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From this green earth a of all the hiiglity Vorld 
Of eye, and ear,-^bothL what they half create, 

And what poreoivo ; well pleased to recognise 
In nature and tho language of the sense, 

Tho anchor of my purest thoughts, tho nurse, 

Tho guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay ; 

For thou art with iuo here upon the banks 
Uf this fair river ; thou most dearest Friend, 

V 

My dear, dear Friend ; and in thy voice I catch * 
Tho language of my former heart, and read , 

My former pleasures ih the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. Oh! yet a little, while 
May I behold in, thi^what’I wM 
My doi^i dear .fi@li^r1 and, this prayer X make, 
Knowing that never did Jbetray . 

The heart that ioyed her; /tie her privilege. 
Through idl.ihe y^rs of , this otir life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; . for she can so inform ^ 

The mind that is within us, so imprei^s 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
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With lofty thoughts, that neither ovil toiiguob, 
liiisli judgments, nor the sneers of selfisli mon, 

]Sor greetings where no hindticss ia, nor uU 
Tlio dreary iutorcoui'se of daily life, 

Shall e’er preTail agciinst us, ox* disturb ^ 

Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. , Therefore let the luoon 
Sliine dh thee in thy Aolit^*y walk I - 
And let the misty mountain-winds be fro© 
blow against thee : and, in after years, 
lion these wild ecstasies, shall bo matured 
Into a sober pleasure; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memory bo as a dwelliug-placb 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh [ then. 

If solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 
Of tender joy wilt thou remember me, . 

And these my exhortations I perchauco — 

If I should be where I no more can hear - 
•Tny voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these glcsims 
Of past existence— ^wilt thou then forget 
That on the of thi© ^lightful stream 

We stood together ; and iha^ I, so long 
A worshipper of .Katntoy^]&er ca^ 

Unwearied nn^thal ^th^ say> 

IVith wamor ldY©*--oli I wifix fno: deeper tkmiI 
Of holier love* ifoi w^i. tlioU^^^ 

That after many wander&i^ M^ years . 

Of absence, these stPop and lofty Qliflfs, 

And this green pastoral lahd^pe, were to mo 
More deal*, both for ihoms<dyee and for thy sake I 
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COLERIDGE. 

S \:^JUEL. Tavi.ob Coleridge. Born 1772 ; Died 1834. 

The fion of a Devonshire clorgyman, ho was educated at (hirist’s 
llospitul, and Camhridf^o; but left tho university to enlist in 
a regiment of dragoons. From tliis Jie was restored to his 
friends, and at first entered ardently into tho movements 
whicli tho impulse of the French devolution stirred in 
Fnglaiid. But with these ho lost sympathy, and took liis 
jdaeo in litoraturo as ono of the “Lake School” of poets, of 
wliioli Wordsworth was the ehief. 
lie was strongly influenced in his poetry by liis jdiilosophical 
studies, lie had an intellect of extraordinary range, hut, 
through weakness of will, accomplislied little in proportion 
either to his ability, or to tho number of literary schemes 
uhich ho projected. 

Hymn liKPoiiE Sunrise in the Vale of Ciumouni. 

1 1 AST thou a charm to stay tho moriiing-star 
In his steep course? r-o long ho seems to jiaiiso 
On thy hiild awful head, O , sovran Blanc ! 

Tho Arvo and Ai’yeiron at thy base 
Bavo ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful form ! 
liiscst from forth thy silent sea of pines 
1 low silently ! Around tlico and above 
Drep is tho ail’, and dark, substantial, black. 

All ebon mass : mctliinks thou piorcest it, 

As with a wedgo! hut when I look again. 

It is thiiio own calm home, thy ciystal shriii 3 . 

Thy habitation from eternity! 
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0 (Ireail uiul silent mount! I gazotl upon tlieo, 

'rill thou, still present to llio bodily sense, 

Ditlst vanish from my thought: ontrancud in prayer 

1 '\v()r, shipped the invisible alone. 

Vet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 

Sy sweet, wo know not wo are listening to it, 

'i’hou, the moan while, wast blending with my th«)iighl. 
Yea, with 1113^ life, and life’s own secret joy ; 

'I'ill the dilating soul, onrapt, transfused, 

Jjilo the mighty vision passing — there, 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven I 
Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
'riiou owost ! not alone those swelling tears, 
iVIato thanks and secret ecstasy I Awake ! 

Voice of sweet song I Awake, my heart, Awake 
Ciioen vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Tliou first and chief, solo sovran of the vale ! 

() iitruggling with the darkness all the night, 

?Vnd visited all night by troops of^tars. 

Or wlion they climb the ekj^ or when they sijjk ; 
Oompanion of tlio moming-star at dawn, 

Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of tlio dawn 
('u-licrald ! wake, O wake, and utter praise I 
Who sank ih^- sunless pillars deep in earth ? 

AVho filled thy countenance with rosy light? 

A\"lio made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And 3’'OU, yc five wild torrents, fiercely’ glad ! 

Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth. 
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Down those precipitdus^. black, jagged rocks, 

For over shattered apd the silhe rfor ever ? 

Wlio gave * 

Your stron^h^ j^our fciry and .your 

Unceasing thnhder etBrnid;f^ 

And who commailA^l'^and sitenee carno— 

“ Here let the IdUoWs ftiffen, rost?’^ 

Yo icC'faUsI ye thaib from brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

'J’orrents, methipks, .that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopped at once lemud their maddest pluijigc ! 

Motionless torrents! silont,pat^^^tsi 

Who made you glerioils as the .ga^ of heaven, 

Beneath the keen foil mpoh f Wi^o bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows? , 5Vho^ with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 

God ! lot the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer ; and let t]^ ice-plaiha «^h6,' God ! 

God 1 sing, ye m^dow^sl^^ms, with ghulsomc voice i 
Ye pine-groves, with youf softre^ sonl-liko sounds ! 
And they too have a voioe, y<m snow. 

And in their perUous &11 
Ye living ! 

Ye wild^goats uest ! 

Ye eagles, plkyina^ iQf the ^ ! 

Yo lightningi^ [ 

Ye signs and wdhi^dpf thej^aornent I 1 
Utter forth God, and fill thO wi^ ptai^ t . 

Thou too, hoar mount! witfi tSy-dey-pointiug j^ks. 
Oft from whose feet, the avalaucho, unheard. 
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Shoots downward, glittering through the 'piqro soroiio 
Into tho depth of douds tliat vdl thy brca&t — ' 

Thou too again, 'stupcnid^ nidl^tMul 
That as I raise my he«d, aw^e ]towcd low 
In adoration, upward base ' ' 

Slow-travellingi With d^.eye&saffiised with ti'ai'n, 
Solemnly seemostjlihn a.vapouify-cloiftfti ' ‘ 

To rise before ino-^riae, 0 ovor rise, 

Rih-c, liko a dload of ineebae, fitom the caith ! > 

Thou kingly spirit, thrbned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from^^rth to,beaveh, 

Groat hierarch I tell thou the siletyt sky,. . 

And toll the stars, and you rming sun, 

Earth, with hen t^usand'^ voices, jtraijh^ God' 
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BYRON. 

LdiiD Byron. Bom 1788 ; Died 1824. 

An urnviso education of tho sort most likely to iniliingo a 
clmructer in which strong passion ond most keen sensitivoness 
wero combined, did much to destroy tho balance of Byron’s 
mind. At tho age of oleven he succeeded to a title and largii 
estates ; but this served only to confirm the waywardness of 
wliich liis baneful education had laid the foiiiulatioii. 
Unhappiness drove him to excess, and remorse darkened his 
life, lie died when on the eve of a new career, as a volunteer 
in tho cause of Greek independence. 

In 1811, the poems, “Childe Harold,” ** Tho Giaour,” and “ Tho 
llrhle of Abydos,” won for him a rapid and brilliant fame, wliich 
his later poems confinned. His genius was stormy and tnr- 
hnlent ; but combines, to a degree unsurpassed, powerful aiid 
melodious language with intense feeling, and vivid imagination. 

Stanzas for Music. 

'JhiEUE’s not a joy tho world can give like that it tak.js 
away, 

When the glow of early tlnonght cleolinos in feeling’s 
dull decay ; 

'Tis not on youth’s smooth oheok tho blush alono, 
wliich fades so fast, 

But tho tender bloom of heart is gone, cro ycuth itself 
be past. 

Then tho fow whoso spirits float ahovo the wreck of 
happiness 

Are driven o’er tho shoals of guilt or ocean of excess : 
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Tlio magnet of their course is gone, or only points in 
vain 

The shore to which their shiver’d sail shall never 
stretch again, 

il'hcn the mortal coldness of the soul like death itself 
comes down ; 

It cannot feel for others’ woes, it dare not dream its 
own ; 

'J’liat heavy chill has frozen o’er the fountain of our 
tears, 

And though the eye may sparkle still, *tis where the ice 
appears. 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and mirth dis- 
tract the breast, 

Tlirough midnight hours that yield no more their 
former hope of rest ; 

*Tis but as ivydeaves around the ruin’d turret wreiitlie. 

All green and wildly fresh without, but worn and grey 
bencatli. 

Oh could I feel as I have fclt,-H)r bo what I have been, 

Or weep as 1 could onco have wept o’er many a vanisli’d 
scene ; ^ 

As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all braekisli 
though they bo, 

iSo, midst the wither’d waste of life, those tears wouUl 
flow to me, , 
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My Native Ijand — Good. Night, 
Adieu, adieu! ehoyo 

Fades o*er tlii^ wateT^i bta _ 

The Bight=*wix^'^h|f the breakers roar. 
And shrieks 

Yon aiiji that satfi upo^ :ihe ada 
Wo follow, in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee* 

My Native Land— ^Gd<^iNight ! 

A few short hours and he will rise 
To give ‘the morrow birth; . 

And I shall hail the main apd skies. 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall; * ' 

Its hearth is desolate; 

W ild weeds ar^ gat:hering on the wall ; 
My dog howls at the gate. 

Come hither, hither, my little page • 
Why dost thpu weep and wail ? 

Or dost then dread the hillows* rage. 

Or tremble at the gale? 

But dash the teax-drpp £^m thine ey© ; 

Our ship is ewitt and/ktrong i 
Our fleetest faloon scarce pan fly.. . 

Mote merrfily along/^ ; * / . 

. ''V . , 

^Lot 'Winds be shrilly let waves roll Ingh,. 

1 fear not wave nor wind : 

Yet marvel not. Sir Ohilde, that I, 

Am sorrowful in mind ; 
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For I have from my father gouo, 

A mother whom I. love. 

And have no firiend, save ineee alone* 

But thee — and Ojie .ahQVo. 

“ My father blessed mo fervently, 

~ Tot did not mnoh oomplmn 
But sorely will niy mother eigh 
Till I come back agaim’^— - 
** Enough, ehotigh, my little lad I 
Such tears become thine oyo ; 

If I thy gTulel<^ bosom had, 

Mine own would hot= be dry. 

Gome hither^ hiifcer, my staumdr yeoman, 
‘ Why dost thou look so pale 
Or dost thou dread a French fooman ? 

Or shiver at galb?” — , 

“ Deem’st thou I tremble tor my life ? 

Sir Childe, not so weak , 

But thinking on an absent. Vife 
Will blanch a ohe^^ 

“ My spo:use and^ys dwell, near thy hall. 
Along the borded^ng lake, . \ 

And wlTen they bn the&r fidher call, . 

AVhat answer shall, sW^make 
** Enough^ enough, my ysohmn good. 

Thy grief let hone gainsay 
But I, who am of lighter mood. 

Will laugh to flee away/* ' 
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For who would ti-u&t the scorning sighs 
Of wife or paramour ? 

Fresh foeres will dry the bright blue eyes 
We late saw streaming o’er. 

For pleasures past I do not giiove, 

Nor perils gathering near ; 

My greatest giief is that I leave 
No thing that claims a tear. 

And now I’m in tho w^oiid alone, 

Upon the wide, wide sea : 

But why should I for others groan. 

When none wll sigh for me ? 

Perchance my dog will whine in vain. 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 

But long ere I come back again 
He’d tear mo whore he stands. 

With thee, my bark, I’ll swiftly go 
Athwart tho foaming brine ; 

Nor care what lan^ thou bear’st me to. 

So not again to mine. 

Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves I 
And when you fail my sight. 

Welcome, ye deserts and ye caves ! 

My Native Land — Good Night ! 
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“JluMM ANi> Her 

Oh I\oiiio ! my country ! city of the KOnl I 
'riio orplians of the heart must turn to tht‘ 0 , 
lionc mother of dead empires ! and I’oiitiol 
III their shut breasts their petty misery. 

A\ hat are our woes and sufterance? Come and see 
Tlio cyjuoss, Jiear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples, Vo ! 

Whose agonies are evils of a day — 

A w*.>rld is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

^iobo of nations ! ihoro she stands, 

Cliildless and crownless in her voiceless woo ; 

All empty urn witliin her wither’d hands, 

A V hose holy dust was scattered long ago ; 

'Ihe Sciplos’ tomb contains no ash(3s now; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their lieroic dwellers : dost thou flow, 

^ Old ’fiber i through a marble w^ldcrnoss ? 

llise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her disfri .ss, 

’The Goth, the Christian, Time, AVar, Flood, and Fiie 
Have dealt upon tho seven-hill’d city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories star by star extnre, 

And up tho steep barbarian moiiarchs ridcj, 

^V'here the car climb’d the Capitol ; far and wide 
'I’eiiiple and tower went down, nor left ;i siti* : 

( 'luKJS ol ruins ! who sliall tj*aee the void 
(J'er the dim fragments east a lunar liglit, 

And say, “ lieie was, o: is,” wlieie all is douMy 


u 
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Tho double iiiglit of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter, Ignorance, have wrapt and wrap 
All round us ; we but feel our way to err : 

The ocean hath its chart, tho stars their map, 

And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap 
i^ut Rome is as the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections ; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka I ” it is clear — 

When but some false mirage of ruin rises near 

Alas ! the lofty city I and alas ! 

Tho trebly hundred triumphs I and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
Tho conqueror’s sword in bearing fame away ! 

Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil’s lay, 

And Livy’s pictured page! — but these shall ho 
Her resurrection ; all beside — decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she boro when Romo \V'as 
free I 

Oh thou, whose chariot roll’d on Fortune’s wheel, 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thoii who didst subduo 
Thy country’s foes ere thou wouldst pause to feel 
Tho wi-ath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O’er prostrate Asia r — thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates — Roman, too, 

\\'itli all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 
With an atoning smile a moi'e than earthly cro^vn— 
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The dictatorial wi*eath — coiildst tliou diviuo 

I’o what would Olio day dwindle that which niatle 

Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 

15y aught than Romans Rome should thus l>e laid ? 

Slio who was named Ktemal, and array’d 

Her warriors hut to conquer — sho who veilM 

hearth with her haughty shadow, and display’d. 

Until the o’er-canopiod Korizon fail’d. 

Her rushing wings — Oh! she who was Almighty hail’d , 

Sylla was first of victors; but our own, 

The sagest of usuiqiors, Cromwell 1 — ^lie 
1 \k) swept off senates while he how VI the throne 
Down to a block — immortal rebel ! See 
What criinos it costs to be a moment free, 

And famous through all ages ! but beneath 
I lis fate the moral lurks of destiny j 
1 Fis day of double victory and dc^th 
lldicld him win two realms, and, happier, yield his 
breath. 

1’he third of the same moon whose former course 
ITad all but crown’d him, on the solf^sanio day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force, 

And laid him with the earth’s preceding clay. 

And show’d not Fortune thus how fame and sway. 
And all wo deem delightful, and consume 
( )nr souls to compass through each arduous way. 

Are in her eyes less h&ppy than the tomb ? 

^^’ero they but so in man’s, how diffci-ent were his dcom * 

u 2 
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Aiul lliuu, drrad Kt.-ituo! yot nxiistoiit in 
jiiifitiTcsl funu urnakod luajoshy, 

'J luai wlio boholdest, ’mid tho assassins* din, 

A I. lliy l>athed base lino bloody ( Vesav lio, 

IA>ldin^ hiB robo in dj'iii^ di^nii,)', 

All ollbriri^ to tliiiu* altar from tlui qnocn 
nr ij;nds and men, threat Xmnosis! did lie die. 

And tlinn, too, perish, l*ompt\v? liavii ye Ixmmi 
N’ ielors of e»»iinlloss kings, or pnpiK-ts of a scene? 

And tlion, the lliinider-striekcm iinrso of Jionie I 
Mnvwolf! ^vhose brazeudmaged dngs impart 
milk of eompiesf yet within llu; ilomo 
\MicVe, as a monument ol’anthpie art, 
d'hou standest ; — .Mother ni' the luiglity Jieavt, 

\\ liich llie groat founder suck'd from rliy* wild teat, 
t'^enrcird by the lioman Jove’s c tin ‘real dart, 

A ml thy limbs black >Yitli lightning - dost thou yet 
» .nar*l tliine i im nor tfjl cubs, nor thy fond charge fui gel 

'Mu 111 ilost ; but all tliy loster- babes ;ue dead — 
d’lic moil of iron : and the world lialh roar'd 
< dties from out tlioir sepulchres : men hied 
In imitation of the things they fear'd. 

And foiiglit and conquer'd, and the same course 
s tool'll, 

At apish distance ; but as yot none have, 

Ni>r eoidd, tho same supremaey liavo near'd, 

Save imo vain man, uho is not in the grave, 
let', vanquiNlfd by himself, tv^ Ivis own ^slaves a >ia\c - 
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I'lu; fi>ol of fiilso (loiiiinion— aiul a kiiul 
< )!’ hastanl (^Lsar, fi>llo\vii\^ him of oM 
Witii stops unequal; for the lioinan’s luiii'l 
Was motion \1 in a loss terrestrial inoiihl, 

With passions tiorcer, yet a ju<lgnicnt I'ohl, 

• And an immortal instinct which redeem’d 
'riui frailties of a heart so soft, yot hold, 

Al»*id«'S witli the distatT now lio seoniM 
Ai (’luopatra's feet, — and now himself he hcamM 

And eamo and saw — and conquered! Jhit tin* anui 
Who would luivo lamed his eagles down to th 
JiiKe a train’d falcon, in tho (Jlallie van, 

\\ hieli lie, in sooth, long led to victory, 

With a deaf heart wliich never seemM to ho 
A listener to itself, was strangely framed; 

\\ ith hut one w'cakest weakness — vanity, 

( V^pjettish in amhition, still ho aim’d — 

V can he avouch, or answer what ho claim'd? 

And would bo all or nothing — nor could wait • 
For tho Huro grave to level him ? few years 
Had fix’d him with the Ca&sars in his fate. 

On whom wo tread : For this tho conqueror le.iis 
Tlio ttidh of triumph I and for this tho tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flon M, 

An universal deluge, wliich appears 
Witlioiit ail ark for wretched man’s ahudo‘, 

And ebbs but to reflow*! Konow thy rainbow, OodI 
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The Ocean. 

JfoLL tliou ileop and dark blue Ocean — roll! 

'l\iu tliousaud fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
jMaji maj-ks the earth with ruin — his control 
Stops with tlio shore ; — upon the watery plain 
'rh(5 wrcfjks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shinlow of man’s ravage, save his own, 

Will'll, for a inouiont, like a drop of rain, 

lie sinks into tliy depths, with laihhling gioan, 

W itlionl a grav'o, unkneird, uncollin’d, and unknown. 

Ills sti'ps arc not upon thy paths, — thy iields 
Are not a spoil for him, — thou dost aviso 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength ho Avichhs 
J'er i'arHi’s dostmotion thou dost all despise, 
Spurning liim from thy bosom to the skies, 

A nd send’st him, shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his gods, whore haply lies 
1 1 is petty hope in spine near port or bay. 

And dasJiest him again to earth ; — tliere lot him lay. 

Tliy shores arc empires,* changed in all save thco — 
Assyria, (Irooco, Home, Carthago, what are they? 
'i’hy waters washed them xiowel- while they were fj cc. 
And many a tyrant since; their shores obey 
’I’ho stranger, slave, or savage ; their decay 
lias di-ied up roabus to deserts :~not so thou, 
rneliangeahlo save to thy wild waves* play — 

'rime writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow — 

Such as ereation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 
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Tlmu glorious juirror, wlioro tlio Almighty form 
Glasses itself iu tempests ; in all time, 

Calm or convulsed — in broezo, or galo, or storm, 
Icing tliO polo, or in the torrid climo 
Dark-heaving; — boundless, endless, and sublime-- 
• I’ho imago of Eternity — tho throno 
Of tho Invisible; ovon from out thy slimo 
Tho monsttjrs of the deep aro made; each 
Obeys ilice ; thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

And 1 have loved thee, Ocean I and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to bo 
lloriu', like thy bubbles, onward ; from a l)oy 
1 wanton’d Avith thy breakers— they to mo 
Wove a delight ; and if the freshening sea 
Made ihuffn a terror — ^twas a pleasing fear, 

For 1 was as it wore a child of thee, 

And trusted to tliy billows far and near, 

An^l laid my hand ux3on thy mano, as I do hero. 

Fair climo! whore every season smiles 
Benignant o^or those blessed isles, 

Which, seen from far Colonna's height. 

Make glad tho heart that hails the sight, 

And lend to loneliness delight. 

There mildly dimpling. Ocean’s cheek 
Uoflocts tho tints of many a peak 
( !aught by the Iftughing tides that lav© 

Tlle^e Edens the oastom wavts. 
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Ami if at times a transient breeze 
Jire.ik tlio blue crystal of the seas, 

())• sweep one blossom from the t} ooSj 
How welcome is each gentle air 
'I’hat wakes and wafts the odours theie 
h^or there the Rose, o’er crag or vale, 
iSiiltana of the Kightingalo, 

The maid for whom his moloily, 

17 is thousand song$ arc heard on higl 
llloorns hliiHhing to her lover’s talc : 
jris queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 
Ihihent h^*' winds, nnchill’d by snows, 
Far from the winters of the west, 

Vty every bi'cezo and season blest. 
Returns the sweets by nature given 
in softest i license back to lieavon ; , 

And grateful yields that smiling sky 
Her fairest hue and fragrant sigh. 

And many a summer flower is there. 
And many a ifeliado that love might sin 
And many a grottcf, meant for rest, 
'rhat holds the pirate for a guest ; 
Whose bark in sheltering cove below 
Ijiirks for the passing peaceful prow, 
Till the gay mariner’s guitar 
Js lieavd, and seen the evening stai- ; 
Then stealing with the nmfllod oar. 

Far shaded by the rooky shore. 

Rush the night-prowlerfe on the prey. 
And turn to groans his roundelay. 



strange — tliat 'where Nature loved to liaeo. 
As if for gods, a dwelling place. 

And evei*y charm and grace hath mixM 
Within the paradise she fix\l, 

'i'hcre man, oiiamour\l of distress, 

Sliould mar it into wildenicss. 

And trample, brute-liko, o’er each llewei 
'i'liat tasks not one laborious hour ; 

Nor claims the culture of his hand 
'J’o bloom along the fairy land, 

J»ut springs as to preclude liis care, 

And sweetly w’^oos him — but to spare ! 
tStrangn — that 'where all is i>eaco beside, 
I’hero passion riots in her pride, 

And lust and rapine "wildly roigu 
*1^1 keii o’er the fair domain. 

Jt is as though tho fiends prcvailVl 
Against tho seraphs they assail’d. 

And, fix’d on heavenly thrones, should dwell 
Tho freed inheritors of hell f 
So soft the scene, so fei*m*d for joy, 

So enrst tho tyrants that destroy I 

lie who hath bent him o*ct the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled, 

Tho first dark day of nothingiu.ss, 

^J'he last of danger and distress, 

(llcforo Decay’s effacing Engers 

Have swept the lines whore Ijcauty lingers,) 
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And mark’d the mild angelic air, 

’Die rapture of repose that's thorott 
’Du) fix’d yet tender traits that streak 
’J'lio languor of the pladd cheek, 

And — hut for that sad shrouded eye. 

That fires not, wins not, Weepp not, now. 

And but for that chill, changeless brow, 

Wliero cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Ap])ala the gazing mourner's heait, 

As if to him it could impart 

’I'lic doojn ho dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yob, but for those and^theso alone, 
ijoiiio moments, ay, one treadherous hour, 
lie still might doubt the tyrant’s power; 
iSo fair, so calm, 80, softly "seal’d, 

Tlio first, last look by death ^voal’d f 
Snoli is the aspect of this shbre ; 

”J’is Greece, but living Qrocoe no more i 
iS() coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

Wii start, for soul is wanting there. 

Jlers is the loArolihess in death,, 

’Dial parts not quite with patting breath ; 

Ibit beauty with thut fearftil bloom, 

'J’hat. hue which hauUts it tO ^e tomb,. 

I’xpressiou’s last recie^g ray," ; 

A gilded halo hovorhig round decay, 

’I’hu faroAvoll l)eam of Feeling pass’d awaj/ 1 
iSptirU i)f lb at fiamo, perohanoe of heavenly birth, 

W) gli^ams, but warms no ino\e its cherish’d eai*th t 
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Climo of tho unforgottcn brave I 
Wlioso land from plain to moimtain-oavo 
Was Freedom*B Lome or Glory’s grave ! 
Shriuo of tho mighty 1 can it bo, 

That this is all remains of thee? 
Approach, thou craven ci*ouching slavo: 

Say, is3 not this Thormopylce ? 

Those waters blue that round you lave, — 
Oil Korvilo offspring of the free, 
Ihououiioo what sea, what shore is this? 
Tho gulf, tho rock of Salamis I 
These Bcoucs, their story not unknown, 
Arise, and m^e a^in your own ; 

Snatch from tho ashes of your 6ires : 

'riio embers of their former fires ; 

And he who in the Strife expires 
Will add to theirs a name of fear 
• That tyranny shall quake to hear,^ 

And leave bis sons a hope, a^flttne, 

They too will rather shame : 

For Freedom’s tattle: Op-OAbegiin, 
Bequeath’d by bleedufg 0ire Son; 
Though bqffled oft ever won. 

Bear witness, Gr^ebe, thy hying page I 
Attest it many a deathhM age f 
Whilo kings, in dusty darkness hid, 

Have loft a nameless' p;^aiiiid. 

Thy heroes, thouglt the general doom 
Hath swept tho column from their tomb. 
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A mightier luonumout command, 

'J’lio mountains of their native land ! 
'J'licre points thy Muse to stranger’s eye 
Tlifi graves of those that cannot die ! 
’'I’wcro long to tell, and sad to trace, 
lOach stop from splendour to disgrace ; 
1‘hiough — no foreign foe could quell 
'Thy soul, till from itself it fell; 

Vt‘.s ! Solf-abasoniont paved the way 
villiiiii*honds and despot sway. 


Fkom tub Drama of Manfred. 

MANFRED speaJcS. 

stars arc forth, the moon alx)vo the tops 
or the snow-shining mountains. — Beautiful ! 

I linger yet with Katuro, for the Night 
Math Ix'on to mo a more familiar face 
'Thau that of man* and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 

I JeariiM tho language of another world. 

I do remember me, that in my youth, 

^V'llen I was wandering, — upon such a niglit 
I stood w'ithin tho Coliseum’s wall, 

’.Miilst the cliief relics of almighty Borne; 

The trees which grow along tho broken arches 
Wavoil dark in tho blue midnight, and tho stars 
Shone through tho rents of rilin ; from afar 
'riio wateli-dog bay’d beyond the Tiber ; and 
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More near from out tlio Caesars’ piil.ice <;amo 
The owl’s long cry, and, iiiterniptctlly, 

Of cli.stant sentinels the fitful song 
Ik'gim and died upon the gentle wind. 
tSoiiio cypresses beyond the time-worn broach 
•Appear’d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
AVithin a bowshot. Where the Cmsars dwelt. 

And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levoll’d battleim nls, 
iVnd twines its roots with tho imperial luiartliH, 

Ivy UHuri)s the laurers place of growth ; 

15ut the gladiators’ bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection. 

While Ctesar’s chambers, and tho Augustan halls, 
Crovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

And thoi# didst sliino, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wido and tender light, 

Wliich soften’d down tho hoar austerity 
VDf rugged desolation, and fill’d up, 

As’t wore anew, the gaps of cetfturies ; 

Ticaviiig that beautiful which still was so. 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and tho heart rein o’er 
\\ ith silent worship of the great of old, — 

Tho dead but sceptred sovereigns, avIio still rule 
Our spirits from their unis. 
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SBELX^BY. 

Pj-.itCY 13VSBHE SiiiELtfet.' BoTQ 1702; Died 1822. 
lll-ii8ago at aohool d0ve]ot>ed Shelley the first seeds of Umt 
liutrod of society and its iiiB{itutiohB>hich is visible througii- 
nut uU liis poetry. He became;. the apostle of rovoliition in 
religion and phil^phy; eCud the more ho fell under t)io boiio 
of BCicicty, the fiercer became his protest against it. 

1 iiH poetry bears the impress of his own naturo in its intonsity 
of fueling, its wealth of imagination, and the sublimity of its 
thought. 

n 

To A SCTtABK* 

Hail, to tbee^ bUtii^ spirit ! 

Bird thon-xxeyer wort, 

Tliut from heaTexi, or na^r it, 

Pourost thy fuU hep,rt. 

1u iirnrns*' strains of nnpromeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 
From the ^rth thpti springost 
Liko a dond of 

The b|uo deop^thou wihgesi, 

A:id singing still dost soar,, and j^ring over sing<T.L . 

In the golden lightmng 
Of the suiikon su% . 

0\t which douds aye brightening. 

Thou dost float an^ rnn ; 

Liko an niibodiod Joy whoso race is jnst begun. 
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Tho palo piirplo oven 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a star of heavon 
In tho broad day-light 

'i'lioii art iinsoon, but yot Xhbar^thy shrill th.liglit. 

Keen as a:^^th0 
Of that silv^ sph^Op * 

Whoso intexijsedaihp ha>To\vs 
In tho white dawli oloary 
Uuf il we hardly see, wo feel that it. is there. 

All the earth and air ' , 

With thy voioojia loudy 
Asy when nig^t if bate; 

From, one lonely doud. 

The luouii rains out her/beams^ and heavon ;h ovor- 

. ' [ flowod. 

What thou urh we not ; 

What is h^t like tlTee? 

From rainbow dbuds theira flow i»rit 
Drops BO bright to We; 

As from thy presence' shawm a iaih of mclu.l v. 

Like a poet Idd^n* 

In the light bf thonghty 
Singing hymns uhbiddeuy 
TiU the if wrought 

To s^mipathy with hopes and fears it lieOik-d nut: 
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Like a liigli-born maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

AVilh music sweet as love, which overflows lier oower ; 

Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering unheholden 
Its aerial huo 

Among tli(! flowers and grass, which screen it from tho 

[view . 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

Till tho scent it gives 

]\lalves [wint with too much sweet these licavy-wingcd 

[thiovcNs. 

SouTid of Vernal showers 
On tho twinkling grass, 

Bain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

J<»\ous and clear and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach us, sprite or biixi, 

AVhat sweet thoughts are thine : 

I have never heard 
Braise of love or wine 

Tiiai panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 
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Clionis hymonc.al. 

Or triumphal chant, 

JMatchcd with thiiio woiihl hv all 
But an empty vaunt* - 

A lliiug- wherein we feel there i« soiuehuhlrn waul. 

AVhat objects are the fomitaiim 
Of thy happy strain ? 

AVhat fields, or waves, or inoim tains V 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

Whal love of thine own kind ! what i^^norance nf |Miii 

With thy clear keen joyaiujo 
JjHiiguor cannot bo : 

Sliudow of annoyance 

• Never catiic near tlico : 

Tlioii lovest ; but ne’er know love’s stul suiiety. 

Waking or asleep 

Thou of death must tlocni 

Things more trii9 and deep 
Thau wo mortals dream. 

Or liow could thy notes flow jpa such a crystal .'.f n-um ? 

Wo look before and after. 

And pine for what is net : 

Our sinccrest laughter 

With some pain is fraugrit ; 

Our sweetest songs dre those that tell of saibbssl 

[tllOUgllt 
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Yot if we could 

* llato, and pridi^, and {par ; 

If wo -vrere thingtf'liorii 
Not to abed ai^ar; 

I know not howrihyjpjr t^d wor BhouUVcomo netirt 

Better iban all i^oaauro8» 

Of doligbiful k>uiid, 

Bettor tbab all frto^tiros^ 

That in books; are foitiid’ 

Thy tiki 11 to poot wore, tiiou aconior of the groniiil ! 

Toaesh ni§. bsEdf tbe gladness 
Tbat brain must know, 

Siiob b^^oniotts ^dness 
Froxn'mJ lips would fli^w, 

The world should tionr bs;! ain listouing now, 
" Thb CiiGfun, . . , 

] imiNO freab sbbweire for tbo thirsting dowers, 

From the s^ dud streams ; 

I lioar light shades fOr the' leaves wlmn laid 
In their noon-^a^r dresnns. 

From my winga im JshA^^he de^ waken 

The sweet ‘.' 

When rooked to rest l^cast, 

As she dan^ aWnt 
I wield the Sail of the iasbinjghaii, \ ^ ‘ 

And whiten ih$ green^pU^ ^ 

And then again 1 diwlvo it i^ raiu, ^ „ 

And laugh as 1 pass in thunder* ^ 
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I sift the snow on the inonutaina bclo\i% 

And their groat pines gtoskn agliast ; 

And all tho night ’tis.mjr pillow whito» ^ 

While I sleep in the i|mni of the bliuii. 
Sublime on thetowora of fiiy a]kiey hovretv^ 

^ Lightning my pilot sits. 

In a cavern under is.fbttimd tlie thunder, 

It struggles and^iiqyfls at^^ta ; 

^vor earth and ocean %ith geixi]^ motion, 

This pilot is gitiding * * 

Inirud by tho Ioto of the geiMi thS^t mbye ' 

* In the depths of thb pturple lioa; 

Over the rills, and t&a amd Che hills. 

Over tho lah^>nd; ^ ^ ' 

AYhorover^he dre^'i&^er or stream, 

The spirit he loves remainarJ 
And 1 all the whilq b^l^.in hoaven’s hloe sinilo. 
Whilst he is dissol^g in^ raj^ns.; * . 

Tlio sanguine smtinaOt 
Andbrn hmdng 
Leaps on th^ ba^^of 
WheA theiiei^ 

As on the jag 6f a ' ' 

Which anv<iirt|^^ stvings. 

An eagle alit oW 

the light of its golden vKn^. 

X 2 
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Ami win n Hiiiisnt may hiraUiu, fnaii llif* li( .-••a 1 
Ifs ar<l<iiii>j (jI* ivsi aii^l of luvr, 

Ami llu- < j imsuii ]‘al] of cv(‘ 111113' fail 
l'"jnm ilio iloptli of lu'avtiii aliov**, 

\N'i(li \viuj:;s fuldnl I rost, ou mine aiiy 
A.s still us u Inootlin”' d«»vo. 

'riiai orlh d maidi*!!, ^vith white iirr ludi ii, 

Whom mortals cull the moon, 

^limmmin^ o’er my Heccn -liko lloor, 

153 tlio miiliiighl hreezos stn^uii ; 

Ami whovover tho heat of her iiiisecu feet, 

Which only tho angels hear, 

M.13' liavc hroIve>u tho woof of 1113'^ tent’s thin rov>l’ 
’rii(‘ stars j»ec!]i heliiml her ami pcei’ ; 

An I I laugh to sen Ihoiu wliirl ami iloo, 
hike a swarm of golden hei's, 

\\ hen [ widen tlio rent in m3" wind-hiiilt 
'Till llie <'alm rivers, lakes, and seas, 
hike strips of the sk3' fallen through me on high. 
Ale eaeli paved with the moon ami these. 

I hind tla^ sun's throne with the hnriiing zone, 

And the moon’s v/ith a girdle of pearl ; 

'I'he voleanoes arc dim, and tlio stars reel and sw iiu 
When tho whirlwinds iin" banner unfurl, 
fhom i-ape to capo, with a hridge-like shape, 
ilvi'r a torrent sea, 
kSunheaiu-i>roof, 1 luing like a roof. 

The mountains its eolunnis ]>o. 



'J'lie avrli Ihrou^ifU \vlii< li I niaivh, 

AVitli Juirricane, tiro, and snow, 
hou tl)o }iOAV(‘i\s of tho air are eliaiaoil to in\ rliair 
Is flie loillion-eolouroil l)uw ; 

'rin' splirrC'lire al)ovo its soft colours %vovt\ 

• While 1]u3 moist earth 'svas lanuhini.'; holtov. 

i am the daughter of earth aiul water, 

Atul tho iiursliim of ilio skv : 

O Kf 

I ]jass tlivoiigli the pores of tho ocean and shores ; 

r cliangt', hut I cannot die. 

Tor iifler the ruin, when with never a stain, 

• Tiio i>avilion of Inaiveii is have, 

And tho wimls and siinboamH with their convi-\ ejeains, 
llnild up th(3 Line dome of air, 

I silently langh at my own conotapli, 

And out of tlic caverns of rain 
Like a child from tho womh, like a ghost fr*>m thi? Uuiih, 
I arise and niihuild it again. 
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KEATS. 

JouM Keats. Bom 1796; Died 1820. 

Koiiis was of liumble birth, and was at first apprenticed to a 
surgeon. Ho became an ardent , student, and in classical 
tnyiliology he found the first stimulant to tlio strong^ poetiu 
po\v<'r which ho po.s8essed. 

1 1 is ^I'liiiis was fervent and luxuriant, but utitrniued. 1 1 is ourly 
death prevented his realising the promise given in tlie 
exquisite beauty of the poems ho iias left. 

To Autumn. 

Skaso.h of miste and mellow fruitfulnesb ! 

(JIuso bosom-friend of the maturing siiii ; ' 

( \iiLHpiriug with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vinoethat round thethatdi-cavos vim : 
build with apples the mossed cottage -trees, 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to tlio core ; 

To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel slid Is 
With a sweet komol ; to set budding more, 

And stiU more, later flowers for the bees, 

I ’util they think warm days will never cease. 

For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 

Who liath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may And 
’i'hoo sitting careless on a granary' floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by tlio winnowing wind ; 
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Ol .u a liiill-roaped furrow tiouud atsloop, 

1 howsecl with the fumo of poppies, whilo tliy hook 
Spares the next swathe and all its twined Ilowera 
And soiiietiino, like a gleaner, thou dust k< op 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 

Or by a cidcr-press with patient look. 

Thou watchest tho last oozinga, hours by Lours. 

Wliero are the songs of Spring? Aye, whore arii Ibry : 

T'biuk not of thoui, thou hast thy mu^ic too, 

^Vllilo burred clouds bloom tho soft-dying day, 

And touch tho stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 

Then in a wailful choir tho small gnats mourn 
Among tho river sallows, borne aloft, 

Or sinking as tho light wind lives or dies : 

And full-grown lambs loud bloat from liilly ]>onrn ; 

1 1 i‘dgo-criokots sing ; and now wth treble soft 
Tlio redbreast whistles from a gardon-croft ; 

• ^Vnd gathering swallows twitter in tho skies. 

OiN Fjust Looking into Chapman's IIoAJ>:a. 

Mlx’H have I travelled in tho realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms Htxui ; 
Hound many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had 1 been told 

That deop-browod Homer ruled as Lis deincsnci 
Yet did I never breathe its pure scnnio 
Till I lieard Chapman speak out loud and bold : 
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"riiciii fcU. 1 liko Koino watclicr of llio slcies 

Wluni ii new planet «wims into Lis ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with ca^lo eyes 

IFo stared at the Pacific — and all Ins men 
liooked at f^acjli otlieT with a w.-ld surmise — 

Silent, upon a jjoak in J)avien. 

On tiik ( J JiAssiioepKu and OmcKioT. 

'riri'. poetry of eaitli is never dead : 

When all the birds are faint with tlui hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
l*h*oin hedge to hedge about the now-mown mead ’; 
'Tliat is Ibo (irjissho])por*s — ho takes tlic lead 
In summer luxui'y, — ho has mnvr done 
With his delights, for Avheu tired out witli fnn, 
Ifo rosls at t'aso beneath some ^dcasant woc<h 
'I'lie poetry of earth is ceasing never : 

On a lone Avinter evening, when the frost 
I fas wr( night a silence, from the stove there slu ills 
'I’ho cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever. 

And seems to one in drowsiness half hist, 

'The 0 1 as^^hopper’s among some grassy hills. 
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Ilr.NTiY IfAi i-AM. I 5 r«m 1778 ; isri;), 

Tlio tinvti jrroat works of HaUain, 77o' Vien'of the i»/* Ihnoju' 
the M*<ldU The CthKiitaltomil II ir-tort/ i[f' I'mihiiidy 

mill The Vi ir of Ki/ropfttji L h ntttirf, ]iavo rai.srjl Inin l<‘ !ln* 
tlrst ordrr of lii'.torian.-. IIo Iw ktnpjoil iiciMior tn tin* 

oi^lilor iiiul inoio ucinloinic stylo iiMiiil iii tho proviiois oc iilur\ , 
nor to tho sohool <if historioal ]>arli/ans; but is o*«jn-i i.illy 
liy tho jiictioial ainl imiiartial .•'piiit, >\Iin*li, 
to soninl loarntiii^ iiinl oart'fiil n*-oaiol), h** h» 

tin* jjidmuont of hislurionl 4 iic!-tn»ns. 

Tiik Fa(;ijsit l{i:voLtrno\. 

If was in tl^i* l\irn i>r in if 1 may so 

say, of tlio heart, far inoro tliaii in any positivt* statu h**^ 
and improvements of tlie law, tliat I consider tlm h’ovt* 
lutyui to have been oiniiioiitly c-ondneivo to our fninloui 
and prosperity. Laws and statu^OH as remedial, na\ , 
more closely limiting the jirwogativo than tho JJill «»•' 
IJiglits and Aet of Settlcmoiit, might possibly ]ia\ e ]»eeii 
obtained from James himself, as the price of bis « rin- 
tinuanccoii tho throne, or from liis family as that nf 
1 heir restoration to it, Ihit what tho Ihwolntion did 
for ns was this; it broke a spell tliat had charimd the 
nafi<»n. It out up b}’ tho root.s all that tlieojy (d’ in- 
d(‘feasible rights ( f ]'ara:nonnt ju ( rogative, \vhi( li had 
put tin* (1 *v»'n in e^iithiual opp'jjsiiion to tlie ]»f opb*. 
A e a (e’.itl 'U Lu 1 subr-isti <i li»r ii\e hundred yeais, 
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Tmt parl.iculaily during the last four reigns, against the 
aggichsions of arbitrary i)ower. The sovereigns of tliis 
tM.miifciy had never patiently endured the control of 
}iarl i ament ; nor was it natural for them to do so, while 
tli(i two Houses of Parliament appeared historically, and 
iji legal language, to derive their existence as well as 
privileges from the crown itself. They had at their 
sid(3 the pliant lawyers, who held the prerogative to bo 
un<i<mtrollablo by statutes, a doctrine of itself destructive 
U» any sclieiuo of reconciliation and compromise between 
(ho Jviug and his subjects; they had the churchmen, 
whoso casuistiy denied tliat the most intolerable 
tyrav.ny could excuse resistance to a lawful govern- 
ment. These two propositions could not obtain general 
aeoi.platiou without rendering all national liberty 
preearions. 

It has been always reckoned among the most difilcult 
]»roblems in the practical soienco of govommont to ooiu- 
bine an hereditary monarchy with security of freedom, 
so that neither the itmbition of kings shall undorinino 
tl'.o people’s rights, nor the jealousy of the jjooido over- 
turn the throne. England had already experience of 
botli these mischiefs. And there seemed no prospect 
before her, but either their alternate recurrence, or a 
linal submission to absolute power, unless by one great 
clYori she could put the monarchy fen* ever beneath the 
law, and reduce it to an integrant portion instead of 
Iho primary source and principle of the constitiition. 
She must reverse the favoured maxim, “ A deo rox, a 
rego h.*x ; ’’ and make the evovm itself appear the crea- 
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turo tlio law. But our unciitiit inouurchy, Ktroiig in 
u jjosiscHision of so veil centuries, and in those high and 
p.ii amount prerogatives which tho consenting tostiiiioiiy 
of lawyers and tho submission of x)arliumejds Innl 
recognised, a monarchy firom which tho lh)uso of 
Commons and every existing peer, though not j>orhai>s 
the aristocratic order itself, derived its particix>atit)n in 
the legislature, could not bo bent to the ropublieaii 
theories which have been not very suocessfully attempled 
in some inodoni codes of constitution. It could not bi‘ 
liold, without breaking up all tho foundations of our 
policy, that tho monarchy oman a ted from the parlianienf, 
or, in any historical sense, from the pcoiile. Ihit ]»y 
tho Revolution, and by tho Act of Seitloment, th<j rigliis 
of tho actual monarch, of tho reigning family, wi re 
made to emanate from tho parliament and the people. 
Tn technical language, in the grave and respectful 
Ihcory of our constitution, the crown is still tho fountain 
frofti which law and justice spring forth. Its proT.»- 
gatives are in the main tho same %b under the Tiidoirt 
and tho Stuarts : but the ri^t of tho House of Jim ns 
wick to exorcise thorn can only bo deduced from tho 
Convention of 16^8, 

The great advantage, therefore, of tho Revolution, as 
I would especially affirm, (k>nsistB in that which was 
reckoned its reproach by many, and its misforlune by 
more, — that it broke tho line of succession. No other 
l emcdy could have been found, according to the temper 
and prejudices of those times, against tho unccasitjg 
ooiipspiracy of pow'or. But when the very tenure ol 
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ji(i\v<‘r w.'us coucliiiniial, when the crown, as wo may say, 
ro<io<^uizaiiccs for its gocKl heliavioiir, when any 
violent anil concerted aggressions on public liberty 
would have ruined those who conld only resist an in- 
veteralo faction by the arms which liberty put in their 
bands, the several parts of the constitution were hfept 
in (Cohesion by a tie far stronger than statutes ~ that oi' 
a eomiiion interest in its preservation. The attach- 
in<3nt of James to I'opery, liis infatuation, liis obstinacy, 
bis pnsillaniniity, nay, oven the death of the Jliikc of 
(ilonecster, the life of the Prince of Wales, the (*xtra- 
o! dinary jiermanence and fidelity of his party, were all 
the di'Slincd means through wliieh our present grandeiir 
and liberty, our dignity of tliinking on matters of 
government, liavc heoii porfcciod. Those liberal leiuds, 
wliieh at iho ora of the Uevolntion wore maintained 
l»nt. by one denomination of Knglisli party, and rather 
]»eihaps oil authority of not very good precedents in 
oiiv history, than of sound general reasoning, became in 
tbe course of the noKt generation almost equally the 
I'veed of tlio other whoso long exclusion from govei u- 
lueiit taught them to solicit Iho people’s favour : and 
hy the tinio that Jacobitism was extinguished, had 
]»assi'd into received maxims of English i>olities. 
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Thomas 1) Alii N(. TON, ]\Ta«;ai i ay. J>om ISOO; Dii-il is.V.K 

iiH a stiitcMiiiui, ns nn orator, ami na im ; 

ImiI, uImoc all as a IIIn of Knolainl, ,ilh i a 

hlvololi of tho t‘ai liv r j orioil, doals huho in dcfuil 
^^ith llio ovoiits that. !im 1 up to, ninl 1lio>o tli.it followr.I, 

I lie lio\olution of lt>S 8 . Tho ohic-f chaiaott*r, and wi* 
almost say llic licrcs «>f tlio is William IM.: lad tin- 

liistory was iiitorruptcd by llio autlior’.s doalli iMfou* tin- 
a^ommt of WilliiiiirH rcd'TU had 1 m on hroU‘'lil lo a coiiolii- i-'o 
111 hnlliiiiicy of illiihtmlton, in ‘^rajihic th'srj iplimj, ami m 
oliariii of style, I\lueaiilay has inner boon surpassed. 

'riii: I.\sr Dav.s ok AivJvhK. 

Am> luAY couniKiicetl the part oi* Ar^Wb’i^ 

r.iiorr. II cntorpriHO had liitborto hroiifi^lit on liini 
iinihjiig but ivproacli unci dcri.sion, llis great tuvor 
AMUs lliat lie (lid not resolutely rfifuso to ar-iiejit tin'. 
iMino 'witluuit the power of«a general. IJad lie rc- 
iiiaiiied fiuiidly at liis retreat in Friesland, he would in 
a lew years have lieeii recalled with lion our to hin 
country, and would luivo heeu conspicuous among Ilio 
oi iiiuuenfs and the props of coiiKtitntioiial m<>iiaj< li3\ 
Had he conducted his exiicditiori according his own 
vit'ws, and carrii <l with him no followers but such as 
Avere prepared implicitly to obey all his orders, lie miglit 
possibly liave effected scfmething groat. For what ho 
wanted as a captain scorns to have been, not courage. 



Yior activUy, nor but simple autliorif.y. Ho sliould 
Jiavo known that of all wants tliis is the most fatal, 
Aj inics have triumphed under loaders wlio possessed 
no very eminent qualifications. But what army eom- 
iniiiidcd by a debating club over escaped discoiiilituro 
and disgrace? 

•J^ho groat calamity which had fallen on Argylc had 
lliis advantage, that it enaT>lod him to show, by proofs 
not to bo mistaken, what manner of man ho was. From 
tlir day when ho quitted Friesland to the day when liis 
^oll^»worB separated at Kilpatrick, ho had never been a 
IVc'o agent. He had borne the responsibility of a long 
si ries of measures which his judgment disapprovo«l. 
Now at length ho stood alone. Captivity had reston^d 
b) liim the noblest kind of liberty — tho lil)erty of 
governing himself in all his words and actions accord- 
ing to his own sense of tlie right and of tho becoming. 
J'^roiu that moment ho became as one inspired wifli 
new wisdom and virtue. His intellect seemed to bo 
.strongthenod and eg neentrated, his moral character to bo 
at once elevated and soCtened. Tho insolence of the 
conqtiorors spared nothing that could try tho temper of 
a man proud of ancient nobility and of patriarchal 
dominion. The prisoner was dragged through Edin- 
burgh in triumph. Ho walked on foot, bareheaded, up 
i ho whole length of that stately street, which, over- 
.shadowod by dark and gigantic piles of stone, leads from 
Hulyrood House to tho castle. Before him marched 
the bangman bearing the ghastly instrument which was 
to b(i used at the quarteriug block. Tho victorious 



part/ had not forgotten that, thirty-fiv^o years IjoImi o 
this time, the father of Argylo had boon at llio hmd of 
tJi<! faction which put Montrose to death. J'ofoio th;»t 
event the Houses of Graham and Campbell IkmI borne 
no lovo to oaoli other, and they liad evt^r since iM t n at 
<l^adly feud, Caro was taken that the prisoner shonitl 
l»a8s through the same gate and the same streets llir.nieh 
which IMoiitroso had boon led to the same doom. ^VIlen 
the Earl roAched the castle his logs wore put in irons, 
an<l lic was informed that ho had Imt a few da^'s to li\ e. 
It iiad boon determined not to bring him to trial P'r 
Jvis retH}tit offence, but to put him to death under iho 
senCoiico pronounced against him several years befort^; 
a sentence so flagitiously unjust, that the most Korvile 
and obdurate lawyers of that bad ago could nf)t speak 
of it withoi^ shame. 

Ent mnthcr the ignominious procession up the llij^h 
Street, nor the near view of death, had power to distui b 
the gentle and majestic patience of Argylo. His forti- 
tude was tried by a still more sovaro tost. A paper of 
inteiTogatories was laid before him by order of tPo 
Trivy Council. He replied to those questions to wliidi 
lie could reply without danger to any of his frimuls, and 
refused to say more. He was told that unless ho n;- 
tui ncd fuller answers ho should be put to the torture. 
James, who was doubtless sorry that ho could not feast 
his own eyes with the sight of Argyle in tlio Loots, 
sent tloym to Edinburgh positivo orders that nothing 
should be omitted which could wring out of the traitor 
information against all who had been concerned in tiie 
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ilr.illj ill iiiiinciliato pio.spect AlacCalluiu j^Fore 
I'ar Ic.ss of hiiiiHcir than of his poor clansmou. “ I ^^ils 
liusy tliis (lay,** lio wrote from his cell, “treating for 
llirin aiul in some hopes. But this evciiin*^ onlers came 
tliat T must die upon Monday or Tuesday; and I am U) 
he put t<i tho torture if I answer not all cpiostions upuu 
oafli. Vet J hope God .shall support jne.” 

^rJjo ioi’Lnro was not inflicted. Perhaps tho ma^nani- 
mily of the victim had moved tho eonfpierurs to un- 
wontiid conijiassiou. 11c himself remarked tliat at iirst 
ilo'y liad heeii very harsh to liim, hut that tliey si»ou 
hejran to treat him with rospoet and kindness. God, 
he said, had melted their hearts. It is certain that ho 
did not, to save himself from tho utmost cruelty of liis 
i'liemies, hotray any of lus friends. On tlie last inorn- 
injrofhis life ho wrote those words: “I have named 
none to their disadvantage. 1 thank God ho Jiath 
supported mo wonderfully.'’ 

1 lo composed his i\ivn epitaph, a short poem, full of 
ineaning and s])irit, sim])lo and forcible in .^tyle, and 
not eonteni]itible in versification. In iliis lilllc piece 
he complained that, though his enemies had repeatedly 
dren ed hi.s death, his friends liad hoeu still more cruel. 
A comment (»n these expressions is li» ho found in a 
letter which ho addressed to a lady residing in Holland. 
>>hc had furnished him with a large sum of niuncv f<u' 
his expedition, and he thought her entitled, to a f\iU ex- 
]>lanatioii of tho causes which Mhad led to his failure, 
lie accpiitted his p«>adjutors of treachery, hut described 
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fheiv folly, their ignorance, and their farti<inN jH'rxcrso- 
nees, in terms which thoir own testimony has since 
]iroved to have been richjy desorvod. lie afterwards 
donbted whether ho had not used language too fiov^oo 
to become a d^dng Christian, and, iu a separate 
b»gged his friend to suppress what lie liad said of those 
moil. “ Only this I mxtHt acknowledge,’^ ho mildly 
added ; “ they are not governable.’* 

Most of his few remaining hotirs wero passed in 
devotion, and in affcctienato intorcoiirso with some 
members of his family. ITe professed no repentance 
on account of his last enterprise, but In^wailcd, with 
groat emotion, his former compliance in spiritual things 
with the pleasure of the government. Ho ha<l, ho 
said, been justly punished. One who had so long 
boon guilty* of cowardieo and dissimulation \vaM not 
worthy to bo the instrument of salvation to the State 
and Church. Yet the cause, ho frequently repeated, 
wa^f the cause of God, and would assuredly triuin})U 
I do not,” ho saidi . take on ni^^clf to bo a prophet, 
but I have a strong impression on my spirit, thaf 
deliverance will oomo very suddenly.” 1 1 is not strange 
that some zealous Presbyterians should have laid up his 
saying in their hearts, and should, at a later period, 
have attributed it to’Hivine inspiration. 

So effectually had religious faith and hope, ct>- 
opemtiiig with natural courage and equanimity, com- 
posed his spirits, that, on the very day on which lie 
was to -die, ho dined* with appetite, conversed with 
gaiety at table, and, after his last meal, laydown, as lie 

VI. Y 
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was wont, to take a short slumber, in order that his 
body and mind might be in full vigour when he should 
mount the scaffold. At this .time one of the Lords of 
the Council, who had probably been bred a Presby teiian, 
and had been seduced by interest to join in oppressing 
the Chui’ch of which ho had once been a member, caimJ 
to the castle with a message from his brethren, and 
demanded admittance to the Earl. It was answered that 
the Earl was asleep. The Privy Councillor thought 
that this was subterfuge, and insisted on ontoring. 
'J'ho door of the ooll was softly opened ; and there lay 
Argylo on the hod, sleeping, in his irons, the placid 
sleep of infancy. The oonsoienco of the renegade smote 
him. Ho turned away sick at heart, ran out of the 
castle, and took refuge in the dwelling of a lady of his 
family who lived hard by. There he flung himself on 
a couch, and gave himself up to an agony of remorse 
and shame. His kinswoman, alarmed by bis looks and \ 
groans, thought that he had been taken with suddei^ 
illness, ai^ begged him to drink a oup of sack. No, 
no,” he said ; “ that will db me no good.” She- prayed 
him to toll her what had disturbed him. “ I have been,”* ■ 
he said, in Argyle*s prison. IE have seen him within 
an hour of eternity, sleeping as sweetly as ever man^ 
did. But as for me— " 

And now the Earl had x^on from his bed, and had 
prepared himself for what was yet to ba endured. He';, 
was first brought down the High Street, to the C<juncii^ 
House, 'where ho was to remain during the "fehortin^* 
tor vaU which was still to elapse before the exeentiom , 
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During that interval he asked for pen and ink, and 
wrote to his wife : “ Dear heart, God is unchangeable ; 
lie hath always been good and gracious to mo ; and no 
‘ place alters it. Forgive me all my faults ; and now 
comfort thyself in Him, in whom only true comfort is' 
tt) bo found. The Lord be with thee, bless and comfort 
thee, my dearest. Adieu.” 

It was now time to leave the Council House. The 
divines who attended the prisoner were not of his own 
persuasion ; but ho listened to them' with civility, and 
exhorted them to caution their flocks against those 
docjtrincs which all Protestant Churches unite in con- 
demning. Ho mounted the scaffold, whore the rude old 
guillotine of Scotland, called tho Maiden, awaited him, 
and addressed the people in a speech, tinctured with 
tho peculiar phraseology of his soot, but breathing the 
spirit of serene piety. His enemies, ho said, ho 
forgave, as he hoped to bo forgiven. Only a single 
^csimonious expression escaped him. One of tho epis- 
copal clergymen who attended hifti went to ^ho edge of 
the scaffold, and called out inTa loud voioe, “ My Lord dies 
a Protestant.” “ Yos,*^ said the Farl, stepping forward, 
and not only a Frotostaht^ but with a heart-hatred of 
Pepory, of Prqlaoy, and of all superstition.” JTo then 
. embraced his friends, put into their hands some tokens 
•t>f ^remembrance for, his , wife and children, kneeled 
down, laid his head on the block, prayed during a few 
• minutes, and gave tho signal to the executioner. ,His 
'head w®* fixed on tho'top of the Tolbpoth, wlierc tho 
head of Montrose had formerly decayed. 

y 2 
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CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 


CHARLBS BIGKRNS. 

A Shipwreck. 

It was a imirlcy confusion — ^hereand thoro blotted A\dth 
a colour like the colour of tho smoke from damp fuel — 
of flying clouds tossed up into most remarkable heaps, 
suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there 
were depths below them to the bottom of the deepest 
liollows in the earth, tlirough which the wild moon 
s(^emed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance 
of the laws of nature, she had lost her way and were 
frightened. There had been a wind all day ; and It 
was rising then, with an extraordinary great sounds 
Tn another hour it had much inerted, and the sky 
was more overcast, and it blew hard. 

But, as the night advanced, the dbuds closing in and 
densely overspreading the whole sky, then very dark, 
it came on to blow, haxd^ and harder. It still in- 
creased, until our horses could scarcely face the wind. 
JVfany timed, in the dark part of tho night (it was then 
late in September^ when the nights were not short), 
the leaders turned about, or came to a dead stop ^ and 
we were often in seriohs apprehension that the coach 
would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came 
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up beforo this storm like showers of steel ; and at those 
times, when there was any shelter of trees or lee walls 
to be got, wo were fain to stop, ill a sheer impossibility 
of contiiming the stmgglo/ 

When the day broke, it' blow harder and harder. I 
h%d been in Yarmouth when the seamen said it blew 
great guns, but I had never known the like of this, 
or anything approaching to it. We oame to Ipswich — 
very late, having had to fight every inch of ground 
since we were ten miles out of London ; and found a 
cluster of people in the market-place, who had risen 
froyi their beds in the nighty. fearful of falling chimneys. 
Some of these, congregating about the inn-yard while 
we changed horses^ told ua of great sheets of lead 
having been ripped off a high church-tower, and flung 
into a by-stroet, which they then blooked up. Others 
had to tell of country people, coming in from neigh- 
bouring villages, who had seen great trees being torn 
j:)ut of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about the 
roads and fields. Still, there was* no abatement in the 
storm, but it blow harder.v • 

As wo struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, 
from which this mighty wind was blowing dead on 
shore, its forexj became more, and more terrific. Long 
before we saw the sea> its spray was on our lips, and 
showered salt rain .upon' us. The water was out, over 
miles and miles, over ihe flat country adjacent to 
Yarmouth; and every jsheet and puddle lashed its 
banks, and had its Stress of little breakers sotting 
heavily towards us. When we came within sight of 
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the sea, the waves on the horizon, caught at intervals 
above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another 
shore with towers and buildings. When at last we got 
into the town, the people came out to their doors, all- 
aslant, and with streaming hair, making a wonder of 
the mail that liad come through such a night. ^ 

I put up at the old inn, and went down to look at the 
sea; staggering along the street, which was strewn 
with sand and seaweed, and witli flying blotches of 
sea- foam ; afraid of falling slates and tiles ; and holding 
by people I met at angry comers. Coming near tlie 
beach, I saw, not only the boatmen, but half the pcr^)]e 
of the town, lurkiTig behind buildings; some, now and 
then, braving the fury of the storm to look away to sea, 
and blown sheer out of .their course in trying to get 
zigzag back. 

Joining these groups, I found bewailing women 
whose husbands were away in lierring or oyster boats, 
which there was too much reason to think might h»ve, 
foundered before tlioy could run in anywhere feu’ 
safety. Grizzled old sailc&s were among the pcoph\ 
shaking their heads as they looked from water to sky, 
and muttering to one another ; shipowners, excited and 
uneasy ; children huddling together, and peering into 
older faces ; oven stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, 
levelling their glasses at the sea from behind places of 
shelter, as if they were surveying an enemy. 

The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient 
pause to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding 
wind, the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, 
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ooiifouiitled me. As the high wa-tery walls caino rolling 
in, and, at their highest, tumbled into surf, they loohod 
as if the least would engulf the town. As the roecdiiig 
wave swept back with a hoarse roar, it scorned to scoop 
out deep caves in the beach, as if its purpose were to 
^undermine the earth. When some white-headed billows 
thundered on, and dashed thomselvcH to pieces befon^ 
ilioy reached the land, every fragment of the late whole 
seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing 
to be gathered to the composition of another inonstei-. 
Undulating hills were changed to valleys, undulating 
viillcys (witli a solitary storm-bird sometimes skimming 
through them) were lifted up to hills ; masses of v^atei 
shivered and shook the beach with a booming sound ; 
every shape tumultuously rolled on, as soon as made, 
to chang<? its shape and place, and beat another shape 
and place away; the ideal shore on the horizon, Avith 
its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the clouds 
► flew fast and thick ; I seemed to see a rending and 
upheaving of all nature. 

Not finding Ilam among the people whom this memor- 
able wind — for it is still remembered doAvn there as the 
greatest eA^er known to blow upon that coast— hful 
brought together, I made my way to his house. It Avas 
shut ; and as no one answered to my knocking, I Avent, 
by backwaj^s aikl by-lanes, to the yard where hi) 
Avorked. I learned, there, that ho had gone to 
Lowestoft, to meet some sudden exigency of ship- 
repairing in which his skill was required ; but that lie 
would be back to-morrow moniing, in good time. 
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I weDt back to the inn j and when I l^ad washed and 
dressed, and tried to sleep, , htit in vain, it was live 
o’clock in the afternoon. I, had not sat five minutos 
by the coffee-room fire, when the waiter coming to stir 
it, as an excuse for talking, told me that two colliers 
had gone down, with all hands, a few miles away; and* 
that some other ships hod been seen labouring bard in 
the Hoads, and trying, in great distress, to keep off 
shore. Mercy on them, and on all poor sailors, said 
lie, if wo had another night lijke the last ! — 

The waiter’s dismal intelligence about the ships 
immediately connected itself, without any effort of n^y 
volition, with my uneasiness about Ham. I was per- 
sitaded that I had an apprehension of his returning 
from Lowestoft .by sea, and being lost. This grew so 
strong with me, that I r^olvod to go back to the yard 
before I took my dinner, and ask the boat-builder if 
ho thought his attempting to return by sea at all 
likely? If ho gave me the least, reason to think so, 
would go over to Loweitoft and prevent it by bringing 
him with me. . * 

I hastily ordered , my dinner, and w:ent back to the 
yard. I was noned^o ^on ; for the boatrbuilder, with 
a lantern in his hand,^ tms lo^ng the yai^d-gate. He 
qUit6. laughed, when I asked him the question, and 
said there was no fear ; no man in hi® senses, or out of 
them, would put off in such a gale of wind, least of all 
Uain Peggotty, who had been bom to seafaring. 

So sensible of this, beforehandi that I had really 
felt ashamed of doing, what I was nevertheless impelled 
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to do, I went back to the inn. If such a wind could 
riBo, 1 think it was rising. The howl and roar, the 
rattling of the doors and windows, the rumbling in tho 
chimneys, tho apparent rocking of the very house that 
sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, 
were more fearful than in tho morning. But there 
was now a great darkness besides ; and that investe d 
the storm with new terror's real and fanciful. 

1 could not oat, I could not sit' still, I could not con- 
tinue steadfast to anything* Something within me, 
faintly answering to the storm without, tossed up tho 
depths of my memory, and made a tumult in thorn. Yet, 
in all the hurry of my thoughts, wild running with 
tho thundering* sea, — the Storm and iny uneasiness 
regarding Ham, were always Jn tho foreground. 

My dinner went away almost untasted, and I tried 
to refresh myself with a glass or two of wine. In vaiu 
I fell into a dull slxunber before tho fire, without losing 
^my^ consciousness, either of tho uproar out of doors, or 
of the place ' in which I was.* Botii became o\ ci- 
shadowed with a new arid indefinable horror; kI 
when I awoke — or rather wheta; I ^ook off the Ictlmi g v 
that bound me in my chair—my wliolo frame thrilled 
with objectlo£|p and unintelligible fear. ' ^ 

I walked to and fro, ^ed to read an old gazettjei^', 
listened to tho aveful noises : looked at faces, scones, 
and figures in the fire. At length, the steady ticking 
of the undisturbed clock on the wall tormented me to 
that degree that I resolTed to go to bed. 

It was re-assuring, on such a night, to be told that 
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soino of tho inn servants had agreed together to sit up 
until morning. I went to bod, exceedingly weary and 
licavy; but, on my lying down, all such sensations 
vanished, as if by magic, and I was broad awake, with 
every sense refined. 

For liours 1 lay there, listening to tho wind and 
water ; imagining now, that I heard shrieks out at sea ; 
now, that I distinctly heard tho firing of signal guns ; 
and now, the fall of liouses in the town. I got uj), 
several times, and looked out; but could see nothing, 
except the reflection in tho window-panes of the faint 
candle I had loft burning, and of iny own haggard face 
looking in at mo from tho black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, 
tliat I hurried on my clothes and wont downs tails. 
In tlio largo kitchen, whore I dimly saw*^ bacon .and 
ropes of onions hanging from tho beams, the watchers 
were clustered together, in various attitudes, about a 
table, purposely moved away from tho great chimnv.y,. 
and brought near tho door. 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened 
the yard-gate, and looked into tho empty street. Tho 
sand, tho seaweed, and tho flakes of foam, wore driving 
by, and I was obliged to call for assistance before I 
could shut tho gate again, and make it fast against tho 
wind. 

Thero was a dark gloom in my solitary chamber, 
when I at length returned to it ; but I was tired 
now, and getting into bed again, fell — off a tower and 
down a precipice — into the depths of sleep. I hjive an 
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impression that for a long time, though 1 drcaiiuxl 
of being elsewhere and in a Tariety of scenes, it was 
always blowing in 1113’’ dream. At length, I lost that 
feeble hold upon rcalit3’, and was engaged witli two 
dear friends, but who they w'oro I don’t biiow, at the 
ifiego of some town in a roar of caniioiiadiiig. 

The thunder of the cannon was so loud and incossant 
that I could not hear something I much desired to 
licar, until I made a great exertion and awoke. It was 
broad day — eight or nine o’clock; the storm raging, in 
lieu of the batteries; and come one knocking and calling 
at jny door, 

“ AYhat is the matter? ” I ci'i<'.d. 

“ A wreck I Close by I ” 

T sprung out of bed, and a«dved what wreck ? 

“A schaonor, from Spain or Portugal, laden witli 
fruit and wine. Make haste, sir, if 3-011 want to se‘e 
her ! It’s thought, down on the beach, slioll go to pieces 
^ciicry moment.” 

The excited voice went clamoifring along the stair- 
case ; and I wrapped myself in niy clothes as quick' l i- 
as I could, and ran into the street. 

Numbers of people wore there before mo, all running 
in one direction, to the beach. I ran the same way, 
outstripping a good many, and soon came facing the 
ivild sea. • 

The wind might hy this time liavo lulled a little, 
tlioiigh not more sensibly than if the cannonading I 
had dreamed of, had been diminisbed by the silencing 
of half a dozen guns out of hundreds. But, the sea, 
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bavin g upon it tbo additional agitation of the whole 
night, was infinitely moi-e terrific? than when I had 
8ccn it last. Every appearance it had then presented 
horo the expression of being swelled ; and the height to 
>vhich the breakers rose, and, looking over ono another 
boro ono another down, and rolled in, in intorminabh3 
luxsts, was most appalling. 

In tlio diflicnlty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the uns 2 >cakable confusion, 
and my first breathless ciforts to stand against the 
weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for 
tJie wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming heads of 
the great waves. A half-dressed boatman, standing 
next me, 2 )ointed with his bare arm (a tattooed arrow 
on it, i3oiuting in the same direction) -to the left. Then 
( > great Heaven, I saw it, close in uj)on us ! 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of 
and rigging; and all that ruin, as the shiji rolled, 
and LK*al —which she \lid without a moment’s pause, 
and with a violence quite iiicoueeivahle — beat the side 
as if it would stave it in. Some efforts wci*e oven thou 
l>eing Jiiade, to cut this poirtion of the wreck away ; 
iV>r, as the ship, which was broadside on, turned 
towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people 
at Avork with axes, especially one active figure with 
loxig curling hair, conspicuous among the rest. But, a 
groiit cry, which Avas audible oven above the wind and 
Avatnr, rose from the shore at this moment; the sea, 
sAvccq)iiig over the rolling Avi*eck, made a clean breach, 
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and carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps 
of such toys into the boilinf? surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of 

rent sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage 
(lapping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the 
same boatman hoarsely said in my ear, and thou lifted 
in and struck again. I understood him to add that she 
was parting amidships, and I could readily supposes 
so, for the rolling and beating ‘were too tremendous for 
any human work to suffer long. As ho spoke, there 
was another groat cry of pity from the beach ; four 
men arose with the wreck out of tho deep, clinging to 
the rigging of the remaining mast; uppermost, tlio 
active figure with the curling hair. 

There was a boll on board; and as tho ship rolled 
and da6hod,*like a desperate creature driven mad, now 
showing us tho whole 'sw&ep of her deck, as she turned 
on her beam-ends towards the shore, now nothing but 
hci' keel, as sho sprung wildly over and turned towards 
the sea, the bell rang ; and its soiihd, tho knoll of those 
unhappy men, was borne towards' ns on the wind. 
Again we lost her, and again she rose. Two men wore 
gone. The agony on shore increased. Men groane<l, 
and clasped their hands ; women shrieked, and turned 
away their faces. Some ran wildly up and down along 
the beach, crying fgr help whore no help could bo, I 
found myself one of these, frantically imploring a knot 
of sailprs whom I knew, not to let those two lost 
creatures perish beforO^our eyes. 

They wore making out tp mo, in an agitated way — 
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1 don’t know ]iow, fur tlio littlo T otniUl liear I waa 
H(!arccly coiniioscd enough to undoi staiid — that the life- 
])oat liacl hcon bravely manned an hour ag’o, and could 
do notliing ; and that as no man would be so desperato 
as to attempt lo wade oil with a rope, and establish a 
eonmiuni cation with the shore, ther(i was nothing left 
lolry; when I noticed that Sfuno now scn.s;ition moved 
the jH'ople on the l)eaeh, and saw tbem pari, and Jlam 
eome l)iealving Ihrongh them to tln^ fiont. 

J ran to liim — as well as I know, to I’epoat my 
Mpl)oal for h(3lp. Hut, distvaeted though 1 was, by 
a sight so now to mo and terrible, the determination 
in bis face, and bis look, out to sea, awoke mo to a 
knowledge of bis danger. J held him back wdlh both 
aj-ms ; find implored the. nnui with Avhom I laid been 
spi'fiking, not to listen to liim, not to do mnrder, not to 
let. him stir from olV that sand! 

Aiiulhor ciy arose on shore; and looking to the 
wroclc, wo saw the cruel sail, with blow on blow, bj'at 
otV the lower of tluf two men, find Ily up in triumph 
lound the active figure leftTalono upon the mast. 

Agfiinst such a sight, and against such doti‘rmination 
as that of the calmly desperate man who Avas already 
aeeustomed to lead half the pcoido present, I might as 
hopefully have entreated the wind. “ Mas’r JDavy,” ho 
said, cheerily gi*aspiiig me by both Jiands, “if my time 
is eomc, ’tis come. If ’i an’t I’ll hide it. Lord ahovo 
nloss you, and hlcss all! Mates, make mo ready.! I’m a 
going off ! 

1 Avas swei>t aAvay, hut not unkindly, to some distance 
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whore the pooi^lo around nio made me stay ; urging’, as 
I confusedly pcrcoivud, that lie was bent on going, witli 
help or without, and iliat 1 should endanger the ]n’o- 
cantions for his safely by troubling tlioso Avith whom 
Ihoy rested. I don’t know what 1 answered, or what 
fliey rejoined ; but, 1 saw hurry on the bcaeli, and men 
1 mining with ropes from a capstan that Avas there, ami 
penetrating into a circle of ligurcs that liid him from 
mo. Then 1 saw him standing alone, in a seaman’s 
fl ock and trousers ; a rope in his hand, or slung to his 
Avrist ; another round his body; and several of 
l>e^t men holding, at a little distance, tc> the latter, 
A\hii*.h ho laid out himself, slack upon the shore, at liis 
feet, 

'rho Avreck, even to my unj^ractisod cyo, Avas breaking 
U[>. I saAv'that she Avas parting in the middle, and 
that the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung 
by a thread. Still, he clung to it. lie had a singular 
•j ed cap on, — not like a sailor’s cap, but of a liner colour ; 
and as the foAv yielding planks octwecii him and de- 
struction rolled and bulged, and his anticipative death- 
kiicll rung, he Avas seen by all of us to waA^o it. J saw 
him do it noAV, and thought I AA'’as going distracted, 
Avhen his action brought an old runiembrance to my 
mind of a onco dear friend. 

ITam watched the sea, standing alone, Avitli the 
silence of suspended breath behind him, and the storm 
before, until there Avas a great retiring wave, wher 
Avith a baokAvaid glance at those who lield the rope 
which TV'as made fast round his body, he dashed in after 
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it, and in a inoiaent was buffetting with the water; 
riHing with the hills, falling with the valleys, lost 
beneath the foam ; then drawn again to land. They 
hauled in hastily. 

Tie was hurt. I saw blood on his face, from where 
r stood ; but he took no thought of that. He seemed 
hurriedly to give them some directions for leaving him 
more free — or so 1 judged from the motion of his arm — 
and was gone as before. 

And now ho made for the Avreck, rising with the 
hills, falling with the valleys, lost beneath Ihe rugged 
fjani, borne in towards the shore, boimo on towards the 
sliip, striving hard and valiantly. Tho distance Avas 
iiol lung, hut the power of tho sea and wind made the 
strife deadly. At length ho neared the wreck. He 
Avas so near, that with one more of hisAdgot’Ous strokes 
ho would ho clinging to it, — when, a high, green, vast 
hill -side of Avator, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 
ship he seemed to leap np into it AAnth a mighty honnd, 
and the ship was goiviS ! 

Some eddying fragments I saw in tho soa, as if a 
more cask had been broken, in running to the spot 
Avhero they Avore hauling in. Consternation was in 
every face. They drew him to my very feet — ^insensible 
— dead. Ho was carried to tho nearest house ; and, no 
one preventing mo now, I remained near him, busy, 
Avhilo every moans of restoration were tried ; hut he 
had been Ixiaten to death by the great wave, 'and his 
generous heart A\ms stilled for OA^r. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned 
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and all was (Ic»no, a fislicrinan, wlin liad known nio 
wliou 1 was a (diild and over since, whispered iny name 
at tho door. 

“ Sir,” said ho, with tears startinj^ to his Aveather- 
]>catcn face, which, with his tromhling lii>s, A\as ashy 
pale, “ Avill you coiuo OA^’Or yonder ? ” 

Tiio old romonibranco that had been recalled to me, 
was in his look. I asked him, terror-stricken, leaninj^- 
on the arm ho hold out to support mo : 

“Has a body como ashore ?” 

Tie said, “ Yes.” 

“ Do I know it?'* I asked then. 

Tie answei’cd nothing. 

But, ho led mo to tho^shoro. And on that part ol* it 
whero Avc had looked for shells, two children— on that 
part of it ^Avhero some lighter fragments of tho ol<l 
boat, blown down last night, had been scatlorod by tljo 
Avind — I saAv him l^’ing Avitli his head upon his arm, as 
1 had often .seen him lie at school. 


FREDSRICK DRNISON MAURIOR. 

The Frienpsiiip of Books. 

There were two memberfl of tho club to which Dr. 
Samuel Johnson belonged, to each of whom ho was 
sincerely attached’ and who were attached to each 
other, though in their habits, occupations, talents, 
modes of thinking, th^y were as unlike him, and unlike 
each other, as any Iavo men could be. Tliey had, 
VI. z 



iiulofd, a coiuiuon origin. Oliver Gulclsmith and 
Ednnmd l^urko wore both Irishmen. ]hit Goldsmith 
carritMl liis country about with him wherever ho went ; 
ho was always Tdundcring and reckless, and good- 
natured. Biirko only showed where ho had Ixicn born 
by his zeal for the improvement of his country when- 
ever its alfairs came under discussion. I believe that 
these two uumj, with tho vast diftbroncos that there are 
between them, may both become our friends, and that 
wo shall not thoroughly enjoy tho ‘ Deserted A^illago,* 
or ilie ‘ Yicar of Wakoliold/ or the ‘Speeches on 
Anurican Taxation,’ or tho ‘ Kcflections on tho French 
Ih'volution,’ unless they do. All Goldsmith’s friends 
\Nca*(i always scolding him, laughing at him, and 
learning from him. They found that ho had a fund of 
huowledge which lie had ‘picked u]^ they could not tell 
ht)W ; but apparently by sympathising Avith all tho 
|ieojdo that he came into contact wdth, and so getting 
io bo really acquainted with them. lie compiled 
Jiisi-ories without mugh leai*iiii»g about the people ho 
was writing of ; yvt ho did not make them false or 
foolish, hceauso ho had more notion than many diligent 
lii.storians have of what men must bo like in any 
latitudes. Ill his poetry ho never goes out of his depth ; 
Ivo speaks of things Avhich he lias scon and felt himself, 
Yind so it tolls us of him if it does not tell us of much 
else. In spite of all his troubles he* is as good-natured 
as Addison ; only ho mixed Avith a different class of 
])en])le from Addison, and can telj us of country vicars, 
and their Avives and daughters, though he may not 
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know nmcli of a Sir l^oger do Ctjvorloy. II is Luokfi, J 
Lliiuk, must l»o always pleasant, as well as prolitaldo, 
friends, provided wo do not expect from them, as mo 
ought not to expect from any friend, inm o Llian they 
profess to give. 

lliirke is a friend of anolliev t#rdor. Johnson s.aid of 
liini, “ that if you mot him under a gatcM'ay in a 
sluAver of rain, 3mu must i)crceivc that ho Mas a it - 
markahlo man.” I do not think m'o can take uj) tho 
most insigniiicani liMgmont of tho most insig-jn/ieant 
speech or ])amphlet he ever put fortli, Mdtliout ariiving 
at* tho same convictitm. l>ut ho does Mdiat is Iiellin’ 
than make ns acknowledge him as a remarkahlo man. 
Ho makes us acknoM'lddgo that mo are smell men, 
that M e have talked about subjects of Mdiich m o bad 
little kuoAvIcdgo, and tho principles of Mduch mo had 
imperfectly sounded. 

Tie told tho electors of Bristol that they might rejeet 
• liiTn if they pleased, but that he shouhl maintain his 
position as an English statesman and a]i honest man. 
Thoj'^ did reject him, of course, but liis S2)coch remains 
as a model for all true men to follow ; as a warning to 
all mJio adojit another course, that they ina^" make 
friends for tho moment, but that iimy will not have*, a 
friend in their own conscience, and that their books, if 
they leave any", will be no friends to those who read 
t licni in the times to conic. 

Away from tho club in which Johnson, Burke, and 
Goldsmith, "were Mont to meet, in a little village in 
Buckinghamshire, dwelt another poet, mJio w^as not 

z 2 
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nnintorcstod in thoir doingB, and who had in his youth 
mixed with London wits. William Cowper inspired 
much friendship among men, and still more among 
women, during his lifetime; they found him the 
pleasantest of all companions in his bright hours, and 
tliey did not desert him in his dark hours. Ilis books 
liavo been fiicnds to a great many since ho loft the 
earth, bccauso they exhibit him very faithfully in both ; 
some of his letters and some of Lis poems hoiiig full of 
mirth and quiet gladness, some of them revealing awful 
struggles and despair. Whatever estimate may be 
funned of his poetry in comparison with that of carlijer 
or later writers, evoiy one must feel that his English is 
tliat of a scholar and a genfR^man; that he had the 
purest enjoyment of domestic life, and of what one may 
call the domestic or still life of nature. One is sure 
also that he had the most earnest faith, which he 
cihetished for others when he could find no comfort in it 
for himself. These would be sufficient explanations ‘ of ^ 
the iutorost which ho has awakened in so many simple 
and honest readers, who turn to books for sympathy 
and fellowship, and do not like a writer at all the 
worse because he also demands their sympathy with 
him. Oowper is one of the strongest instances, and 
proofs, how much more qualities of this kind affect 
Euglishmeh than any others. The gentleness of his life 
’.night lead some to suspect him of effeminacy.; but the 
old Westminster school-boy and cricketer, comes out in 
the midst of his ^ Meditation oh Sofas and the deep 
tragedy wdiich was at the bottom of his whole life, and 
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which grow more torrihlo as the shadows of ovouiiig 
closed upon him, shows that thoro may ho uuuttcrahlo 
struggles in those natures which seem least formed foi 
the rough work of the Avorld. In one of liis later poems 

ho speaks of himself as one 

• 

** Wlio, tempest-tosfiod, and wrecked at lost, 

Comos iioix&o to port no uioro." 

But his nephew, who was with him on his dcalli-hr d, 
says that thoro was a look of holy surprise on liis 
features after his eyes wore closed, as if thoro wore 
very blight visions for him behind the veil that was 
iulpcnotrablo to him here. 


’ * THOMAS CABIiYLB. 

Childhood. 

•“ Happy * season of * Childhood ! Kind Nature, that 
art to all a bountiful mother ; that visitest the X)our 
man’s hut with auroral radiance ; and for thy nursling 
hast provided a soft swathing of Love and infinite 
Hope, wherein he waxes and slumbers, danced-ronnd 
by sweetest dreams 1 If the paternal cottage still shuts 
us in, its roof still screens us ; with a father we have as 
yet a prophet, priest and king, and an obedience that 
makes usiree. 

‘‘The young spirit has awakened out of Eternity, 
and knows not what wo mean by Time ; as yet time is 
no fast-hurrying stream, but a sportful sunlit ocean ; 
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yufirw to llio child aro as ages : Ah ! the secret of 
Vici.ssif.udo, of that slower or (j nicker decay, and 
ccascdoss dowu-rnsliing of the universal W(jrld-fabvie, 
from the granite inonntaiii to the man or day-moth, is 
yet unknown ; and in a motionless nni verso, wo tasie, 
what afterwards, in the (j nick- whirling nni verso is 
for (werd<*iu(al ns, the Ijalni of rest. Sleep on, thon fair 
child, for thy long rough journey is at liand ! A little 
>vhilo, and thou too slialt sleep no more, hut tliy very 
dreaniM shall ho mimic battles; thou, too, with ohl 
Arnaiild, wilt have to say in stern patience; ‘ Ecst ! 
liest! JSliall I not have all Eternity to rest ii>?’ 

( V'leslial nepenthe ! though a Pyrrhus compier empires, 
and ail Alexander sack the world, ho finds thee not; 
and thou hast once fallen 'gently, of thy own accord, on 
the eyelids, on the heart of cvoiy mother’s child. For 
as y<d., sleeping and waking are one; the fair Life- 
garden rusth's infinito aionnd, and overj’^ where is dewy 
IVagraneo, and the budding of hope; which budding" if* 
in youth, loo frostnipt, it grows to flowers, will in 
manhood yield no fruit, but a prickly, bittor-riudoil 
stone-fruit, of which the fewest can find the kernel.” 

The (^irvr.AcrEu of BarAs,^ 

Properly speaking, there is hut one era in the life of 
IWiriis, and that the earliest. Wc have not youth and 
manhood, hut only youth : for, to the end, wo clisceru 
no detasivo change in the oomplexion of his character; 
ill liis tlurtv-e(‘venth year, he is still, as it were, in 
youth. it!) all that resoluteness of judgment, that 
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penetrating insight, and singular luaturity t)!’ intellec- 
tual power, exhibited in liis writings, lie never attains 
to any clearness regarding himself; to the hist he 
never ascertains his peculiar aim, even with siieli dis- 
J:inctness as is common among’ ordinary men : and there 
fore never can pursue it with that singleiuss of will, 
whieli iusincs success and some contentment to sueii 
men. To the last, ho wavers hotween two juirposes : 
glorying in his talent, like a true j^oet, ho 3'et cannot 
consent to inalce this his chief and solo glory, and to 
follow it as the one thing needful, through ])eA’iTty 
of riolics, through good or evil rej>ort. Another 
fur meaner ambition still cleaves to him ; ho mu>.t 
dream and struggle about a certain ‘ Itoek of Indi*- 
pendence ; which, nalnral and oven admirable ns it 
might bo, ^Aas still but a warring with the world, on 
the com} )ara lively insignificant ground of his being 
more completely <n’ less completely supplied with 
* money, than others; of his shwidiiig at a liigher or 
a lower altitude in gciicisal estimation tJian others. 
For the world still appears to him, as to tlio young, in 
borrowed colours: lio expects from it what it cannot 
give to any man; seeks for contentment, not within 
himself, in action and wise effort, but from witliont, in 
the kijidness of circumstances, in love, friendship, 
Jjonour, and pccnniiivy ease. lie wonld ho happy, injt 
actively and in himself, but passively and from some 
ideal cornucopia of engoyments, not earned by bis own 
labour, but showered on him by the beneficonco of 
Destiny. Thus, like a young man, he cannot gird 
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hinieelf up for any worthy well-calculated goal, but 
Bworvcs to and fro, between passionate hope and remorso- 
i’nl disappointment : rushing onwards with a deep tem- 
])esluous force, ho surmounts or breaks asunder many a 
barrier ; travels, nay advances far, but advancing only 
under uncertain guidance, is over and anon turned from 
his path ; and to the last, cannot roach the only true 
liapi}iness of a man, that of clear decided activity in 
the sphere for which, by nature and circumstanocs, ho 
lias been fitted and appointed. 

Wo do not say these things in dispraise of Bums ; 
nay, perhaps, they but interest us the more in his 
favour. This blessing is not given soonest to the best; 
but rather, it is often the gi*eatjDst minds that are latest 
iu obtaining it ; for where most is to be developed, 
most time may bo required to develop’ it. A complex 
condition had boon assigned him from without; as 
cuiuplox a condition from within : no * pre-established 
liariuony ’ existed botyeon tho clay soil of Mossgiel and* 
the emj>yrean soul of Bobcjrt Burns ; it was not won- 
derful that tho adjustment between them should liavo 
been long postponed, and his arm long cumbered, an<l 
his sight confused, in so vast and discordant an economy 
as ho had boon appointed steward over. Byron was, at 
his death, but a yoai* younger than Bums ; and through 
life, as it might have appeared,* far more simply 
situated : yot in him too, wo can trace no such adjust- 
ment, no such moral manhood ; lint at best, and only a 
littlo before bis end, the beginning of what seemed such. 

By much the most striking incident in Burns* life is* 
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his journey to Edinburgh ; but perliJi 2 )H a still niorr 
iinportaut one is his residence at Irvino, so early as in 
liis twenty-third year. Hitherto his life had been poor, 
toil-worn ; but otherwise not ungenial, and 'with all its 
distresses, by no means unhappy. In his parentage, 
ifeducting outAvard circumstances, ho had every reason 
1.0 reckon himself fortunate- ilis father was a man of 
thoughtful, intense, earnest character, as the best of 
our parents are ; valuing knowledge, 2)t>sscssing some, 
and, what is far better and rarer, open-minded lor 
more : a man with a keen insight and devout licni-t ; 
reverent towards God, friendly thoruforo at once, ami 
fearless towards all that God has made ,* in one Av^ord, 
though but a hard-handed peasant, a complete and 
fully unfolded Man, Buch a father is seldom found in 
any rank in society ; and Avas worth descending far in 
society to seek. Unfortunately, ho was very poor ; had 
ho been even a little richer, almost never so little, the 
V’lfolo might have issued far otherjvise. Mighty oven Is 
turn on a straw ; the crossing of a brook decides th(j 
conquest of the world. If ad this William Burns' sniall 
soA'cn acres of nursery-ground anywise 2)ros2)ered, ilio 
Injy llobert had been sent to school ; had struggh'd 
forward, as so many weaker men do, to some university ; 
come forth, not as a iiistic wonder, but as a regular, 
well-trained intellectual Avorkman, and changed the 
Avholo course of British Literature, — for it lay in him 
to have dono this I Byt the nursery did not prosper^ 
] poverty sank his whole family below tho^help of even 
our cheap school system. Burns remained a hard- 
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worked ploiigliboy, and British litcratiii-o took its own 
course. Nevertheless, even in this rugged scone there 
is much to nourish him. If ho drudges, it is with his 
bi’othor, and for his father and mother, whom ho loves, 
and would fain shield from want. Wisdom is n^t 
banished from their poor hearth, nor the balm of 
natural feeling : the solemn words, Let us loorsliip Ood, 
are heard there from a “ pricst-like father ; *’ if threaten- 
ings of unjust men throw mother and children into 
tears, these arc tears not of grief only, but of holiest 
affection ; every heart in that humble group feels itself 
the closer knit to every other; in their hard warfare 
they are there together, a little band of brethren.” 
Neither are such tears, and the deep beauty that dwells 
in them, their only portion. Light visits the hoar Is 
as it does tho eyes of all living : there is a force, tuc), 
in this youth, that enables him to trample on niis- 
forinno ; nay, to bind it under his feet to mako him 
sport. For a bold, warm, buoyant humour of character 
has been given him ; and so the thick-coming shapes of 
evil are welcomed with a gay, friendly irony, and in 
their closest pressure, ho bates no jot of heart or hope. 
Vaguo yearnings of ambition fail not, as he grows up ; 
dreamy fancies hang like cloud-cities around him ; the 
curtain of existence is slowly rising in many-coloured 
splendour and gloom: and tho auroral light of first 
love is gilding his horizon, an I the miisio of song is on 
his path ; and so ho walks • 


in glory and in joy, 

Behind his ploi>gh, npon tho mountain side 
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. JOHN RUSKIN. 

Man’s Usr and FuNcnoN. 

Man’s use aiicT. function (and let liiin wliowill not grant 
nio this, follow mo no farther, for this I 
always to assume) arc, to he the witness of tlio glory 
God, and to advance that glory by his reasonable 
obedience and rosnltaut happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this function is, in the 
pure and first sense of the word, useful to us; pre- 
eminently,^ therefore, whatever sets the glory of God 
more brightly before us. But things that only help ns 
to exist are, in a secondary and mean sense, useful ; 
or rather, if they be looked for alone, they are usoless, 
alid worse, for it would be better that we should not 
exist, than that wo should guiltily disappoint the 
purposes of existence. 

And yet people speak in this working ago, when they 
speak from their hearts, as if houses and lands, and 
food and rahnent, were alone useful ; and as if Sight, 
Thought, and Admiration were all x>rofitless, so that 
men insolently cafll themselves Utilitarians, who would 
turn, if they had their way, themselves and their race 
into vegetables ; mc^i who think, as far as such can 
bo said to think, that the meat is more than the life, 
and the raiment than the body, who look to the earth 
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as a stable, and to its fruit aa fodder ; vine-dressers and 
husbandmen, who love the com they grind, and the 
grapes they crush, better than the gardens of the angels 
upon the slopes of Eden ; hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water, who think that it is to give them wood to 
hew, and water to draw, that the pine-forests cover the 
mountains like the shadow of God, and the great rivers 
move like Ilis eternity. And so comes upon us that 
woo of the preacher, that though God “hath mado 
every tiling beautiful in His time, also He hath set the 
world in their heart, so that no man can find out the 
work that God maketh from the beginning to the end.’* 
This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends men to grass 
like oxen, seems to follow but too closely on the 
excess or continuance of national power and peace. In 
the perplexities of nations, in their struggles for 
existence, in their infancy, their impotence, or even their 
disorganisation, they have higher hopes, and nobler 
passions. Out of the suffering comes tho serious minu ; 
out of the salvation, the grateful heart ; out of endur- 
ance, fortitude; out of deliverance, faith; but when 
they have learned to live under providence of laws, and 
with decency and justice of regard for each other, and' 
when they h^ve done away with violent <and external 
sources of suffering, worse eyilB seem to arise put of 
their rest ; evils that vex le^ and modify mbre, that 
suck the blood though they dp not shed it, and ossify 
the heart though, they do nbt tp^ture it. And deep 
though tho causes of thankfulheira must be to every 
l^cople at peace with others, and at unity in itself; 
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there are oansea of fear, also, a fear greater tliaii of 
sword and sedition : that dopendonco nn God may he 
forgotten, because the bread is given and the water 
sure; that gratitude to Him may cease, because ITis 
constancy of protection has taken the semblance of a 
«iatural law; that heavenly hope may grow faint 
amidst the full fruition of the world; that solfiHh- 
ness may tal^ the place of undomanded devotion, 
ooimpassion bo lost in vain glory, and love in dissimula< 
tion ; that enervation may succeed to strength, apathy 
to patience, and the noise of jesting words and foulness 
of dark thoughts, to the earnest purity of the girded 
loins and the burning lamp. About the river of human 
life there is a wintry wind, though a heavenly sun- 
shine; the iris colours its p-gitatioii, the frost fixes 
upon its repose. Let ns beware that our rest become 
not the rest of stones, which, so long as they are 
torrent-tossed and thunder-stricken, maintain their 
^ n^jesty ; but when the stream is silent, and the storjii 
passed, suffer the grass to cover Ihem and the lichen to 
feed on them, and are ploughed down into dust. 

And though I believe that we have salt enough of 
ardent and holy' mind amongst tis, to keep us in some 
measure from this moral decay, yet the signs of it must 
bo watched with ' anxiety, in all matters, however 
trivial, ^ all/d^i-ec^ionSi however distant. And at this 
time, when the iron roads are tearing up the surface of 
Europe, as grapeshot do the. sea, when their great net is 
drawing and twitohin^^the ancient frame and strength 
together contracting all its various life, its rocky arms 
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and rural heart, into a narrow, finite, calculating 
metropolis of manufactures ; when there is not a monu- 
ment throughout the cities of Europe that speaks of 
old years and mighty people, hut is being swept away 
to build cafes and gaming-houses ; when the honour of 
God is thought to consist in the poverty of His temple* 
and the column is shortened, and the pinnacle shattcixjd, 
the colour is denied to the casement, and the marble to 
the altar, while exchequers are exhausted in luxury 
of boudoirs and 2^i‘ido of rece 2 >tion-rooms ; when wo 
ravage without a pause all the loveliness of Creation 
which God, in giving, lu’onounced good, and dcstrqy 
without a thought all those labours which men have 
given their lives and their sons’ sons’ lives to complete, 
and have left for a legacy, to all their kind, a legacy of 
more than their hearts* blood, for it is of ‘their souls* 
travail ; there is need, bitter need, to bring back into 
men’s minds, that to live is nothing, unless to live bo 
to know Him by Whom wo live ; and that lie is not ,to , 
1)0 known by marring^His fair works, and blotting out 
the evidence of His influences u];)on His creatures ; not 
amidst the hurry of crowds and crash of innovation, 
])ut in solitary i^laces, and out of the glowing intelli- 
gences which ho gave to men of old. Hojdid not teach 
them how to build for glory and for beauty. He did 
not give them the fearless, faithful,^ inherited energies 
that worked on and down from death to death, genera- 
tion after generation, that we might give the work of 
their poured-oiit spirit to the axe" and the hammer ; Ho 
has not cloven the earth with rivers, that their white 
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wild waves might turn wheels aud j^ush jjaddles, nor 
turned it up under, as it were liro, that it might heat 
wells and cure diseases ; Ho brings not up Ilis quails 
by the east- wind, only to lot them fall in flesh about 
the camp of men ; lie has not heaped tlic rocks of the 
iijountain only for the quaiTy, nor clothed the grass ol 
the field only for the oven. 


JAMES ANTHONY PROUDE. 

Qujsen Elizabeth at Oxford. 

The approaching session could not fail to be a stormy 
one ; and Elizabeth know, though others might affect 
to be ignorant, that if she was forced into a recognition 
of Mary Qtuart, a Catholic revolution would not bo 
many months distant. 

At the beginning of August, to gather strength and 
spirit for the struggle, she wont on progress, not to the 
northern counties where the Queem of Scots had hoped 
to meet her, but first to Stamford on a visit to Cecil, 
thenco found to Woodstock, her old prison in the 
perilous days of her sister, and finally, on the evening 
of the 31st, she paid Oxford the honour which 
two years before she had conferred on the sister 
University. Tj^e preparations for her visit wore loss 
gorgeous, the reception itself far less imposing, yet tho 
fairest of her cities in its autumnal robe of sad and 
mellow loveliness, suited the queen’s hum .nir, and lior 
stay there had a peculiar interest. 
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She travelled in a carriage. At Wolvercot, three 
miles out on the Woodstock road, she was met by 
the heads of houses in their gowns and hoods. The 
approach was by the long north avenue leading to the 
north gate ; and as she drove^along it^ she saw in front 
of her the black tower of B(^rdp, where Oranmer had 
been long a prisoner, and the ditch where, witl^ his 
brother martyrs, he had given hiS life for the sins of 
the people. The scene was changed ^lirom that chill 
sleety morning, and the soft glow of the August sunset 
was no unfitting symbol of the change of times ; yet 
liow soon such another season might tread upon the 
heels of the departing summer, none knew better than 
Elizabeth. She went on, under ^the archway and up 
the corn- market between rows of shouting students. 
The students cried in liatin “ Vivat Eeg?na.” Eliza- 
beth, amidst bows - and smiles, answered in Latin^also, 
“ Gratias ago, gratias ago.’’ 

At Carfax, where Bishop Longlands, forty years 
before had burnt “ '^yndal’s Testaments,***^' a' professor 
greeted her with a Greeks speech, to which, with un- 
looked-for readiness, she replied c^ain in the same 
langi^ge. A few more steps brought her down to the 
great gate of Christ Ghuroh^ the splendid monument of 
Wolsey, ai^ ot'Ahe ,'glory of the ago that was gone. 
‘ She l€j|^ carriage, an^l Silyaisatt he^^de, she 

walked under a cahopy. acrbss the magnificat; qw 
ran^o ^ the Oa^edral. Th# ^oan, after, evening 

service, enfertaiii&d' her at h|s heuso* 

The days of her^tay W’ere spent as at^ Cambridge — 
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ill liearing piays, or in attending iEe. iexer^fiea of the 
University. The subjeots diosen for disputation in the 
schools xnark the balance of the two streams of aucien t 
and modern t)iought, and show the matter with which 
the rising mind of Fhigland.was beginning to occupy 
itself. There Were disoussions on the tides — whether 
or how far they were caused by the attraction of the 
moom Therj^^were arguments . on the currency — 
whether a debt contracted, when the coin was pure, 
could be liquidated by the payment of debased money 
of the same nominal value. The keener intellects were 
climbing the stairs of the temple of Modern Science, 
though as yet they, were few and feeble, and they were 
looked upon askance with . orthodox suspicion. At 
their side the descendants • of the schoolmen were 
working en*the old safe methods, proving paradoxes by 
lawi^ of logic amidst universal applause. The professor 
of medicine maintained in the queen’s presence that it 
TOiot |h^j^g[:govinGe of the physician to cure disease, 
because leases were infioite^ And the infinite was 
beyond the reach of art; dr again^ because medicine 
could not retard age, and age ended in death, and thero- 
fore medicine cOuld not, preserve life. With ^trifles 
such as t^Lese^^the second .<dxildhood of th^ authorities 
was Gonteht to drowse away the hours. More interesting 
than eitl^r scSiihce^or .lo^^j^Wexe perilous questfbns of 
politioB, ^hfoh Bli^hi^" to be agitated 

before her. ■ ^ 

The Purita^ formula, it was lawmk to take 
arms against a had sovereign was dl^gued by examples 
VI. 2 a 
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from' the Bible, and from the stories of the patriot 
t^^rannioides of Greece and Borne. Dr. Humfroy 
deserted his friends to gain favour with the queen, and 
protested his horror of rebellion ; but the defenders of 
the rights of the people held their ground, and remained 
in possession of it. Pursuing the question into the 
subtilities of theology, they even ventured to say that 
God Himself might instigate a regicid^ when Bishop 
Jewel, who was present, stepped down into tlio 
dangerous arena, and closed tho discussion with a 
vindication of tho divine right of kings. 

More critically, even in that quiet haven of peaceful 
thought, the great subject of the day, which Elizabeth 
called her death-knell, still pursued her. An eloquent 
student discoursed on the. perils to which a nation was 
exposed when the sovereign died with nc successor 
declared. The comparative advantages were argued of 
elective and hereditary monarchy. Each side had its 
hot defenders ; and though the votes of tbo University, 
were in favour of tl& natural laws of succession, the 
champion of election had t£c best of the argument, and 
apparently best pleased the queen. When in tho 
peroration of his speech he said he would maintain his 
opinion “ '^.ith his life, and, if need were^. with his 
death,” she exclaimed, “ Excellent — oh, excellent.” 

At the close of the exercises sh^ m^do a p»peech in 
Latin, as at Cambridge. She spoke very simply, 
deprecating the. praises which h^ been heaped upon 
her. ► “ She had been educated well,” she said, though 
the seed had fallen on a barren soil; but she loved 
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study if sho had not profited by it ; and for the Uni- 
versities, she would do her best that they should 
flourish while she lived, and after her death continue 
long to prosper.” 

So five bright days passed swiftly, and on the sixth 
•she rode away over Magdalen Bridge to Windsor. As 
sh<s crested Hoadington Ilill^ she rcined-in her horse 
and once more, looked back. There at her feet lay the 
city in its beauty, the towers and spires springing from 
amidst the clustering masses of the College elms ; there 
wound beneath their shade the silvery lines of the 
Gherwell and the Isis. 

Farewell, Oxford,” she cried, “ farewell, my good 
subjects there ! — farewell, my dear scholars, and may 
God prosper your studies !— farewell, farewell I” 


2 A 2 
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MpKTK B’AlHmOXt. 

So all d^y long ijxe noifie of battie roUM 
Among the XEiountains by th^ winter seci^ 

Until King Arthur’s table» man by man. 

Had fallen in Iiyonesse about their lord. 

King Arthur : then, because his wound was deep, 
The bold Sir Bedivere uplifted him. 

Sir Bedivere, the last of all hie knights, 

And bore hin^ to a chapel nigh the field, 

A broken chancer with a broken cross, 

* 

That stood on a dark strait of barren land. 

On one side lay the Ocean, and on one 
Bay a great water, and the moon was full. 

Then spake King i^vthtrr to Sir Bedivere t 
• The sequel of torday unsolders all 
The. goodliest fellowship .of famous knights 
Whereof this world holds record. Such a sleep 
They sleep-^tho naOn l loved. I thixik that we 
Shall never at any future ‘tiine». 

Delight ou^ souis with talk of kuighily .^eods, 
Walking about t)iO gardens and th^ WUs/* 

Of Camelot, as in the days ihat 
I perish by tiis |isople whioh^I.jflad^,--^^ ' r . 
Tho’ Merlin sware that I shotdd come a]^1n, 
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To nilo once more —but lot what wiff be^;4)o, 

I am so deeply smitten thro’ the helm 
That without help 1 oannot last till morn. 

I'hou therefore take my brand Excalibur, 

Which was my pride : for thou reme inheres t how 
In those old days, one sumxner noon, an arm 
Bose up from out the bosom of the lake, 

Clothed in wMte samite, mystic, wondeifnl, 

Holding the sword — and how I row’d across 
And took it, and have worn it, like a king : 

And, wheresoever Lam sung or told 
In aftertime, this also shall be known : 

But now delay not:. take Excalibur, 

And fling him far into the middle more : 

Watch what thou seest, and lightly bring me word:’ 

To hiin replied the bold Sir Bedivere : 

* It is not meet, Sir King, to leave thee thus, 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thro’ the helm. 

A little ^hing may harm a wounded man. 

Yet I thy hest will all perform at full, 

Watcb what I see, and lightly bring thee word.’ ^ 

So saying,, from the ruin’d shrine he stept 
And in the^moon athwart the place of tombs, 

Where lay the mighty boiies of ancient ]^n, . 

Old knights, mid over ^them t&e Jfw-wind sang 
Shrill,^ chill, : with, of Ho, stepidog 

down . ■ . ' . 

By zig-zag paf&St ai]4 took, 

Came on the ehining levels of 
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Thoro drew ho forth the brand Excalibiir, 

And o’er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 
Brightening the skirts of a long cloud, ran forth 
And sparkled keen with frost against the hilt : 
For all the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work 
Of subtlest jewellery. lie gazed so long 
That both his eyes were dazzled, as ho stood. 

This way and that dividing the swift mind. 

In act to throw : but at the last it seem’d 
Better to leave Excalibur conceal’d 
There in the many-knotted waterdags. 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge. 

So strode ho back slow to the wounded King. 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivero : 

‘ Hast thou perform’d my mission which I gave ? 
What is it thou hast seen ? or what hast hoard ? * 
And answer made the bold Sir Bedivero : 

‘ I heard the ripple wafdiing in the reeds. 

And the wild water lapping«on the crag.* 

To whom replied King Arthur, faint and pale: 
* Thou hast betray’d thy nature and thy name. 
Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy fealty, nor like a noble knight : 

For surer sign had follow’d, either hand,^ 

Or voice, or else a motion of the mere. 

This is a shameful thing for men to lie. 

Yet now, I charge thee, quickly go again 
As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
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I bad tbeo, watch, and lightly bring mo word.’ 

Then went Sir Bedivere the second time 
Across the ridge, and paced beside the more, 
Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought ; 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

ITow curiously and strangely chased, ho smote 
Ilis palms together, and ho cried aloud, 

‘ And if indeed I cast the brand away, 

Surely a precious thing, ono worthy note. 

Should thus bo lost for over from the earth, 
Which miglit have pleased tho oyes of many men. 
What good should follow this, if this were done ? 
What harm, undone ? deep harm to disobey. 
Seeing obedience is the bond of rule. 

Were it well to obey then, if a king domand 
An act unprofitable,, against himself? 

The King is sick, and knows not what ]io docs. 
What record, or what relic of my lord 
Sliould be to aftertime, but empty breath 
And rumours of a doubt ? Jjut were this kopt. 
Stored in some treasure-house of mighty kings. 
Some one might show it at a joust of arms, 
Saying, King Arthur’s sword, Excalibur, 
Wrought by "the lonely maiden of tho Lake, 

Nine years she wrought it, sitting in the deejm 
Upon the hidden \>ases of the hills.” 

So might some old man speak in tho aftertinie 
To all the people, winning reverence. 

But now much honour and much fame were lost.* 
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So spake he, olouded with his own conceit, 

And Ind Excalibur the 'aecond'^tinie, 

And so strode back, slow tp the wounded King* 

Then spoke King^ Arthur, breathing heavily : 

‘ What is it thou hast seen ? .or what hast hoard ? ’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere : 

* I heard the water lapping on the crag. 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds.’ 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 

‘ Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 

Unknightly, traitor-hearted I Woe is mol 
Authority forgets a dying king, 

Lsfid widow’d of the power in his eye 

That bow’d the will. I see thee what thou art, 

For thou, the latest-left of all my knights, ^ 

In whom should meet the offices of all, 

Thou would’st betray me for the precious hilt ; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a girl • 

Valuing the giddy pleasure of the eyes. 

Yet, for a man may fail in dipty twice. 

And the third time may prosper, get thee hence : 

But, if thou spare to ding Excalibur, 

I will. arise and alay thoe with my hands.’ 

Then quickly rosfe Sir Bedivere, and ran, 

Andi leaping down the ridges IxghtLy, plunged 
Among the hulri^^^bedjs, and clut(^!!3,the swoid, 

And strongly wheel’d and- threw it. T ,The great brand 
Made lightninj^s ih 'the japicn^donx; pf {he moon. 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d in an aroh, 
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Shot liko a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen where the moving isles of winter sliock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea. 

So flash’d and fell the brand Exoalibiir : 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an arm 
Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

' And caught him by the hilt, and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him. under in the mere. 

And lightly went the (^her to the King. 

Then spoke King Arthur drawing thicker breath 
‘ Now see I by thine eyes that this is done. 

Sj)eak out : what is it thou hast heard, or seen ? * 
And answer made the bold Sir Bodivore : 

* Sir King, I closed mine eyelids, lest the gorno 
Should blinji niy purpose, fof 1 never saw, 

Nor shall see, here or elsewhere, till I die, 

Not tho* I live three lives of mortal men, 

So great a miracle as yonder hilt. 

* 'llien with both hands 1 flung h^, wheeling him ; 
But when 1 look’d again, l)^hold an arm, 

Clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, 

That caught him by the hil^ and brandish’d him 
Three times, and drew him undet^ in the more.’ 

And answer made King Arthur, breathing hard ^ 

* My end draws nigh ; /tis time that I were gone. 

Make broad thy ehcraldeiw:^ r^ive^y weight, 
And bear me to the ; y©t I' fear 

My wound hath taken ^{d, and 1 tiiall die/ 

So saying, from the pavement he half rosO| 
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Slowlj’, with i>ain, reclining on his arm, 

And looking wistfully with wide blue eyes 
As in a picture. Him Sir Bedivero 
lioniorsefully regarded thro’ his tears 
And would have spoken, but he found not words, 
Then took with care, and kneeling on one knee. 

O’er both his shoulders drew the languid hands. 

And rising bore him thro’ the place of tombs. 

But, as he walk’d. King Arthur panted hard, 

Like one that feels a nightmare on his bed 
When all the house is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Muttering and murmuring at his oar, ‘ Quick, quick ! 
I fear it is too late, and I shall die.’ 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ridge, 
Clothed with his breath, and looking, as hg walk’d. 
Larger than human on the frozen hills, 
lie heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought drove liim, like a goad. 
Dry clash’d his harneiSNS in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and alUto loft and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d round him, as ho based 
His feet on juts of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the dint of armed heels — 

And on a sudden, lo 1 the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon. 

Then saw they how there hove a dusky barge. 
Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern, 

Beneath them ; and descending they wore ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms 
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Black-fltoled, black-hoodccl, like a dream — hy those 
Three Queens with crowns of gold — and from them 
roso 

A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars, 

And, as it were one voice an agon 3 ^ 

Of lamentation, like a wind, that shrills 
All night in a waste land, where no one comes, 

Or hath come, since the making of the world. 

Tlion murmur’d Arthur, ‘ Place mo in the barge,’ 
And to the barge they came. There tlu)S0 three 
Queens 

Pifb forth their hands, and took the King, and wept. 
But she, that roso the tallest of thorn all 
And fairest, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter’d casqiio, and chafed his hands. 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud, 

And dropping bitter tears against his brow 
Striped with dark blood : for all his face was wdjite 
Xnft colourless, and like the witb<y’d moon 
Smote b^' tho fresh beam of 4ibo springing east ; 

And all his greaves and cuisses dasli’d with drops 
Of onset ; and the light and lustrous curls — 

That made his forehead like a rising sun 

High from the* dais-throne — ^were parched with dust ; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging looso, 

Mix’d with the knightly growth that fringed his lips. 
So like a shatter’d column lay the King ; 

Not like that Arthur who, with lance in rest. 

From spur to plume a star of tournament, 
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Shot thro’ the lists at Oamelot, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies'and of kings. 

Then loudly cried the hold Sir Bodivere, 

‘ Ah I my Lord Arthuitjr whither shall I go ? 

Whore shall I hide my forehead and my eyes? 

J^\)r now I see the true old times are dead, 

AVhcu every morning brought a noble chanco. 

And every ohanoe brought out a noble kuiglil,. 

Such times have been not since the light that led 
'J'ho holy Elders with the gift of rnyiTh. 

But now the whole round ta.bde is dissolved 
Which was an image of the mighty world ; 

And I, tho last, go forth companionloss, 

And the days darken round me, and the year^j, 
Among now men, strange faces, other minds»* 

And slowly answered Arthur from tho 'barge: 

‘ Tho old order changeth, yielding place to now, 
And God fulftls Himself in many ways, 

Jiest one good custom should corrupt tlio world. 

( ’omfort thyself : wliat comfort is in mo? 

1 liavo lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure ! but thCu, 

If thou sliouldst never see my face again, 

Ti-ay for my soul. ' More things are wrought 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy vc 
Bise liko a fountain for me night and day. 

For what afe men better tha^ ^heep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
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If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so the whole round eftrth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about ths^feot of God. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou seest-— if indeed I go~ 

(For all my mind is clouded witli a doubt) 

To the island valley of Avilion ; 

Where falls not hail, or rain> or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 
Decp-meadow’d, happy, fair with orohard-lawns 
And bowery hollows ciown’d with summer soa, 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound.* 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the brink, like some fnll-broasted swan 
That, flutin^a wild carol ei*o her death, 

Bufflos her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long stood Sir Bedivero 
Revolving many memories, till the hull . 

Look’d one black dot against the ^erge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing died away. 
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CHAUCEB. 

Page 1. Fro = from; the form still rctAincd lii tno pJirase “to 
aod fro.** 

— - Chivalry. The duties of a knight. 

— — Freedom = liberality ; just as liboral means properly “ froo.*’ 

Ferre. Tho comparative of (Saxon) /cr, far. 

Tramissene. A Moorish town in Africa. 

Thie t77f<f=this same* Compare “of that ilk** \iso<l in 

Scotland after the namo of a landed pro\)rietor, to show 
that his estate boars tho family namo. 

1*. 2. Palatie = Falatia, in Asia Minor. 

Jle yet no villany ne said. No = not. Notice tho 

ropetitioii of tho negative, adding to its force. VilVuiy 
(from villafivs, tf:e farm labourer) is conduct unbocoiuiiig a 
gentleman, and fit for^ boor only. 

No manlier wight. Compare in the passage from Ilookcr 

(p. 20), “ All manner laws.” 

Gipoii. A frock or cassock. Compare French jupen. 

Ycome. Compare on pago 8, Ypreved, and page 5, Ylorn. 

Tho prefix marks the past tense, as in the German redu- 
plicate. 

Viage. Joiirnoyings, from Latin via, a road. 

deliver. Active, supple. * 

Chevaehie. From the French, properly an expedition of 

horsemen : hence for war generally. 

FZowr^s = flowers. iZsde=Bcd< 

P. 3. Endite, write poetry, as to tho dictation of tho muse. 

Jmt. Compare joust or toumainent. 
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P. 3. Pourtra^y paint. 

Car/. The post tense of kerven : to carvo. 

FM loth were hiniy &c. It pleased him not^to curse those 

that did not pay his tithes. 

Of his offering, and eke of hie eubUance^oi what was freely 

given to him, and also of what was tho legal iiicomo of 
his benefice. 

P. 4. Lewed or lowd, means originally an unlearned man or 
layman, opposed to a man of letters or a priest. 

Chanterie. An endowment to pay a priest to sing masses 

for tho soul of some one deceased. 

Viftpiioue = without pity. 

Dangeroits ne digne=not distant nor haughty. 

1\ 5. Spiced con8c/cncc= Over dainty or hypocritical scriiplosi 
Compare spiced holiness.’’ 

Ylorn = lost. 

’ Idite = little. Compare page 3, Mocho and lito.” 

P. C. Blyee or blivo= quickly. Compare Burns’s ‘ Cotter’s 

Saturday Night,’ (seep. 210,)“boly vo tho elder bairns,” &c. 

Suffice to thee thy good^lot what riches you have be suf- 

ficiQpt unto you. 

Press hath envy, and weal is blent over all = tho world is 

full of envy, and prosperity is often all overcast. 

P. 7. In trust of her, &c., Le., fortune. 

Light business. Not too much interference iii other men’s 

afiairs. 

As doth a eroJee with a wall. ^As an earthen pot with a 

stone wall. • 

Daunt thou thyself =zBuhd\io thysolf. 

In buxumness = in a submissive spirit. Buxom is originally 

pliant or (of the mind) yielding, obedient. 

Thy ghost = thy reason, thy bettor part. 

SPENSER. 

P. 9. A garland well beseen = A got land fair to see. 

Chauffedy takeb directly from the French. 

YM. The archaic form of the past tense of yield, 

1’. 10. A ram, the same which over HeUespontus ^ivam. Tho ram 
with the golden^eece, which carried away Phrixus and 
Hello : and whoso fieeco was' afterwards tho object of the 
Argonautic expedition. 
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P. 10, Ruropa floating through th* ArgoOc floods. Zeus, assuining 
the form of a bull, carried Europa over the eea to Crete 

Tlie twins of Leda. Castor and Pollux. 

P. ] J. As bargemen tooni to fare^ ilB;, in rowing. 

Which feigns demurest graoe^ bowing and retiring 

obsequiously. 

TheheaU that ushiUm did /array the Nemean forest. The 

lion slain by Heracles, the son^of Amphitryon. Ainphi- 
tryonide is a patronymic. 

I*. 12. Assoil^ to weigh or determine ; alSb to absolTO or sot free. 

— — Orion. The hunter of Bocotia, slain by Diana for an offence 
against chastity, or by Earth for the slaughter of her 
animals. 

Centaur^ in ancient mythology, was a creature half mau, 

half horse. 

P. llr. Mochel. Compare the Scotch muckle. 

P. 16. With painted words, os wo say, “ in highly coloured 
language.'* 

Primrose. Notice the use of this word in its strict sense, 

“ the rose of spring.” , 

P. 17. Enaunter, like ** perad venture,” from the Efen^i. 

And often crossed with the priestes crew. Referring to the 

Druidical rites of the ancient Britous. Priestes is the 
old geuitivo case. 

HOOKER. , ,, 

P. 19. Lively. Here as^an adverb ; but later used only as an 
adjective. •> ^ 

— Which one in Soptwcles. The idioms in the CEdipus 
Tyrannus. The passage is thus rendered by Mr. Arnold : 

Laws that in the highest empyrean had their, birth, of 
which Heaven is the fatherjalojoc, neither did the race of 
mortal men beget them, nm^Af^^blivioq, ever ppt thoin 
to sleep,” ' 

SHAKESPEARE.^' 

P. 29. The most unMndest cut of gll. A double superlative. 
Compare in this play, With the most boldest and best 
hearts df Rome.” So with th^ comparative, ”a more 
large; list of soepirctt.” * ' 

P. 30. This many summelht. hf^aiiy is here a noun substantive 
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and ** of** has to be supplied before summers. Compare 
“A many merry ineu/* As JTow Like It; “A many 
thousaud warlike Eronoh/* King «roki». 

P. 31. And their ruin^ tko ndn wbioii the loss of thoir 
favour bripgs. 

P. 32. I'he voice goes^ i.e., the ruittSur nms thus. 

P. 33. Give me leave to epeak htm. Shakespeare somolimcs 
• omits the proposition after speak as here, whore it 

means speak of him and in Borneo and Juliely speak 
him fair/* where it moans ** to him.** 

^ Stomach = pride. 

r PUifid here " feeling pity,” but iji| modem usage gonernlly 

“worthy of pity or contempt.** 

P. 31. Jpmieh and Oxford. tBcsides the school at Ipswich, llio 
foundation of Cardinal Coliege (now Christ Cliuroli) 
attests Wolsoy’s interest in ediioation. 

*P. 35,^. All uihieh it inherit cs All those who inherit it (tlio globe). 

BacU = wrock. 

— «-7 S)toto^likest God*e. For this uso of sTtow, compare “ Which 
•shows like gAef itself/’ liichitnl II. 

P. 33. She determinca hereof the glory of a creditor^ l.e., makes 
the glory of u ci-cditor centre in herself. 


TAYLOE, 

P. 41. HU motion tnade irregular * * * than it could recover. 

Notice the '’change from m^ulino to neuter, which is 
^ • charactoristlo of Uie careless «^Be of TayloPs prose. 

MILTON. \ ^ ^ 

P. 45. Meviinij^ from the Latin muto^ mCrriug to tlie casting or 
changing of the feathers. Couiparu “ moulting/' 

P. 43. Kn^rweeie. The porous appointed to liconse all publica* 
iioiis. ^ 

Or heai^d thou classical idiom, “ Dost ^oii chose 

' ratljier*to be cailh^^^,'* 

The Siy^an pool =: From ^tyx, the rivc^ of the infernal 

To^ons in classical mythology. 

Middle darknesn— gulf .between hell and heaven. 

wait fwtee ihanyio tlte Orphean lyre. A hymn to Night 

" was attHbutod. t^.Orpbeua, in a strain dlfiteient from the 
saorc'il one of Miltbnu ' 


P. 47. So thick a drop eerene * or dim eujfueioHi alluding 
vr. 2 b 
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to the blindness produced, according to medical language, 
by sereiia (drop serene) or by suffusio (sutfusion). 

1*. 47. Yet not the more cease I to tcandcr = yet I still wander m 
before. 

— — Nor mmetimeg forget = and at times reel'll]. 

- - - EqualVd with me in fate* Upon whom blindness fell, as on me. 

► — Thamyris, A bard of Thrace, who contended with the 
Muses, and by them was blinded for his presumption. 

MiLonideB == lionicr. 

-* • — Tireafas and Phineua, Blind Boothstiycrs of Thebes, and of 
Thrace. 

Then feed on tliourjhta^ &c., i.o., tlicu (I) feed on thoughts 

that vo]uiitniy*(= of themselves, witliout effort) flow into 
poetry. 

Singe darldhig = sings in iho gloom. Darkling is not n 

participle, but an adverbial form. Compare in Johnson’s 
* Vanity of Human Wishes,’ “ Roll darkling do\Yu tho 
torrent of his fate and Keats,’ “ Darklhig I listen : 
and fur many a time I have been half in love witii easeful 
death.” 

Cheerful ways of men, 'Coitfparo Tennyson’s Tiilionus : 

** Why should a man desire in any way * • 

To vary from the kindly ways of men ?” 

■where kindly may bear its original meaning of “ natural* 

For the hook of knowledge. For = instead of. 

liYClDAP. ^ * 

The following descriptive title was added in 1C45, when the 
retribution tlireatoiicd by Milton had actually come, and 
iho nation ■a'os plunged in civil war. 

“In this monody the author bewails a learned frioud, 
nnrorlunatcly drowned in liis passage from Chester, tni 
tlio Irish seas, 1637. And by occasion foretells the r\iin 
of our corrupted clergy, then in their height.” 

The learned friend was Miltnii’s fcUow-collegian, Edwar<I 
King. « 

P.43, iflitter eonetrainti^Bod ueco^ity. 

• Sad ocoaaion dear. Dear pasBPS iVom its meaning of 

loved,” to that which excites any strong emotion. 
Compare in JuUue^ CVesar, ' 

“ Shall it not grieve thcc dearer thah thy death I” 
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P. 48. To disturb your 8caso?i duo = to cliislurb you before llio duo 
seasou. 

Build the lofty rhyme. Build is hero a trau8lation from tlio 

Latin idiom, as in Horace, “ Gtmdis amabfle carmen,** 

Melodious tear = an elegy. So Spencer, “ Tours of tlio 

Muse.*' 

Sisters of the sacred toeU (tho Pierian fountain) tlio 

Muses. 

Favour my destined urn=: do tlio same kindly ofliro ftir nio 

when I am in my gi'uve. 

Sable shroud = my dark tomb or giavo. 

jt'oY were nursed, ko, Ilcferring to oollogo companion- 

ship. 

P. 49. O ray-fly is tho same as tho triiraiiet-fly; whose noontide 
hum is here called hor ‘ sultry-horn.*’ 

Battening = fooding. 

Westering = going westwards. 

Meanwhile the rural ditties, &c. This is an cliiborato >Yay 

of t^xpressing their companionship in stmlics and in 
youthful poetical efforts. 

Old Vamcetas. A nemo taken from the postoml i>oetry of 

* tho ancients, and hero referring to their collcgu tutor. 

Desert caves = the caves that miss thy presence, 

Gadding vine. Wandering about or straying in luxuriant 

growth. 

On the sleep, Perliaps Ponmaenmawr, whicli overhangs 

the coast between the moutft of tho Dee and Angleseu. 

— Mona = Anglesea. ' • 

P. 50. Deva = the Dec, whose wizard stream seems to have b(H‘ii 
ti’aditionally held as specially weird and sti'ange. 

— > — What could the Muse herself, he., What could she df> or 
avail,” The Muso that Orpheus boro = Calliope. 

When, by the rout, &c. Orpheus, lamenting for his wife, 

was torn to pieces by tho Throoiau women in tlndr 
'Bacchanalian orgies. 

To tend the * * shepherd's trade. Here, tho poet’s calling. 

Meditate, Suggested by tho lAtln wojrd used by Virgd for 

playing on tho oaten pipe. » 

As others we, i.ef, avoyrout do.' This verb is now only 

Used in the pi^ tense. 

That last infirmity of nMe mind. So Tacii^ soys, “Ever 

2 B 2 
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by the wibg, desire of glory is the last to be stript off/’ 
which explains tiie sense in which IfUt is used by Milton, 
no. The blind Fury with the abhorred aikeare. In Greek mytho- 
logy tho goddess that cut the thread of life was a Fate, 
not a Fury, but tho latter name is used to express greater 
abhori'cnco. 

PliOEbm rejfiifid, & 0 . Phoebus or ApoUo, god of pewtrv. 

Glieteriwj foU = bright gilding^ 

V. 51. Fountain Arethilae. A fountain in Syracuse. It is here 
invoked as recalling Theocritus^ the bucolic poet of 
Syracuse. 

Minciua, A river near Mantua : hence recalling Vu'gil, who 

was bom at Mantua. 

That eame in Neptune* e plea = that came, sent by Neptune 

to hold a trial. » 

Uippotadea, A patronymic for iEoliis, The ruler of tlni , 

winds. 

Not a hkust woe • • • etrayed. We should npw say “ h:ul 

stmyed.” 

Sleek Panope with aU her eieteya = tho ititcrcidB. 

In ihs eclipse = at a time of ill-luck. ^ 

Pigged with curses dark. The ciirsos are as sails to 

ship. 

Camus = the river Oiuii. • . 

Fooling = stopping. To foot is tU move with any peculiar 

motion; hero a slow and halting one, but usually, 
ea in tho phrase^* footing it,” with a light and dancing 
step. 

That sanguine flower j &o. = the hyaointK 

My dearest pledge. Pledge is used (like tlie '^La.tin word 

pignuSf which has a similar meaning) of a loved object. 

The pilot of the Oalilean lake =■ St. Peter. 

Of metals twain = of gold and iroiu i, '* 

Amain = with force. 

P. 52. Blind mouths ss mouths of men who f^re blind.-., 

Scrannel = thin or meagre. 

The woUf = the Church of Borne. - ' 

But that two-hftnded engine at the doof^ Probably only 

a general denunoialtion of jBoUiiDg retribution : ” The 
strong hand of licaycn’s vengeance stands ready to smite 
once for fdh” 
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P. 52. Itetum, Alphettt. A river of Arcadioi whoae atniaiuB vrcro 
l^lieved to mingle tritir the fon&toia of AretbUMi, in 
Syracuse. 

The dread wdeef i.e., tliat of St Potor. 

Where the ^hUpere 4i«c. Usq ^ are wonk to linger. Compare 

above “ As others use.** 

— SwaH Star s=s parohing star ; the dogatar. 

V. 58. JRathe priiMroee^ &e. Bathe = early ; so rather « 

/ sooner. 

—— Freaked, l?Vb have from the same root, ond in llio eamo 
sense, yrseXfZed* 

jT^s laitreat hearse = the laurel-ooveied bier. 

The monstroue world = the world where mpnstors dwell. 

Bellerue. A giant, a homo coined bjr Milton from Bcllcrinni 

the Latin name for a^romoutOry in Cornwall. 

The great vition ss St. Michael, who, accordijig to trailifion, 

gazes from the headland of St. Michaers Mount. iU)oii 
Naniancos tind Bayona, on, the coast of Qallioia. 

Tour sorrow = ho for whom you sorrow. 

1’. 5L The unexpressite nnptiid songi Unex^tressive s= that 
coiftnot be expressed, inei&ble. ^ 

^the uncotUh itpain = the unknown swain. 

His Dario lays like TheoOritiis, who was a native of llui 

Doric city of Syracuse. 

Had etretohed out all ike hiUe s had made their shadow 

When thb Assault was iktbitded to toe City. , 

P. Sit, T^ritten before the ei^iected ailt^ault on the city, in lCi2 
when the Hoyalists had advanced as far as Brentford 
j Milton's house was in Aldersgate Street. 

P. 55.<^ ^mat/ttan (^n^ucror = Alexander the Great. Emnthia, 
a distHct of Macedonia, here Stands for tho whole. Wc* 
are Ibid that in n.a 8$^, whoa Thebes was destroyed, 
the "house of Pindj»f»^ tho Tbebftn poet, was spMed by 
Alexander^ who, by the fftTOur he showed to Greek 
' literature, increased hfs^ pelf tics 1 influence amongst thr 
states of Greece.,' - f 

Sad MeetreCs poet ^ Bur^piides ; tlio singhigof a chorus out 

- of whose tragtdj, ilm Blectra,* heard by tho Spartan 
oonq^Cterora in 404 B.a, is said by Plutaioh to have avertod 
the destruction of Athena. 
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On ms Blindness. 

P. 55. One talent. See Matthew xxv. Milton’s owe talent in his 
poetical faculty. 

To Cyrtao Skinner. 

P. 55. ThU three years day. Por three years this day. Con- 
Bcicnco = consciousness. 

r. 56, My noble task. The “ Defence on behalf of the ICnfjlUh 
people,'* written in Latin, in answer to the book in which 
Salinasius, a professor at Leyden, had attacked the 
execution of Charles T. 

(TiAllENDON. 

J*. 58. Without at all affecting the execution that was then 
principally to he attended = without having any lovo for 
such action as was then to bo expectod. 

1*. 59. JCnanumred on peace. For on, modern usage would ^ 
substltuto of. 

DIIYDEN. 

I*. 65. Aehitophel. Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was proniinent amongst tUoso who, during the agitation 
j>roduced by the rumours of a Popisli plot, Attempted to 
keep the Duke of York (afterwards James II.) from tlio 
Throne by means of the Exclusion Bill, ife supported tlie 
claims of Monmouth (who is Absalom in the Satire) ; ami 
when, on the turn of the tide, the Court felt itself strong 
enough to bring a qjharge of high treason against him, tho 
Bill was thrown out by tl\p grand jury of London (1681). 

P. 66. The triple bond. Tho alliance of England with Ilollatid 
and Sweden, which was broken off during the “ Cabal** 
ministry (to which Shaftesbury belonged) for an alliance 
with Franco (fhe foreign yoke). 

Zimri. George Yilliers, 2nd Duke of Buckit^gham, the son 

of tho first duko, who was minister to James I. and 
Charles I., and was assassinated in 1627. Buckingham was 
one of the cabal ; and, when driven froih office in 1674, went 
vehemently into opposition. He had ridiculed Drydcn in 
tho play called Behearsal. Tho lines quoted, Dryden 
himself tiiought the best in the whole poem. 

Alexander’s Feast. 

P. 6S. Timoiheus. A musician of Boaotia, one of Alexander the 
GrentV favourite, <«. 
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P. (J8. Quire. Wo should now write “ Cluu’r.” 

P. 73. Cecilia came, tnvcnlress of the vocal frame, St. C’eeilift wjis 
held to have invented the organ. 

DEFOE. 

r. 77. A SKIU3I1SH of Dtiagoons. This is froju the Nomoirs of 
a Cavalier^ a hook which, though it gives an ac^iint of 
events which occurred twenty years before the iiutlior's 
birth, yet impresses us with an air of reality, by jiieuns 
of its graphic detail, and circunibtantinlity. 

SWIFT. 

r. 80. Tiiii Si'iDER AND TUB Bee. This is tiiliou fi oin the 
‘ Ijutilo of tho Books/ an account of a fight between the 
books in the Royal Library at St. James’s, wliieh Swift 
contributed to tho controversy, then fnshionabU*, as to the 
merits of tho ancient and modern authors. 

P.81, adventured out; an older form of what wo would 

cx[)rcsa by ** had ventured out.” 

P. 81. TjcairLE OF Fame. Comparo Popes* Tcmjde of /'hme, of 
which part is printed in Book V, of this series. 

P. 80. The artisansy i.c., tliusc who attempt to attain fume by 
work of a mcjehauical kind. 

P. 88. Quintus Curiitis, Arrian, and Vlutareh, ihrec hUtoriaiis 
who have each contributed to the biography of Alexander. 
*r. SO. Julius Cvsar ♦ • * ♦ tco^ld have no conductor bat 
himself. In allusion to his being the author of the Com- 
mentaries, as well as flic chief aclor in the events which 
tlicy record. 

ADDISON. 

P. 96. Pedantry. With this piece, compare the Moral Essays 
of Pope (Epistle I.). 

''Yes, you despise tho man to Books c:nriu*d, 

Who from*his study rails at humau kmd ; 

Tho’ what he learns he speaks, aiul may advance 
Some general maxims, or be right by ebnnee. 

« ii^ * « » 

And yet the fate of all extreme.** is such. 

hicn in.*!/ be read as well .n.s Books, too much &c. 
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P. 97. Either of the hinge of Spain or Poland, The disputed 
successions in both these countries Avore questions tliut 
about this time agitated every Court in Europe. 


POPE. 

Essay ojx Man. 

P. 09. My 8t. John. Henry St. John, Lord BoHngbrokc, the 
friend of Pope : Statesman under Queen Anno, but after - 1 
wards banished for his treacherous dealings with tho 
Jacobites. 

P. 100. Vindicate the ways of God to man. Compare “Justify 
tho ways of God to man.” Milton, Paradise Idtst^ 
J3ook i. line 20. 

— ^ — Cirde other suns. Compare Milton’s “ Thy saints circling 
thy mount” ^Paradise Lost, vi. 742). 

Yonder argent fields. So again, Milton, “ those argent field a.” 

Satellites. In four syllables. ' 

P. 101, 'Where aU must full or not coherent he, i.e., “Where 
there can be no gap. unless there is to be a want of 
cohesion.” — Ward. 

Egypt* s god = Apis, tho tAcred bull kept at Mpmplu’s. 

V. 103, Gust s= taste or pleasure. * 

P. 104. A Borgia or a Catiline. Cmsor Borgia, the son of 
Alexander Yl., one of the most infamous of tho Popes 
(died lfi07). Catiline, the conspirator at Romo in tho 
Consulship of Oiocsro (b.o. 62). ^ 

Young Ammon. A^fexandor the Great was saluted by tho 

priests of the Libyan g^, Ammon,^.as his eon. 

P. lOG. Or touch if tremblingly alive * * * aromatic pain. Those 
lines are faulty in point of grammar, because elliptical. 

“ O, what the use, if touch were tremblingly alive, &c., or, 
by a quick effluvia ^rting, &o., to die in aromatic pain.” 

The music of the spheres. A notion beginning with tho 

Pythagoreans, repeated throughout classical literature, 
and thence borrowed by our 17th and 16th century 7)oets. 

On the tainted green. CcUnparo in Sohfct, “ tainted gale.” 

Nice hee. Nice hero ^ keenly discriminating. 

1\ 107 !)• Barrier. A dissyllable.' 

— What thin partitions, Coippavor Pr;^en, “and thin par- 
titions do their bounds divide.” 

P. 109. Abus'd or di8ahHs*d, Abus’d s= deceived. From the 
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Saiiren. The piece quoted is from the ‘Epi.stle of Pr. 
Arbutbnot, or the Prolo^c to the Satires/ 

P, 110. John^ i.e., John Soarl, hie old servant^ whetn he 
remembered in his will. 

Mini, A sanctuary for insolvent debtors. 

P. 111. Thi 9 prints my letters. Some of Pnpc’:s letters hatl boon 
surreptitiously printed in 1726. 

Maro = Virgil. 

Granville the Polite^ i.o., Gcrirge Granvillo, afierwurds I.ord 

Lansdowne, a wit and iH>ot of the time of Queen Anno 
Oived till 1735). 

TFaZ«^, who was the llrst to recognise in Pojms the dawnings 

of genius. 

Oarih. Br. Samuel Garth. An autlior, nnd an early 

friend of Pope. 

Congreve. \Villia\n Congreve (died 1723), one of the 

wittiest comedians in the langungi;. 

r. 112. Talbot. Duke of Shrewsbury, died 1718. 

Somers. Lord Keeper, under William III, 

Sheffield. Duke of Buclgnghain, tho friend niul patron of 

Dsydoii.’ 

Mitred Poehesfer. Francis Atterbury, Bishop of Roohestor. 

Burnet. Bishop Burnet, the Whig historian, is Jioro 

purposely joined with authors of no imix>rtanoo whatever. 

The bard whom pilfered Pastorals, &o. Ambrose Pliilips, 

who wrote pastorals, (accus^ by Pope of plagiarism), mid 
who translated Persian tales. 

P. 113. Tate, NHhum Taio “ author of tho worst alterations of 
Bhtikospcnrc, iho worst version of tho Psalms of David, uimI 
* the worst continuation of a great poem (Absalom and 
Achitophel) extant.” (Prof. Ctaik.') 

Peace to aU sueh. Tho noxt lines, the most famous of the 
poofn, are directed against Addison, once Pope’s friend, 
but now estranged. For a criticism of tho Satire, see 
Hacauluy^’s “ Essay on Addison.” 

P. 115. Gay. John Gay (1688-1732) was one of Pope’s ceorost 
and most lamented friends. His straits were owing more 
^ to carelessness than want of mpney. • 

Queensbury. Tfio Duke of Queonsbury, in whose house 

Gay latterly lived. 

— — Sir Wm. = Sir William Yongo, Socrefary for War. 
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r. 115. Baho = Bubb Doddington, tlio adviser of the Prince of 
Wales, and typical of his ago in light-hearted and carelcbs 
unscr u pulousncss. 

P. 117. A friend in exile = Bolingbrokc. 

THOMSON. 

P. 119. Nature attend! join every living soul, Compara 
Coleridge on p. 281 of this book. 

1\ J20. Bhilomela = tho nightingale. 

P. 121. JAghi iuoffahh, Coini>are Milton on p. 40. 

GBAY. 

T* . 1 22. ‘ Elegy written in a Country Ciiurciiyard.*’ “ IVnliaps 
the noblest stanzas in our language” (J^algrave). 

P. 12.5. Madding crowd. Compare “ Madded land ” in Johnson 
(page 178), ond the note to that page. 

GOLDSMITH. 

1*. 137. Tub Traveller. Written in 1704, and dedicated to liis 
brother, the llevercud Henry Goldsmith, 

Tdra*8 cliffs = Idria, in Carniola. 

Arno’s shelvy side, Arno, a river in Itidy. ^ 

P, 110, Oicn the kindred soil. Show by natural hixnriaiico 
that tho soil is fithul for them. 

The pregnant quarry teemed with human form, i.c., tho 

quarry yielded from its bosom tho marble from wliieh 
statues were made. Perhaps in no lino has Goldsmith 
fallen more undor^he inflncnco of the false artificiality 
of tho day wliieh prevails over his poetry sufficiently to 
malco it only 4hird-rato, while it leaves his prose un- 
touched in its perfect jmrity and simple art. 

P. 142. JTe sees his little lot the lot of all. Bee preceding note. 
This line shows how simple Goldsmith could make his 
language when he chose. 

P. 145. The tall rampirc^a artificial pride. Here rampire = 
breakwater. Compare ** our rampired gates,” in Shake- 
speare. 

P. 150. Niagara. Note accentuation on the third syllable. 

■ Jjuhe'a iron croten. Of two brothers, George and Luke 

Dosa, who raised a rebellion '' in Ilnngai-y in 15H, 
George, and not laiko, suficred tho torture of tho red-hot 
crown. 
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P. 150. Damien's led of steel, Damiens, tortured f*ir an attempt 
on tho life of Louis XV., in 1757. 

P. 151, Tub Deserted Village. The dcdienlLon is given because 
it serves admirably to show that npiitudo for prose writing 
which Goldsmith possessed in such signal perfection, what- 
ever tho merits of his poetry may bo. Tlirmigliout the 
wholo dedication there is hardly one word wliich could bo 
altered without greatly marring tho symnicfry of tho 
whole. No turn of sarcasm could be more Imppy than th»‘ 
last words : “ one would sometimes wish to bo in Ihc ritjhi” 

P. IGO. The Betaltation. Written in 1771, only a month belbre 
Goldsmith’s death. It was prov<iked by tho jocular 
epitaphs which his foibles had given Goldimith’s friends, 
especially Garrick, the oppu-tunity of writing U 2 )on him. 

Our Dean =r Dr. Barnard, D(‘au of Derry. 

Our Durlee = Edmund Burke. 

Our Will = Mr. Willinni Ihirke, a relative of the i^rcccding. 

AndDich = Mr. Bichard Burke, another relative of Edmund 

Burke. 

Our Ctimherland = llicharrl Cumberland, the dramatist. 

Dongftis = Canon Dougins of Wintlsor. 

Our Oarricli = David Garrick, llio groat actor, friend of 

Dr. Johnson and Goldsmith. 

Iteynolds = Sir Josliua Koynolds. 

JUilge, JlicJeey. Other members of tho club. 

* P. 161. Tommy ToionsJiend = Mr. ’HJownshcnd, 1^1 .P., afterwarda 
Lord Sydney. ^ 

P. 163. Kenrick, Kelly, WoodfaU, Autiiors or literary men of 
the day, of no note. 

— Be-Iiosdused, Roscius was a great Roman octor, and 
hence the name has become typical of his profe.-.sion. 

JOHNSON. 

P. 166. Metaphysical poets. The title has been often, and vci y 
justly, objected to. Jolinson seems to uso tho word 
merely in tho sense of “ unnatural or, perhaps, “ over- 
subtle but neither moaning is defensible. 

P, 167. The father of criticism = Aristotle. 

P, 169. Hyperbole = exaggeration. 

The Vanity op Human Wishfa 

P. 172. This is an imitation of the Tenth Sotiro of Juvenal 
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Of the same satire Dtyden hod previously written a 
* translation, which appeared along with the translntion 
of the other satires of Juvenal and of those of Persius. 
Tiic poem does not stand In what wo are now accustomed 
to reckon the first or even tlie second rank of poetry. 
But it is well to remember Scott's opinion of it : * I 
asked him from what stylo of composition ho derived 
most pleasure, llo answered *‘J oil nson’s, and that )io' 
liad more pleasure in reading London and the Vaniftj of 
Unman WifOieSt than any other iwctical composition lie 
could mention”* (Lockliart's Life). “The Isst line of 
(adds Lockliart) ** that Scott sent to tho pi css 
was a quotation from the same piece.” 

I*. 173. Fate wings toiih every icish the afflictive dart =: With 
every wish Fate sends some misfortune. Supply %cith 
before each gift and each grace. 

liesiless fre = tho impetuous ardour of courage. 

Massacre of gold = nmasocro occasioned by gold. 

Nor truth nor safety = neither truth nor safety. 

Let history tdl, where rival Jeings command. In this para- 
graph tho author probably alludes to thf» Jacobite re- 
bellion of 1745, in which Lord Lovnt and others of rank 
suffered tho jKmalty of treason, although easy conditions 
were, for the most part, granted to their followers. Tho 
poern was published in 1749. 

Madded land -= Maddened. In the phrase “ the madding 

crowd’s ignoble ^strife ” (Gray’s Elegy) we have tJie 
neuter used as tho verb.*' 

When staUdes gledn the refuse of the sword = when law 

pounces on those rebels whom the sword has spared. 

The needy traveller^ &c. A translation of Juvenal’s lines 

on tlie satire “ Cantalnt vacfius cordm latrone viator 

r. 1 74. Does envy seize &c. = If yon envy, ‘ troy tlie 

source of his joy by increasing his wealth depriving 
him of tho boon of poverty. 

Vidssiiude ^ Succession. 

Tjoad the tainted gale = aro borno ,upon tho winds which 

they taint. 

•— Denweritfts (4G0— 3G1 n.o,), a Grdek philosopher, who held 
peace of mind, and superiority to casual ills, to bo the 
great end of human efibrt. 
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P. 174. Where ^cant enchained caprice, = \vlioro the oupricoa 
and foUios of mankind wcro limited by of means, 
their conceit outrooted by toil, and man showed less 
.variety hi folly. 

Attentive truth afid nature to deecry = ntit iitivi’ to ilt scry 

truth and nature. 

Mhose joys are causeless = those whoso, &c., aid the farce. 

P. 175. Love ends with hope = as soon us llio sycuphiiiil has 
ceased to hope for benehts, lio ceases to love. 

Morning, an ailjoctivo. 

For growing narnes = to plcaso those whoso faiuo is on the 

riso. 

The dedicator. The authors of JohnsUm's d*iy, nml before 

it, sought to procure a gift, aud favour for their boolc, by 
dcdiciitiug it to boino patron of high rank. 

Palladium of the place. Palladium, originally the image 

of Pallas at Troy, said to have fullon from heaven, and' 
regarded as the protecting geiilus of tliooity. Ilciice, fur 
anything to be preserved witla studious cai'o. 

The form distorted justifies the f€iU. lu his ugliness wo see 

a justification of his misfortunes. 

And !teU‘station rids, kc, .= An abhnrrouco of tho original 

makes us fruo tho wall, which is imliguaut as well us wo 
at ilio insult it has uufieicil in having to display such a 
face.” Tho lino is in Johnson’s worst and most artiliciul 
manner. 

■ ■ Pui %oiU not Britain hear tl\ last appeal? Although 
party cliques may bo fi«iklc, yet, when tlie people of Britain 
are appealed to, will not they /condemn her foes and 
, protect tho zeal ijf her favourites ?” 

■ No more remonstrance rings. As in tho days of tlio (tiand 
Kcmonstraucc presonted to Charles T. by tho xiarliamr^nt 
of lGi29. 

Septennial ale = alo distrihutod at tho electious. Parlia- 
ments wero now, by tho Act of 1716, sex^itounial, instciul 
of triennial. 

P, 176. His followers fly. All except Thomas OromwcU. Sec 
Shokespearu’s Uenry VIIL 

The menial lord, • Even noblemen of high rank hold ofilces 

in his household. 

The refuge of monastic rest, lie died at Lcifostor Abbey. 
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** I am coino,” said bo to the monkS| " to biy iiiy bones 
among you.” 

V, 177. Villiers. Duke of Buckingham, minister of James I. 
and Charles 1. ; assassinated by Folton in 1G2S, on tho 
evo of an expedition against Franco. 

— Harley. Earl of Oxford, minister of Queon Anno at the 
eloso of her reign; afterwards thrown into prison on 
account of hid treacherous dealings with the Jacobites. . 

Wentworth. Lord StralTord, the minister of Charles I., who, 

along with Tiaud, attempted to trample on tho liberties ot 
England by liis policy of “ thorough,” and against whom 
an Act of Attainder was afterwards carried. He was 
oxccutecl, IGll. 

— Hyde. Earl of CJareiidf)n, minii»tei' of Charles II. for seven 

years after tho Kestoration. His daughter was marrieil 
to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. 

JJodlei/a dome. The library at Oxford, greatly oxtondeu 

by Sir Tliomas Bodlcy, ono of Eli/aboih’s anibassador.*?. 

Bacon's vnansion. The tradition of Oxford was, that the 

study of llogor Bacon, built over a bridge, was to fall 
when some ono more* learned than Bacon should pass 
under it. 

21iy cell re/rain = keep away from thy cell. 

P. 178. Tjydiat, A theologian and matliematieiun of soiiio 
emiiionco, whom his Koyalist sympathies brought into 
poverty, IIo died in ICAG. ' 

Galileo. Who felUuuder tlio persecution of the IiiquUition 

fur maintaining that tll^) caitli moved round the kiui. 

lichelliona vtmje/ul talons. John.sou looked with no favour 

on the proceedings of tho Ijoiig Parliament. Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, executed in 1045. 

Hie rapid Greek = Alexander tho Grout, who endeavoured 

to unite Greece, and carried his conqnosts into the East. 

The Daniibe and Vie Ithine. Beferring to" tho victories of 

Bleuhcun and Dcttingen in Marlborough's wars. 

This power has praise, &c. = praiso'has such power that 

virtue courage) can scaroo warm us, unless fame aid 
her. 

B here wasted naiions raise a single name =? where nationa 

are wari;cd that one man may bo famous. 

—— Mortgaged states = states biurthciicd with a national debt. 
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P. 179. Swedish Charles -- Chailos XII. of Swodoii, c<nuiiK*r*>r 
of Kurope, until, in 1709, IVlcr tho Orent ficuttcml 
army at Piiltowa. 

Condemned a needy siippliaut^ &c. CharU\!i (led to Turkey. 

where ho employed himself in soliciting, bribing, ami 
intriguing with tho creatures of tlie Turkish Court. 

Uis fall WCLS destinad^ &c‘. Oharloa fell at Frctlorieshall 

in 1718 ; whether by tho hand of an euoiny or of a tiaihu’. 

P. 180. Persia's tyrant = Xerxes, whoso attempt to ;snhjiigal(» 
Grc?ece is related by lleiodotiis, and the n sislanet^ to 
whom forms the greatest chapter in Greek history. 

Bavaria's lord = Charles, elector of Bavaria, who rhiinicd 

tho Imperial crown against Alnria Tlioresii (fair Au'^tna). 

The wares he lushes. Ho ordered tho llelh‘sj)f)iit to he 

scourged for having dchtroycd his hrulgo o(‘ hi'iils. 

Hussar. Tho light cm airy soldier of Hungary. 

P. ISl. Steals to death. In 1715. 

P. 182. Improve his heady rage. Inert aso his h(‘ad^t^ollg rage. 

Motdd his passionSf till they make his %vill. Kotice the i>un 

in will. 

A daughter mourns = hofi boiuc hercavemeut to luiuent. 

KimTred merit — some worthy kiusiiuin. 

P. 183. Who set unclouded^ &c. A metaphor drawn frr»in a 
sunset, seen over u foreground of s('a. 

Marlborough ouHimmI for oight years two paralytic strokes. 

Swift. During the last years of his life, Swift fell int*) a 

madness, alternately ragin^and gloomy. 

BUIiKE. 

P, 192, I do not enter into these metuphysieal dUiiHciions ; / 
hate the very sound of them. Burke is hero rcKcnting iJio 
foisting of metaphysics, wltli tlioir abstract notions, into 
tho ^domain of practic;il politics. lAn* this Bcnthain Jias 
blamed him, as trusting to rhetoric rather than to trutli ; 
while amongst his contemporaries lie appeared ovir- 
nddicted^j theory, just because he showed tliat tliero 
was philosophical grounds for rejecting abstractions. 

P. J93. A noble lord = Lord Carmarthen. 

P. 200. Our Gothic mnoesiors. Our ancestors were not Gothic, 
but Low-Dutch. Burke uses the phraseology common ia 
hia time. 
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I\ 201. My honourable and learned friend — Attoniey-Genorai 
I’hiirlow. 

JBIRNS. 

1*. 209. The CoTrEu’s Saturday Night. • 

1*. 210. IVi’ amjry augh. Sugh is a moaning boiukI. 

riiiugh is proiionnced with, a strong guttural at tlio. end. 

Jlia weMy moil = tlio labours and coics of the week. 

Slacher through = stagger through. 

Flirhterin = Iluitering. 

Btlyve^ the elder hairna. Belyve is Old English = soon, 

quick. See Chaucer (p. C of this book), “I run blyve.” 

• Some teulie rin : some run carefully. 

Sair~won penny fee = her hardly-earned wages. 

1*. 211. Fach telle the uncos = each tells tho news. Vneo^ 
somotliing strange, wonderful, or now. 

Gars ( = forces) auld does ( = old clothes) look amahl 

( =: almost) 08 wclVa ( r= us well as) Ihe new, 

Wi* an eydent hand. Mydent = diligent. 

The haleaome parritch = the wholesome i)orridgo. 

Soiip^ or aoupe = spoonful. Hawkio cow ^Yith a white 

faco. 

* Yoitt the hallau — beyond tho i>artiiloa Avail. 

- - -- Chawa her cood = chews her cud. 

- - - Jfer weel'haitCd kebbuck = her Avcll-savcd cheese. 

- - Aft he^a preat, Com^rQ Goldsmith’s 

** And spread his vcgptable store, 

And gaily press’d, and smiled.” 

llow *tivas a toicniond auldy sin" lint was t’ the In U = li(»w 

it Avos a twolvcnionth old, from ihe time that tlic flax 
Avas in tho tlower. 

1‘. 212. Iwjle — rhimnoy-corncr. » 

Uia lyart haffeU = the grey locks on his Icniplos. 

r. 213. An honeat man*8 the noblest work of God. From Pope’s 
‘ Essay on Man.’ 

P. 2 17. To A Mountain Daisy. 

Among the atoure = among the dust. Stoure is used in 

Old English for tlio hurtlo of batiSle. “As fit for warlike 
btonroa ” (Spenser, pago 8). 

P. 218. JiiMe stibbh-Jield -- the dry ttubblc-lu lil. 
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P. 219. The man 8 the gowd ( = gold). 

Wear hoddin grey = wear grey homedpun olothos. 

Birhie = consetpieniial fop. 

P. 220. May hear the grre ( = the prize), 

COWPEII. 

i*. 225. Those linos, poi halts tho most toiiuhiiig for (hoinselvcz 
and for their occasion in the languai^e, were writ Ion hy 
Oowper “On the receipt of my mothers jncturn out of 
Xor/otk," in 1700. This was just ton years befon* tin' 
poet’s death ; his mother’s death, when he was six >eaia 
old, had deprived him of that tender care, whioli ho, ol 
all f>thors, most sorely ncediKl. 

I*. 22d. The past’mZ home our oirn. Cow|)er*s father was a 
clergyman. 

P. 22s. The holding hlastn drive deriom, Cowper often iiiids a 
* parallel for his uiihuppiiiess in one lr>Ht at sea. l.\'iiip.ii-o 

his poem, tho Casiairay^ 

My hoaat is not that I deduce my hirlh, iVo, To both lln'so 

boasts Cowper’s birth entitled him. 

P. 229. To Mary = Mrs. Unwin (sco Note on Cowper, p. 22:i,. 

SCOTT. ' 

P. 242. Battle of Floddtn Field, lAnught iu 1515, bctw'ooii tlio 
Scottis-h forces under Janns IV., and tho English under 
laird Surrey. In tho battle tho chief of the HcottisJi 
• nobility fell, with their Knng : iu Uio words of the Scottisli 

ballad ** the flowers o’ tho furdbt were a’ wedc away.” This 
description is from Scfdt’s poc-ia of Marmion. 

m 

P.,2riS. O for a blast of thot drrwl horn 

On Fontarabian echoes borne ^ ijc. 

Aecordiiig to tl»o *Soiig of Howland,’ one of the (’ailo 
viiig'ian legends whieh Scott seems here to follow, Ibiiaiid 
and Oliver fighting against the Saracmis at HoncesvalleH, 
lieing hawl pressed and nigh to death, sound tlio ivory 
horn, the signal which, borne on tho breezci, tells Charle- 
magne of his nephew’s need of succour. 

P. 2f»l. For cherish^hope in vain, &c. L/egends were long 
ciurrcnt that King James survived tho battle, and >\a» 
either murdered or Imd departed on a pilgrimage. 

2 G 
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NOTES TO BOOK YI 


WORDSWORTH. 

P. 262. Ode on the Intuiations of Immortality. Much ot 
tho main idea 'which 'runs through this poem is sug* 
go-stcd by tho half-philosophic, luilf-poetio doctrine of 
“ Reininisccnco** found in Plato’s writings. 


BYRON. 

P. 288. Fresh feeres ~ new loved ones. 

P. 289. Tho Niobe of nationa, Niobo, daugiiter of Tantidiis, 
bereft of her children by the vongeanco of Apollo and 
Artemis. 

P. 200. FureJea. Intended to represent a Greek word meaning 
‘‘I liavo found.” Tho word, however, if roproeonted in 
English letters at all, ought to be Heurelca. 

lirutua made the daggei'^a edge^ &c. In tlie nssnssinntion of 

Julius Oossar. 

- Tally' n voice^ VirgiVs lay^ Livy* a pictured p)ftgc, Tho re- 

presontatives of Romo in oratory, in poetry, and in liistory. 

- Sylla, Lucius Comolius 8ulla (138-78 n.c.), conqueror of 

Mlthridates, and afterwards Dictator. 

I‘, 291. Jlia day of douhle victory and death, &c. Qn tlio third 
of September Cromwell gairu»d tho victory of Dunbar,* a 
year afterwords (on the same day) that of Worcester, “ nml 
a few years after, on the snrao day, which l)e had over 
ostoemed tho most fortunate for him, died.” 

P. 292. Nemesis. Divine Vcngeanco, tho main agent in Greek 
tragedy. 

— - Sh€-\oolf. Tho .statue of Cho she-wolf nt Rome, often 

asserted to be a .monument of antiquity. 

- The great founder = Romulus. 

— Save one vain man. Napoleon I. 

A hind of bastard Csesar, He claimed to bo the repre- 
sentative of Charlemagne, or Charles tho Great, the 
founder of tho Holy Roman Empire of the West, 
r. 293, Alcidea = Horoules, as the descendant of Alcssus. 

And came, and saw, and conquered. According to tho 

well-known phrase, “ Pent’, vidi, viei^ 
l\ 294. There let Mm lay. It is enough simply to point out the 
extraordinary solecism of which Byron is here guilty. 

■ Thy ivatera urashed ihevn power wMfe they were free. The 



NOTES ON BOOK VI. 


:is7 

other rendin*; (aii<l there has bt'eii much dispute n« to 
wliicli is c’orroct) is, “ Thy waters wastc^l them,” &e. 

1’. 298. Wheii cold ohslruciion* 9 apathif. Coinpuro iu M*'infire 
for Measure^ “ To lie in cold ohstruetion luul to rot.*’ 

P. 209. Tlimnnopyhc, The scene of the iinintivial lesisstuiH o 
oftbred by Ijconidas, King of Sparln, iui<l his three hun- 
dred, to the advance of the Persian host. 

-- - Salamis. *J*hc scene of tho naval battlo in wliich, niter 
Athens liad nbandoiuKl all for “her wooden wnll.s,” t)ie 
(Irecks 6<-aUei‘cd the licet of Xerxes (480 w.c.). 

KEATS. 

P. 1410 T7ie vdnnowintj wind. Winnowing = funjiiiig. Coinjiuro 
Gohlsmith (ou p. 140), “To 'winnow fragranco roiiiifl iJnj 
smiling laud.” 

P. 3Jl. Gliapman. Goorg> Chapman (K>57~1631), one of tlio 
earliest JCnglish traiislatois of Homer, and himself a poi t. 

r. ol2. Cortez, conqueror of Mexico (1485-1.054). 

IIALLAM, 

P. 31(5. The Duhe of Gloucester. The son of Anno and rrinco 
Gcorgo of Denmark, who died in his eleventh ua' 

MACAULAY. 

P. 317. AruyUi. Archibald Campbell, 9tb Karl of Argrl.*^ 
beheaded in the reign of James T.I., 30th June, 1C85. 
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